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Perſons . 


Julius Cæſar. 

1 g, | Tri Jumvirs, after the Death of Manus 

M. Amil. Lepidus. 8 12 

Cicero, Publius, Popilius Lena, Senators. 

Marcus Brutus, 1 

Caſhus, 

Caſca, 

_ Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

Decius Brutus, 

Metellus Cimber, 

Cinna, 

Flavius, and Marullus, Trilunes. 

Artemidorus, a Sophiſt of Cnidos. 

A Soothſayer. 

Cinna, a Poet. Hnother Poet. . - 

Lucilius, Titinius, Meſſala, Young Cato, and Volumnius 8 
Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. | 

Varro, Clitus, Claudius, Strato, Lucius, Dardanius; Ser- 
vants to Brutus. 

Pindarus, Servant to Caſſius. 


0 Cenſpirators againf Julius Cæſar. 


Calphurnia, N Wife to Cæſar. 
Portia, Hife to Brutus. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, 4 endants, Sc. 


SCENE, during a great part of the play, at Rome: aſter- 
wards at Sardis ; aud near Philippi. 


. 


TJULIUS AS 


ACT 1. SCENE T 
Rome. A Street. 


Emer Fi.avivs, MaruULLus *, and a rablle of Citizens. 


Flav. Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 

Is this a holiday? What! know you not, TITS: 

1 Being 
ot 3 

I It appears from Peck's Collection of divers curious Hiſtorical Pieces, 
&e. (appended to his Memoirs, &. of Oliver Cromwell. } p. 14, that a 
Latin play on this ſubject had been written.“ Epilogus Cæſaris in- 
terfecti, quomodo in ſcenam prodiit ea res, acta in Eccleſia Chriſti, 
Oxon. Qui epilogus a magiſtro Ricardo Eedes et ſeriptus et in pro- 
ſcenio ibidem dictus fuit, A. D. 1582.“ Meres, whoſe Wit, Com- 
monwealth was publiſhed in 1598, enumerates Dr. Eedes among the. 
heſt rragic writers of that time, STEEVENS, : 

From ſome words ſpoken by Polonius in Zowfer, T think it pro- 
bable that there was an Egle play alſo on this ſub'ect, buinray 
Shakſpeare commenced a writer for the ſtage, n 
Stephen Goſſon in his School of Abrfe, 1579, mentions a play eu-. 
titled The Hiſtory of Cæſur and Pompey. 15 | 

William Alexander, afterwards earl of Sterline, wrote a tragedy 
on the ſtory and with the title of Ju Hr. It may be preſumed 
that Shakſpeare's play was poſterior to his; for lord Sterline, when 
he compoſed his Julius Ceſar was a very young authour, and would 
hardly have ventured into that circle, within which the moſt emi- 
nent dramatick writer of England had already walked. The deattx. * 
of Cæſar, which is not exhibited but related to the audience, forms 
the cataſtrophe of his piece. In the two plays many parallel paſſages 
are found, which might, perhaps, have proceeded only from the two 
authours drawing from the ſame ſource. However, there are ſome 
reaſons for thinking the coincidence more than accidental. | 

A paſſage in The Tempeſt, ſeems to have been copied from one 
in Darivs, another play of - Lord Sterline's, printed at Edinburgh 
in 1603. His Julius Cæſar appeared in 1607, at a time when he was 
little acquainted with Englih writers; for both theſe pieces abound 
with ſcotticiſms, which, in the ſubſequent folio edition, 1637, he 
corrected. But neither The Tempeſt nor the Julius Caſar of our 
authour was printed till 1623. . 8s | 

It ſhould alſo be remembered, that our authour has ſeveral plays, 
founded on ſubjects which had been previouſly treated by others. 
Of this kind are King Fohn, XK. Richard II. the two parts of King 
Henry IF. King. Henry VJ. King Richard III. King Lear, Antony-and 
Cleopatra, Meaſure for, Meaſure, The Taming of the Shrew, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and I believe, Hamlet, Timon of Athens, and The Se- 
nd and Third Part of K. Henry VI. whereas no proof has hitherto- 


2 JULIUS CASAR. 


Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the ſign 
Of your profeſſion ?—Speak, what trade art thou: ? 
1. Cit. Why, fir, a carpenter. 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rale ? 
What doft thou with thy beſt apparel on ?— 
You, fir ; what trade are you ? 
2. Ci. Truly, fir, in reſpect of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would ſay, a cobler. 
Mar. But whar trade art thou? Anſwer me directly. 


2. Cit. A trade, fir, that, 1 hope, I may uſe with a ſafe 


conſcience; which is, indeed, fir, a mender of bad ſoals.“ 


Mar. What trade *, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, 


what trade? | 
2. Cit. Nay, I befeech you, fir, be not out with me: 
yet, if you be our, fir, I can mend. you. 
Mar. What meaueſt thou by. that ? Mend me, thou 
ſaucy fellow? 2 pf 


been produced, that any contemperary writer ever orefiuned t to new 
model a ftory that had already employed the pen of Shakſpeare, 
On ail theſe grounds it appears more probable, that Shakſpeare was 
indebted to lord Sterline, than that lord Stirline borrowed from 
Shakſpeare. If this reaſoning be juſt, this play could not have 
appeared before the year 1607, I believe it was produced in that 
year. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. 
The real length of time in Julius Caſar, Mr. Upton obſerves, is as 
follows: About the middle of February A. U. C. 709, a frantick 
feſtival, ſacred to Pan, and called Zupercalia, was held in honour of 
Cæſar, when the regal crown was offered to him by Antony. On 
the 15th of March in the ſame year, he was flain. Nov. 27, A. U. C. 
710, the triumvirs met at a ſmall ifland, formed by the river Rhe- 
nus, near Bononia, and there adjuſted their cruel proſcription. — 
A. U: C. 711, Brutus and Caſſius were defcated near Philippi.“ 
MaALONE. 
* Marullus,] Old copy MAurellus. corrected from Plutarch by 
Mr. Iheobald. MaLoxe. 
A mender of bad ſouls.] Fletcher 1 the ſame quibble in his 
Noman Pleas'd : | 
6 mark me, thou ſerious 3 
« If thou doſt this, there ſhall be no more ſhoe-mending; 
« Every man ſhall have a ſpecial care of his own. ſoul, 
And carry in his pocket his two confeſſors. 


MaLoNE. 

3 Mar. What trade, Fc.) This ſpeech in the old copy is given to 
Flavins. The next ſpeech but one ſhews that it belongs to Marullus, 
to whom it was attributed, 1 think properly, by Mr. Capell. 


MALONk. 
. i. 


2. Cit, Why, ſir, cobble you. _ 
Flav. Thou art a cobler, art thou ? | 3 
2. Cit. Truly, ſir, all that I live by is, with the awl: L 


but with awl 4. Fam, indeed, fir, a ſurgeon to old ſhoes; 
handy-work. 


Flav. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-day? 
Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets? 


= 2. Cit. Truly, fir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get myſelf 


into more work. But, indeed, ſir, We make holiday, to ſee 
Czfar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 


What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels? 
You blocks, you ſtones, you worſe than ſenſeleſs things ! - 
O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have ſat 
The live- long day, with patient expeRation, 

To ſee great-Pompey paſs the ſtreets of Rome: 
And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath her banks“, 


* 


Bat with awl.] I have already obſerved in a note on Love's 
Labour's Loft, that where our author uſes words equivocally, he 
impoſes ſome difficulty on his editor with reſpect to the mode of 
exhibiting them in print. Shakſpeare, who wrote for the ſtage, not 
for the cloſet, was contented if, his quibble ſatisfied the ear. I have, 
with the other modern editors, printed here—with ai, though in 
the firſt folio, we find ⁊vitbal; as in the preceding page, bad ſoalt, in- 
ſtead of —bad/euls, the reading of the original copy. 

The alluſion contained in the ſecond clauſe of this ſentence, is ' 
again repeated in Coriolanus, Act IV. Sc. v.“ 3. Serv. How, fir, do 
you meddle with my maſter? Cor. Ay, tis an honeſter ſervice than 
to meddle with thy mijtrefs.” MALONE. 

Shakſpeare might have adopted this quibble from the ancient 
ballad, intitled, The Three merry Coblers : h 
«© We have arule at our command, | 
* And ſtill we are on the mending hand.“ STzevens.: 
ber banks,] As Tybr is always repreſented by the figure of a 
man, the feminine gender is improper, STEEVENS, < - 
* | Drayton, + 


JULIUS CESAR. | 9* 


meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor women's matters, 


when they are in great danger, I re- cover them. As pro- 
per men as ever trod upon neats-leather, have gone upon my 


Mar. Wherefore rejoice? What conqueſt brings he home? 


T's * 


10 JULIUS CESAR. 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, 
Made in her concave ſhores ? 
And do you now put on your heſt attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, : 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood? 
Be gone; 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
'That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. 
Hav. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Aſſemble all the poor men of your ſort ; 
Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 
Into 4he channel, till the loweſt ſtream | | | 
Do kiſs the moſt exaked ſhores of all. [ Exeunt Citizens, 
See, whe'r © their baſeſt metal be not mov'd ; 
They vaniſh tongue-ty'd in their guiltineſs. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 
This way will I: Diſrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies “. 
Mar. May we do ſo? 
You know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal. 
Flav. It is no matter; let no images | 
Be hung with Cæſar's trophies *. I'Il about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the ftreets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
Theſe growing feathers pluck'd from Cæſar's wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 
Who df would foar above eee men, 


"OO keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. [| Exeunt. 


8 in his PolyolBion, frequently deſcr:bes the rivers of Eng- 
land as females, even when he {peaks of the preſiding power of the 
ſtream. Spenſer on the other hand, repreſents them more claſſically, 
as males. Marone. 

6 See, whe'r] Whether, thus abbreviated, is uſed by Ben Jonſon. 

STEEVENS, 
— dect'd with ceremonies.] With honorary ornaments; tokens 
of A MaLONE. 

* Be hung with Caſar's trophies.) Cæfar's trophies, are, I believe, 
the crowns which were placed on his ſtatues. S0, in fir The. North's 
tranſlation. © There were ſet up images of Czſarin the city with 
diadems on their heads like kings. Thoſe the two tribunes went and 
pulled down.” STEEvVENs. 


2 | 7 SCENE 


JULIUS CAESAR. 11 


. $CENE I. 
The ſame. A publick Place.- 


Enter, in po as with muſich, Cs; Axroxx, for 
the courſe; CaLPHuURNIA, PorTri4, Deus“, Cicx- 
Ro, BRU TUs, CassIUs, and Casca, a great crowd fol. 
lowing 5 amorg them a all 


Cef. Calphurnia,— 
Caſca. Peace, ho! Cæſar ſpray Ac ceaſes. 
Cæſ. Calphurnia,— | . 

Cal. Here, my lord. 
Cz. Stand you directly in Antonius war, 
When he doth run his courſe . Antonius. 


Aul. 


3 This perſon was not Dccivs, but Decimus Brutus, The poet * 
Voltaire has done ſince) confounds the characters of Marcus and 
Decimus. Decimus Brutus was the moſt-cherithed by Ceſar of all his 
friends, while Marcus kept aloof, and declined ſo large a ſhare of 
his favours and honours, as the other had conſtantly accepted. 
Vellcius Paterculus, ſpeaking of Decimus Brutus, lays,— « abus quos 
miſerat Antonius, jugulatus eſt, juſtifſimaſque optime de ſe merito, 
C. Czfari poffas dedit, cujus cum primus omnium amicorum fuiſſet, 
interfector fuit, et fortunæ ex qua fructum tulerat, invidiam in 
auctorem relegebat, cenſebatque æquum quæ acceperat a Cæſare 
retinere, Cæſarem qui illa dederat periiſſe. Lib. ii. c. 64. 

« Jungitur his Decimus, notiſſimus inter amicos 

Claris, ingratus, cui trans-Alpina fuiſſet 

« Gallia Cæſarco nuper commiſſa favore. 

Non illum conjuncta fides, non nomen amici 

« Peterrere poteſt,” — 

« Ante alios Decimus, cui fallere, nomen amici 

% Præcipue dederat, ductorem ſæpe morantem 

© Incitat. —Supplen, Lucani. STEEVENS. ; 

Shakſpeare' s miſtake of Decius for Decimus, aroſe fron the old 
tranſlation of Plutarcb. FARMER. 

Lord Sterline has committed the ſame miſtake in his Julius Ceſar : 
and in Holland's Tranſlation of Suctonius, 1606, which I believe Shak- 
ipeare had read, this perſon is likewiſe called Decius Brutus. 

MALONT, - 

2 Stand you dire&ly i in Antonius? way; 

When he doth run bis courſe.] The old copy KR, reads An- 
fonio, Octavio, Flavio. The players were more accuſtomed to Italian 
t han to Roman terminations, on account of the many verſions from 
Italian novels, and the many Italian characters in dramatick pieces 
ormed on the ſame originals, STEVENS. 4 

The 
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12 JULIUS CASAR. 


Ant. e my lord. 

Caſ. Forget not, in your ſpeed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurgia : for our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their ſeri! curſe. 

Ant. I ſhall remember: 


When Cæſar ſays, Do this, it is perform 0. 


Cæſ. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. Muffel. 
Soot h. Cæſar. ” 
Cæſ. Ha! Who calls? | 


Caſca. Bid every noiſe be ſtill: Peace yet again. 
[ Muſick ceaſes. 


Cæſ. Who is it in the preſs, that calls on me? 
J hear a tongue, fhriller than all the muſick, 
Cry, Cæſar: Speak; Cæſar is turn'd to hear. 
Sooth, Beware the ides of March. 


Cz. What man is that? 
Bru. A ſoothſayer, bids you beware the ides of March. 


Cæſ. Set him before me, let me ſee his face. 
Caf. Fellow, come from the throng : Look upon Cæſar. 
Cæſ. What fay*it thou to me now? Speak once again. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Cæſ. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him ;—paſs. 

L. Exeuni all Iul Brutus and Caſſius. 


— 


The correction was made by Mr. W At that time, (ſays 
Plutarch,) the feaſt Lußerralia was celebrated, the which in olde time 
men ſay was the feaſt of Shepheards or heardfinen, and is much 
like unto the feaſt of Lyceians in Arcadia. But howſoever it is, 
that day there are diverſe noble men's ſonnes, young men, (and ſome 
of them magiſtrates themſelves that govern them,) which run naked 
through the city, ſtriking in ſport them they meet in their way with 
leather thongs.—And many noble women and gentlewomen alſo 70 
of purpoſe to ſtand in their way, and doe put forth their handes to 
be ſtricken, periuading themſelves that being with childe, they thall 
have good deliverie; and alfo, being barren, that it will make them 
conceive with childe. Czfar ſat to behold that ſport upon the pul- 
pit for orations, in a chayre of gold, apparelled in triumphant man- 
ner. Antonius, who was conſul at that time, was one of them that 
ronre this holy courſe.” North's Tranſlation. 

We learn from Cicero that Cæſar conſtituted a new kind of theſe 
Luperci, whorr he called after his own name, Juliaui; and Mark Au- 
tony was, the firſt who was fo entitled. Marove. 

Sennett] I have been informed that ſennet i is derived from ſennefte, 
an antiquated French tune formerly uſed in the army; but the Die- 
tionaries which 1 have conſulted exhibit no ſuch word. 

Sennet may be a corruption from ſonata, Ital. STEEvENs, 


Cafe 


JULIUS CASAR. 13 

Caf. Will you go ſee the order of the courſe ? 

Bru. Not 1. 

Caf. I pray you, do. | | 

Bru. I am not gameſome; I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your deſires; 

PII leave you. | 

Caf. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late: 
T have not from your eyes that gentleneſs, 
And ſhew of love, as I was wont to have : 
You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand * 
Over your friend that loves you. N 

Bru. Caſſius, | 

Be not deceiv'd : If I have veil'd my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 

Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am, 

Of late, with paſſions of ſome difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myſelf, 

Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours : 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd ; 
(Among which number, Caſſius, be you one ;). 
Nor conſtrue any further my negle&, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 

Caf. Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your paſſion ; 
By means whereof, this breaſt of mine hath bury'd 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 

Bru. No, Caſſius: for the eye ſees not itſelf , 


But 


2 — ſtrange 4 Band-] Strange, is alien, unfamiliar, ſuch as might 
become a ſtranger. JonnsoN. | 
3 — pe/fons of ſome Aifference,] With a fluctuation of diſcordant 
opinions and defires. JOHNSON. 
So, in Coriolarus, Act V. fc. iii. 
½ thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour 
« At difference in thee,” STEEVENS. 
A following line may prove the beſt comment on this: 
Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at wur, —.“ MATO x. 
* — zheeye ſees not iifclf,] So, fir John Davies in his poem on The 
Immortality of the Soul, 1599: 
« £5 it becauſe the mind is lile the eye, 
& Through which it gathers knowledge by degrees; 
« hoſe rays reflect not, but ſpread outwardly ; 
* Not ſeeing iifelf,, when other things it ſees #”* | 
| | Again, 


T4 | JULIUS CASAR, 
But by reflection, by ſome other things. | i 
Caf. Tis juſt: | 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 6 
That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, 
That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the beſt reſpe& in Rome, 
(Except immortal Cæſar,) ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
Bru. Iuto what dangers would you lead me Caſſius, 
That you would have me feek into myſelf 
For that which is not in me? 
Caf. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to > bear: 2 
And, ſince you know you cannot ſee yourſelf 
So wall as by reflection, I, your glaſs, - 
Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf which you yet know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher *, or did uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love o 
To every new proteſter ;z if you know 
That I do fawn,on men, and hug'them hard, 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 
F Flouri iſh, and ſhout. 
Bru. What means this ſhouting ? I do fear, the people 
Chooſe Cæſar for their king. 
Caſ. Ay, do you fear it? 
Then muſt I think you would not have it ſo. 
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A in Marſton 's. comedy of the Farone, 1606: 
Thus few ſtrike ſail until they run on ſhelf: 
« The eye ſees all things but its proper ſelf.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in Sir John Davies's poem : 
« — the lights which in my tower do ſhine, : 
Mine eyes which ſee all objects ni igh and far, 
« Look not into this little world of mine; 
Nor ſee my face, wherein they fixed are.” Marowr. 
5 — 4 common laugher, ] Old . Corrected by Mr. 
W 6 MaLoNr. | 
© To ale with ardinary cat my love, &c.] To invite ever nero pro- 
2 to my alfe ction by the ale or ee of clomary oaths. 
Jo UN SON. 


Bru. 
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| FULIUS CASAR. 15 

Bru. T would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well 
But wherefore do you hold me here ſo long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i“ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently“: 

For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 

The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Caſ. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the ſubject of my ſtory.— 

I cannot tell, what you and other en 
Think of this life; but, for my ſingle ſelf, 

J had as lief n6t be, as live to be | 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 

I was born free as Cæſar; ſo were you: 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tyber chating with her ſhores, 
Czfar ſaid to me, Dar'ſ/t thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood *, 

And ſwim to yonder point? — Upon the word, 
Accouter'd as 1 was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow: ſo, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd; and we did buffet it 
With Juſty finews ; throwing it aſide 

And ftemming it with hearts of cuntroverſy. 


7 And I will loat on both indifferently :] Dr. Warburton has a long 
note on this occaſion, which is very trifling. When Brutus firſt names 
bonowr and death, he calmly declares them indierext ; but as the image 
kindles in his mind, he ſets Honour above /ife. ls not this natural? 

| JounsoN. 

8 — Dar f thou, Caſſius, now, 

| Leap in with me into this angry flood,] Shakſpeare probably recol- 
lected the ſtory which Suctonius has told of Cæſar's leaping into 
the ſea, when he was in danger by a boat's being overladen, and 
ſwimming to the next ſhip with his Commentaries in his left hand.” 
Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606, p. 26. 30 alſo, ibid. 
p. 24: Were rivers in his way to hinder his paſſage, croſs over 
them he would, either ſwimming, or elſe bearing himſelf upon 
blowed leather bottles.” MALON R. 

But 


16 JULIUS CESAR. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos d“, 

Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I. fink. 

I, as Æneas, our great anceſtor, 

Did from the flames of 'Troy upon his ſhoulder 

The old Anchiſes bear, fo, from the waves of Tyber 

Did I the tired Cæſar: And this man EN 

Is now become a god; and Caſſius is | 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 

If Cæſar careleſsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did ſhake : *tis true, this god did ſhake :- 

His coward lips did from their colour fly“; 

And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 

Did loſe his luſtre : I did hear him groan : | 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 

Alas! it cry'd, Give me ſome drink, Titinius, 

As a ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtick world ?, | 

And bear the palm alone. [ Shout. Nouriſgb. 
Bru. Another genera] ſhout ! | 

I do believe, that theſe applauſes are 


9 But ere ve could arri ve the point propos d, The verb arrive is uſed, 
without the prepoſition at, by Milton in the ſecond book of Paradiſe 
Loft, as well as by Shakſpeare in the Third Part of K. Henry VI. 
Act V. ſc. iii. | 

« — thoſe powers that the queen 
« Hath rais'd in Galla, have arriv'd our coaſt.” STErvens, 

F His coward lips did from their colour fly;] A plain man would 
have ſaid, the colour fled from his lips, and not his lips from their celyur, 
But the falſe expreſſion was for the ſake of as falle a piece of wit: 
a poor quibble, allud ng to a coward flying from his colours. 

| | WARBURTON. 

2 — get the flart of the mejeſlich world, &c.] This image is extreme- 
ty noble: it is taken from the Olympic games. The majeftick world is 
a fine periphraſis for the Roman empire: their citizens ſet themſelves 
on a footing with kings, and they called their dominion Orbis Romanus. 
But the particular alluſion ſeems to be to the known ſtory of Cæſar's 
great pattern Alexander, who being aſked, Whether he would run 
the courſe at the Olympic games, replied, Yes, F the racers ꝛbere Kings. 

. WARBURTON. 

That the alluſion is to the prize allotted in games to the foremoſt 

in the race, is very clear. All the reſt exiſted, 1 apprehend, only in 


Dr. Warburton's imagination, . MALONE, "PP 
For 
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For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Cæſar. 
Caſ. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world, 
Like a Coloſſus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 

Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates : - 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 

But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus, and Cæſar: What ſhould: be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name: 
Sound them, it-doth become the motith-as wall * 
Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, | 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. [So 
Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this nr Cæſar feed, 

That he is grown fo great? Age, thou art mam'd: 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, ſince the great flood, 

But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they ſay till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompals d but one man? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O! you and J have heard our fathers ſay, 

'There was a Brutus once *, that would have brook'd ' 
The eternal devil © to keep his ſtate in Rome, 


3 — and we petty men 
Wall under his huge legs] So, as an anonymous-writer has ob⸗ 
ſerved, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. IV. c. 10. 
g FgBut I the meaneſt man of many more, 
Vet much diſdaining unto him to lout, 
creep between his legs.” MALONE., 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ;] A ſimilar thou ght o 
curs in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1614: 
« What diapaſon's more in Tarquin's name 
« Than in a ſubject's? or what's Tullia- 
More in the ſound, than ſhould become the name 
« Of a poor maid ? * STEEVENS. 

S — There was a Brutus once,] i. e. Lucius Junius Brutus. STEEV: 
* — eternal devii—] I ſhould think that our authour wrote rather, 
mfernal devil. Jon NSON. 

I would continue to read eternal devil. Z. J. Brutus (ſays Caffius,} 
would as ſoon have ſubmitted to the perpetual dominion of a demon, as lo the 
laſting government of a ling. STEEVENS, 

As 
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As eaſily as a king, W 

Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 
What you would work me to, I have ſome aim: 
How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 
I ſhall recount hereafter ; for this preſent, 
I would not, fo with love 1 might entreat you, 
Be any further mov'd. What you have ſaid, 


I will confider 3. what you have to fay, 
I Vill with patience hear: and find a time 


Both meet to hear, and anſwer, ſuch high things, 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ? ;. - 
Brutus had rather be a villager, | 


Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 


Under theſe hard conditions as this ume : 

Is like to lay upon us“. | 
Caf. I am. glad, that my weak words : 

Have ſtruek but thus much ſhew of fire from Brutus. 


Re. enter CxsaR, and bis Train. 


Bru, The games are done, and Cæſar is returning» 

Caſ. As they paſs by, pluck Cfſca by the ſleeve z- 
And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 

Bru, I will do ſo:— But, fol you, Caſſius, 
The angry ſpot doth glow on Cæſar's brow, 


And all the reſt look like a chidden train: 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 


Looks with ſuch ferret 9 and ſuch firy eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, 


- Being croſs'd in conference by ſome ſenators. 


Caf. Caſca will tell us what the matter is. 

Cæſ. Antonius. | 

%% | 5 | 
Cæſ. Let me have men about me that are fat; 


7. — chew upon this ;] Conſider this at leiſure ; ruminate on this. 
8 | JokNsoN. 
8 Under theſe hard conditions as this time | 955 
Ts like to lay upon us.] As, in our authour's age, was frequently 
uſed in the ſenſe of that. So, in North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, 
1579: © inſomuch as they that ſaw it, thought he had been 
burnt.” Malk. | | 5 15 
9' — ferret—} A ferret has red eyes. JOHNSON, 


Sleck- 


*. 
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Sleek-headed men, and ſuch as ſleep o'nights © 

Yond' Caſſius has a lean and hungry look ; _ 

He thinks too much: ſuch men are dangerous. 

Ant. Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous; 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Caf. Would he were fatter * :—But I fear him not: 

Vet if my name were liable to fear, 8 

I do not know the man I ſhould avoid | 

So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much 

He is a great obſerver, and he looks EE 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 

As thou doit, Antony; he hears no Mmuſick!: 

Seldom he ſmiles 3. and ſmiles in ſuch a fort, 5 5 

As if he moek'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 5 — 

That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 4 

Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, . =» 

Whiles they behold a greater than themſelves 3 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 

Than what 1 feat; for always I am Cesfar. 

Cone on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. f 
[Exeunt Cx sAR, and his train. Cas c A. ſtays behind. 

Caſca, You jones me by the cloak; Would you ſpeak 

wien me 3 


1 Sleel-beaded men, &e.] So, in fir Thomas North's tranſlation of 
Plutarch, 1579, * When Cæſar's friends complained unto him of 
Antonius and Dolabella, that they pretended ſome miſchief towards 
kim; he anſwered them again, as for thoſe fat men and ſmooth» 
cumbed heads, (quoth he) I never reckon of them; but theſe pale- 
viſaged and carrion-lean-people, I fear them moſt; meaning Brutus 
and Caſfſing,” | | 5 — 
And again: e | © | | 
% Cæſar and Caſſius in great jealouſy, and ſuſpected him much; 
whereupon he ſaid on a time, to his friends, what will Caſſius do, 
tnink you? I like not his pale looks.” STzevens. 
= Would he were Fetter :—] Johnſon in his Bartholomews-fair, 1614, 

unjuſtly ſneers at this paſſage, in Knockham's ſpeech to the Pig- 
woman. * Come, there's no malice in fat:folks ; I never fear thee, an I can 
ſcape, thy lean moon-calf there.” WARBURTON, ; 

5 — Ze hears nomuſick:)] Our authour conſidered the having no de- 
light in muſick as ſo certain a mark of an auſtere diſpoſition, that in. 
The Merchant „Venice he has pronounced, that | 3 : 
The man that hath no muſick in his ſoul, _ 
A fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils.” Marows. 


=—_ JULIUS CASAR: 

Bru. Av; Caſca ; tell us what hath chanc'd to-day. 
That Cæſar looks ſo ſad. 

Caſca. Why you were with him, were you not? 

Bru. T ſhould not then aſk Caſca what had chanc'd. 

Caſca. Why, there was a crown offer'd him: and being: 
offerꝰd him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus 
and then the people fell a' ſhouting. 

Aru. What was the ſecond noiſe for? 

Caſca. Why for that too. 

Caf. They ſhouted thrice; What was the laſt cry the? 

Caſca. Why for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offer'd hirh thrice ? 

Caſca. Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by thrice, every 
time gentler than other; and at vary putting by, mine 
honeſt neighbours ſhonted. 

Caſ. Who offer'd him the crown? 2 

Caſca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the wanner of it, gentle Caſca. 

Caſca. I can as well be hang'd, as tell the manner of it: 
it was mere foolery, I did not mark it. I ſaw Mark Antony 
offer him a crown * *twas not a crown neither, twas 
one of theſe coronets “ ;—and, as I told you, he put it by 
once: but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have 
had it. Then he offer'd it to him again; then he put it by 
again: but, to my thinking, he was very lothto lay his 
fingers off it. And then he offer d it the third time; he 
put it the third time by: and ſtill as he refuſed it, the rab- 
blement hooted, and clapp'd their chopp'd hands, and threw- 

up their ſweaty night-caps, and utter'd ſuch a deal of ſtinking 
breath becauſe Cæſar refuſed the crown, that it had almoſt 
choked Cæſar; for he ſwoon'd, and fell down at it: And 
for mine own part, I durſt not laugh, for fear of opening 
my lips, and receiving the bad air. 

Caf. Bar, ſoft, I pray you: What? did G. ſwoon ? 

Caſca. He fell down in the market-place, and foam'd at: 
mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. 

Bru, Tis very like; he hath the falling-fickneſs... 

a., No, Cæſar hath it not; but you, and I, 
And honeſt Caſca, we have the falling-ſickneſs. 


f one of theſe coronets 3] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
Ehe came to Cæſar, and preſented him . wreathed about 
with laurel,” STEEVENS, 
Caſca. ä 


JULIUS CASAR. I 


Caſca. I know not what you mean by that; but, I am 
"ſure, Cæſar fell down. If the tag - rag people did not clap 
him, and hiſs him, according as he pleaſed, and diſpleaſed 
them, as they uſe to do the players in the theatre, I am no 
true man ?. 
Bru. What ſaid he, when he came unto himſelf? 
Caſca. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiv'd 
the common herd was glad he refuſed the crown, he pluck'd 
me ope his doublet, and offer'd them bis throat to cut. — 
An I had been a man of any oceupation ?, if I would not 
have taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among 
the rogues :—and ſo he fell. Wffen he came to himſelf 
again, he ſaid, If he had done, or ſaid, any thing amiſs, he 
deſired their worſhips to think it was his infirmity.” Three 
or four wenches; where I ſtood, cry'd, Alus, good aul! 
and forgave him with all their hearts: But there's no heed 
to be taken of them; if Cæſar had qtabb'd their mothers, 
they would have done-noflels.; 
Bru. And after that, he came, thus ſad, away! 
Caſca. Ay. 
Caſ. Did Cicero ſay any thing ? 
Caſta. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 
Caſ. To what effect? ; 
Caſca. Nay, an I tell you that, I'll ne'er look you i the 
Face again: But thoſe, that underſtood him, ſmiled at one 
-another, and ſhook their heads: but, for mine own part, 
it was Greek to me. 1 could tell you more news too: 
Marullus and Flavius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's images, 
ere put to ſilence. Fare you well. There was more fos- 
lery yet, if I could remember it. 

Caf. Will you ſup with me to-night, Caſca ? 

Caſca. No, I am promiſed forth. 

Caſ. Will you dine with me to-morrow. ? 

Caſca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and _ 
dinner worth the eating. 
"Caf. Good; I will expect you. | | 
Caſca. Do ſo : Farewel both. | 2 Casca. 


no true man.—] No honeſt man. Marone. 
© — a man of ay occupation,] Had I been a mechanick, one of the 
Plebeians to who n he offered his throat. JounsoN. 
So, in Coriolanus, Act IV. ſe.vi : 
« — You that ſtood fo much 
"* Upon the voice of occupation,” MALONE, 


Bru, 
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Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle, when he went to ſchool. 
Caf. So he is now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprize, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeneſs is a ſauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeft his words 
With better appetite. | 
Bru. And ſo it is. For this time I will leave you: 
To-morrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, 
T will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and d will wait for you. 
Caſ. I will do ſo —till then, think of the world. 
| [ Exit BrvrTvs. 
Well, Brutus, thou 4 art noble ; yet, I fee, © 
'Thy honourable metal may be wrought _. 
From that it is di{pos'd ?-: Therefore *tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 
For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc d? 
Cæſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 
If I were Brutus now, and be were Caſſius, 
He ſhould not humour me *. I will this night; 
In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from ſeveral citizens, 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein obſcurely 
Ceæſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at: 
And, after this, let Cæſar ſeat him ſure ; 
For we will ſhake him, or worſe days endure. [ Exit. 


7 'Thy honourable metal may be brought 
From that it is diſpos d. ] The beſt metal or temper may be worked 
into qualities contrary to its original conſtitution. Jonxsox. 
From that it is %o, d, i. e. diſpos'd to. MaALONE. 
8 If I were Brutus now, and he were Coffin us, 
He ſboulil not humour me.] The meaning I think is, Cæſar loves 
Brutus, but if Brutus and I were to change places, his love ſbauld not humour 
me, ſhould not take hold of my affection, ſo as to make me forget 


my principles. I OHNSON, 


S OS 


JULIUS CESAR. .- "ny 
SCENE III. 

| The fame. A Street. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter, from oppoſite fiddes, Cas oA, 


evith his ſword drawn, and C1cxRro. 


Cic. Good even, Caſca: Brought you Cæſar home 9 2 
Why are you breathleſs ? and why Rare you fo? 

Caſca. Are you not mov'd, when all the ſway of earth ® 
Shakes, like a thing unfirm ? O Cicero, | 
I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſclding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; and I have ſeen 
The ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds: 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 

Either there is a civil ftrife ia heaven 

Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, 
Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. | 
Cic. Why, ſaw you any thing more wonderful? 

Caſca. A common ſlave (you know him well by ſight) 
Held up his left hand, which did flame, and burn 
Like twenty torches join'd; and yet his hand, 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, (I have not ſince put up my ſword,) 

Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who gaz'd upon me, and went ſurely by ?, | 
POD FT RR Without 


9 — Brought you Cæſar home ?| Did you attend Cæſar home ? 
þ | c Jou xsox. 
1 — ſway of carth—] The whole weight or momentum of this globe. 
„„ OHNSON, 
? A common ſlave, & c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch 
« a flave of the ſouldiers that did caſt a marvelous burning flame 
out of his hande, inſomuch as they that ſaw it, thought he had 
bene burnt ; but when the fire was out, it was found he had no 

hurt.“ SrTeeveNs. e 

3 Who ga d upon me, and went ſurly by,] The old copy reads 
glas d, for which Mr. Pope ſubſtituted glar d, and this reading has 
been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. Glar'd certainly is te 
our ears a more forcible expreſſion; I have however adopted a read- 
ing propoſed by Dr. Jobnſon, gaæ d, induced by the following paſſage 


in Stowe's Chronicle, 1615, from which the word gaze ſeems in our 


authour's time to have been peculiarly applied to the fierce aſpect 
K : ; ; of 
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24 JULIUS CASAR. 
Without annoying me: And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 
"Transformed with their fear; who ſwore, they ſaw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ſtreets. 
And, yeſterday, the bird of night did ſit, 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting, and ſhricking. When theſe prodigies 
Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, | 
Theſe are their reaſons, — They are natural; 
For; I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed, it is a ſtrange-diſpoſed time: 
But men may cenſtrue things after their faſhion, 
Clean from the purpoſe * of the things themſelves. 
Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow? * 
Caſca. He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
Zend word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 
Cic. Good night then, Caſca: this diſturbed ſky 
Is not to walk in. | 
Caſca. Farewel, Cicero. | [Exit Cicxro, 
| Enter Càss ius. 8 
Caſ. Who's there? 
Caſca. A Roman. 


of a lion, and therefore may be preſumed to have been the word 
here intended. The writer is deſcribing a trial valour (as he calls 
it,) between a lion, a bear, a ſtone-horſe and a maſtiff; which was 
- exhibited in the Tower, in the year 1609, before the king and all 
the royal family, diverſe great lords, and many others: — Then 
was the great Hon put forth, who gazed awhile, but never offered to 
aſſault or approach the bear.” Again: „the above mentioned 
yourſg luſty lyon and lyoneſs were both put together; to ſee if they 
would reſcue the third, but they would not, but fear/ully [that is, 
dreadfully] gazed upon the dogs.” Again: The lyon having fought. 
long, and his tongue being torne, lay ſtaring and panting a pretty 
while, ſo as all the. beholders thought he had been utterly ſpoyled 
and ſpent ; and upon a ſodaine gazed upon that dog which remained, 
and ſo ſoon as he had ſpoyled and worried, almoſt deſtroyed him. 
In this laſt inſtance gaz d ſeems to be uſed as exactly ſynonymous 
to the modern word glar'd, for the lion immediately after wards 
proceeds to worry and deſtroy the dog. MaLone, 
Glar d is certainly right. To gage is only to look ſtedfaſtly, or 
with admiration. Glar'd has a ſingular; propriety, as it expreffes 
the ſurious ſcintillation of a lion's eyes: and, that a lion ſhould ap- 
pear full of fury, and yet attempt no violence, augments the pro- 
digy. STEEVENS, 
Clean from the purpoſe] Clean is altogether, entirely. Maloxx. 
Caf. 


ads JULIUS | CESAR. 28 


Caſ. Caſca, by your voice. eee Bauch! 

Caſca. Your ear is good. Caſſius, what night is this ? 

Caſ. A very pleaſing night to honeſt men. 

Caſca. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? 

Caf. Thoſe, that have known the earth ſo full of faults. 

For my part, I have walk'd about the ſtreets, | 

Submitting me unto the perilous night; 

And, thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 

Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder - ſtone: 

And, when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 

The breaft of heaven, I did preſent myſelf 

Even in the aim and very flaſh of it. 2 SID 

Caſca. But wherefore did you fo much tempt the hea- 
vens ? 06h 08 HS. 1 | | 

Ft is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, fend 

Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſſi us. HEE 

Caf. You are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of life 

That ſhould be in a Roman, you do want, 

Or elſe you uſe not : You'look pale, and gaze, 

And put on fear, and caſt yourſelf in wonder, 

To ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would conſider the true cauſe, _ 

Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, ' 

Why birds, and beaſts, from quality and kind * ; 

Why old men fools; and children calculate 7; 

Why all theſe things change, from their ordinance, - | 

Their natures, and pre-formed faeulties, 

To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find, 

That heaven hath infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 

To make them inſtruments of fear, and warning, 

Unto ſome monſtrous ſtare. Now could I, Caſca, 


K y birds, and beaſto, from quality and Lind; That is, Why, they WA 
«:v14te from quality and nature. This line might perhaps be more 
properly placed after the next line: | 5 

Why birds, and beaſls, from quality and kind, | 4 

Why all theſe things change from their ordinance. Jon x so. | 
and children calculate ;] Calculate here ſigniſies to foretell or 
logy (which was at that time much in vogue) being performed by 2 
bong tedious calculation, Shakſpeare, with his uſual liberty, em- 
W ploys the /pecies [calculate] for the genus foretel.] WARBURTOW. 
=_ B>hakſpeare found the liberty cſtabliſhed, To calculate a nativity, 
is the technical term. Jon xsox. 


propheſy : for the cuſtom of foretelling fortunes by judicial aſtro- 


26 JULIUS CESAR. 


Name to thee a man molt like this dreadful night ; 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol : | 
A man no mightter than thyſelf, or me, 
In perſonal action; yet prodigious grown “, 
And fearful, as theſe {trange eruptions are. 
Caſca. *Tis Cæſar that you mean: Is it not, Caſſius? 
Caf. Let it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have thewes and limbs * like to their anceſtors; 3 
But, woe the while! our fathers' minds are dead, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers? ſpirits; 
Our yoke and ſufferance ſhew us womaniſh. 
Caſca. Indeed, they ſay, the ſenators to-morrow 
Mean to eſtabliſh Cæſar as a king: : 
And he ſhall wear his crown, by ſea, and land, 
In every place, fave here in Italy. 0 | 
Caf. I know where I will wear this dagger then ; 
Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius : 55 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong ; 
"herein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: | 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive 20 the ſtrength of ſpirit; : 
Bur life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelt. 
If I know this, know all the world beſides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 
I can ſhake off at pleaſure. 
Caſca. So can I: 
So every bond man in his own hand bears 
The ꝓower to cancel his captivity. 
Caſ. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant tuen? 
Poor man ! I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he ſces, the Romans are but ſheep : 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 


— prodigious grozwn,} Prodigious is portentous, STEEVENS. 

2 73 thewes and limbs— | Therres is an obſolete word imply} ing 
nerves Or muſcular ſtrengtb. It is uſed by Falſtaſl in the Sccond Part 
of K. Henry TF. and in Hamlet : 

« Fornature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
« Tn thezves and bulk.“ 
Phe two laſt folios, in which ſome worm are jojudicioully mo- 


dernizcd, read Ane tos. STEEVENS, 5 
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JULIUS CESAR. "=P; 
Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 

| Begin it with weak ſtraws : What traſh is Rome, 

What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 

For the baſe matter ro illuminate 

So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, O, grief! 

Where haſt thou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 

Before a willing bondman: then I know 

My anſwer muſt be made“: But I am arm'd, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Caſca. You ſpeak to Caſca: and to ſuch a man, 
That is no flearing tell-tale. Hold my hand * : 

Be factious for redreſs * of all theſe gibts 

And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, 

As who goes fartheſt. 

Caſ. There's a bargain made. 

Now know yon, Caſca, I have mov'd already 
Some certain of the nobleſt-minded Romans, 

To undergo, with me, an enterprize 

Of honourable-dangerous conſequence ; 

And I do know, by this, they (tay for me 

In Pompey's porch : For now, this fearful night, 
There is no ſtir, or walking in the ſtreets ; 

And the complexion of the element 


Is favour'd like the work * we have in hand, 
Mott bloody, firy, and molt terrible. 


Enter CINNA. 


her Stand cloſe awhile, for here comes one in haſte. 
Caf. Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait 


My anſwer muſt be mad: :] I ſhall be called to account, 1 muſt 

28 * r as for ſeditious words. JohN sON. 

— Held my hand :] is the ſame as, Here's my hand. JouxsoN. 

2 Be factious for redreſs— | Fattivus ſcems here to mean adve. 
Jounsox, 

It means, I apprehend, embody a party or faction. MaLoNe. 

3 Ts fauvour'd like the work—-] I he old edition reads: 

7s favors, like the work _ 

I think we ſhould read: 

In favour's Iile the work wwe have in hand, 

- Meft bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 

5: is look, countenance, appearance. Jon xsox. 

o favour 1s to riſemble., Thus Stany hurſt in his tranflation of the 

Third Book of Virgil” 9 Tasia, 1282: 

Vith the petit town gates favouring the principal old portes.“ 

We may read It favours, or Is favour di, e. is in appearance or 

| countenance like, &c, STEEVENS. 


2 He 


23. | © JULIUS/ CESAR 


He is a friend. —Cinna, where haſte you 0 | 
Cin. To find out you; Who's that? Metellus Cimber? 
Caf. No, it is Caſca; one incorporate 

To our attempts. Am 1 not ftaid for, Cinna? 

Cin. I am glad on't. What a fearful night is this? 

There's two or three of us have ſeen Rrange ſights. 

Caſ. Am I not ſtaid for? Tell me. 
Cin. Yes, 

You are. O, Caſſius, if you could but win 

The noble Brutus to our party— —- 

Caf. Be you content: Good Cinna, take this paper, 

And look you lay it in the prætor's chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 

In at his window : ſet this up with wax 

Upon old Brutus ſtatue : all this done, 

Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 

Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonius, there? 

Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 

To ſeek you at your houſe. Well, Iwill hie, 

And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. I 

Caf. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. 


Come, Caſca, you and I wall. yet, ere day, 

See Brutus at his houſe : three parts of him 

Is ours already ; and the man entire, 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 
Caf. O, he fits high in all the people's hearts: 

And that, which would appear nes in us, 

His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 

Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. | f 
Caf. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 

You have right well conceited. Let us go, 

For it is after midnight; and, ere day, 

We will awake him, and be ſure of him. [Exeunt. 
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tience in Shakfpeare's time, MALONE, 


rs ESR. 29 
ACT. IHI. SC ENET 
The ſame. Brutus's Orchard *. 


nter BRUTUS-. 


Bru, What, Lucius! ho! 1 : 
I cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, | 
Give gueſs how near to day.—Lucius, I fay !— 
I would it were my fault to fleep ſo ſoundly. — | 
When, Lucius, wheo 5 ? Awake, Ifay : What Lucius ! 


Enter Lucius. 


Luc. Call'd you; my ford?  __ 

Bru. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. | 

Luc, I will, my lord. _ I IDS, Pe. 
Bru. It mult be by his death : and, for my part, 

I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crown'd :—. 
How that might change his nature, there's the queſtion. 
It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 


* 


And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?—That ;— 


And then, I grant, we put a fting in him, 


That at his will he may do danger-with.. _ 
The abuſe of greatneſs is, when it disjoins 


4 — Brutus orchard.) The modern editors read garde, but orch+ 
ard ſeems anciently to have had the ſame meaning, -STEEYENS. 
That theſe two words were anciently ſynonymous, appears from 

a line in this play : 5 

“he bath left you all his walks, A 

« His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

* On ris BEE Fiber, oo GE eo en 
In Sir T. North's Tra/lation of Plutarch, the paſſage which Shak- 
ſpeare has here copied, | ſtands thus: “ He left his gardens and 


' arbours-unto"the people, which he had on this fide of the river 


'Tyber.” 1 | 3 5 : 
So alſo in Barret's Alvearic, 15 80: A' garden or an orcbard, hortus. 
Ihe truth is, that few of our anceſtors had in the age of Queen 


Elizabeth figs other garden but an orchard ; and bence the latter 
word was con 


| nfidered as ſynonymous to the former. MaLoxE. 
When, Lucius, when ?] This was a common expreſſion of impa- 
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30  JULIUS - SAR. 


Remorſe from power s: And, to ſpeak truth of Cæſar, 


J have not known when his affections ſway*d 

More than his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof ?, 
That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the climber- upward turns his face: 

But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back 8, 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees ꝰ 

By which he did aſcend: So Czfar may; 

Then, left he may, prevent. And, ſince the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, fag 
Faſhion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to theſe, and theſe extremities : 

Aud therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 

Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind *, grow mifehievous: 
And kill him in the ſhell. ES: | 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Tuc. The taper burneth in your cloſet, fir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up; and, I am ſure, 
It did not lie there, when I went to bed. 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March * * 1 | 
. ere . 74140 * 


— 


EF 3-1 


© Remorſe from power :] Remorſe, for mercy. WARBURTON. 
Remorſeis pity, and has twice occurred in that ſenſe in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, Act II. and Act V. STEEVENS. 
7 — common prof.] It is proved by common experience. Maso. 
® But azuben he once attains the upmeſt round, * 5 
- He then unto the ladder turns his back, &c.) So, in Danicl's Civil 
Wars, 1602: - | Eons E672 | | | 
„ The aſpirer, once attain'd unto the topp, 
« Cuts off thoſe means by which himſelf got up : 
« And with a harder hand, and ſtraighter rein, 
« Doth curb that looſeneſs he did find before; 
Doubting the occ..fion like might ſerve again 
« His own example makes him fear the more.” MaLOoN E. 
9 — Baſe degree] Low ſteps. JonnsoN. | | 
1 — as his lind. —] According to his nature. JoHNs0N. 
Perhaps rather, as all theſe of his kind, that is, nature, Maloxr. 
2 I; not to-merrcv, Boy, the ides of March ?] The old copy has--the 
-f of March. The correction was made by Mr. Theobald. The. 
error muſt have been that of a tranſcriber or printer ; for our au- 
thour without any minute calculation might have found the. ides, 
nones, and kalends, oppoſite the reſpective days of the — a8 | 
O38; 44 : & 


— 
— 


JULIUS CESAR. nin 6 

Luc. I knom no, e ðͤ £0 
Bru. Look in the kalendar, and bring me word. 
Luc. I will, fir. . 3 DLZxxit. 
Bru. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. Ya 

: | a ans [Opens the leiter, and reads. 
Brutus, thou flep*}l 3 awake, and ſee thyſelfs - 
Shall Roine — Spral, firike, redreſs ! © ' 5 
Brutus, thou fleep?}t $ awake,— | 
Such inſtigations have been often dropp'd — 
Where I have took them up. Rs 
Hall Rome—Thus mult I piece it out; 39 
Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe? What! Rome ? 
My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call 'd a king, 
Speak, /lrike, redreſs Am I entreated 
Jo ſpeak, and ſtrike? O Rome! I make thee promiſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiveſt : 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! | 
| Re-enter Lucius. 3 

Luc. Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. [| Knock within. 
Bru. Tis good. Go to the gate; ſomebody knocks. 
| Txit Lucius. 
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Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt Cæſar, 
J have nor ſlept. | 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantaſma #, or a hideous dream: 


the Almanacks of the time. In Hopton's Concordancie of yeares, 1676, 
now before me, oppoſite to the fifteenth of March is printed Ius. 

5 | MALONE. \ 
We can never ſuppoſe the ſpeaker to have loſt fourteen days in 
his account. He is here plainly ruminating on what the ſoothiayer 
told Cæſar. [Acc I. fc. ii.] in his preſence. [—Beware the ides of . 
March.] The boy comes back and ſa ys, Sir, March is waſted fourtcen 
«Gays. So that the morrono vas the ides of March, as he ſuppoſed. For 

March, May, July, and October, had fix nones each, ſo that the 
ufteenth of Mirch was the ides of that month. WarBukToN. 

5 — March is waſted fourteen. days.] In former editions: 
Sir, March is waſted fifteen days. 
The editors are ſlightly miſtaken : it was waſted but fourteen days : 
this was the dawn of the 15th, when the boy makes his report. 
| ; 3  __ 'THEOBALD. 
_ * Lite a phantaſma,—] © A phantaſme, ſays Bullokar, in his Eng- 
iſs Expyitor, 1616, is a viſion, or imagined appearance.” MATONx. 


The 


32 JULIUS CAESAR. 


Ihe genius, * the mortal inſtruments, 


Are then i in council * ; and the Rate of 2 man, 
Like 


510 „ *{ 


| 
11 0 h 5 The genius, and the mortal eee 
i Are then in council ; c.] Pr. Warburton has written a long note, 
| which I have not pr eſerved, becauſe it is no juſt comment on the- 
- paſſage before us. The ſubſtance of it may be found in a letter 
written by him to Mr. Concanen, in 1 726-7, which T publiſhed a. 
few years ago, and which I ſhalt ſabjoin at the end of this play, not 
WE as illuſtrating 3 but merely as a literary curioſity. 
Ma TLONE. 
Dr. Warburton's pg eriticiſm ſon this paſſage] might well 
have been ſhortened. Ihe genius is not the genius of a tingdom, nor 
are the Hu, , onſpirators. Shakſpeare is deſcribing what paſſes 
in a ſingle boſom, the inſurreftion which a conſpirator feels agitating 
the /i!tle kingdom of his own mind; when the genius, or power that 
watches for his protection, and the mortal inflruments, the paſſions, 
which excite him to a deed of honour and danger, are in council and 
debate; when the deſire of action and the care of ſafety, keep the 
mind in continual fluctuation and diſturbance. - JonxSsoW _ 
The word genius in our authour's time, meant either © a good 
angel or a familiar evil ſpirit,” and is ſo defined by Bullokar in his 
. Expoſitor, 161 6. So, in Mach cr 
„e and, pnder Ham.” -- ; 
« My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is. aid, 
« Mark Antony's was by Cœſar's.“ 
Again, in Antony and 8 | 
1 0 Thy dæmon, that thy ff pirit which keeps thee, is, &c. 
. The more uſual ſignification now affixed to this word was not 
known till ſeveral years: afterwards. ,Lhave not found it in the com- 
mon modern ſenſe in any book earlier than che DiCtionary publiſhed 
by Edward Phillips, in. 1657. . 
Mortal is certainly uſed. 3 as in many Sis! places, for deadly, 
So, in Othello : 
« And you, ye mortal engines, &c. | 
The mortal inſir uments then are, the deadly paſſions, or as they are 
called in Macbeth, the * mortal thoughts,” which excite each “ corporal 
agent” to the performance of ſome arduous deed. So, as Mr, Maton 
has obſerved, in the play laſt mentioned: 
— lam ſettled, and bend u 
% Each corporal agent. to this terrible feat.” 
The /ittle kingdom of man is a notion that Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
been fond of. So, K. Richard II. ſpeaking of himſelf : 
And theſe ſame thoughts people this Jil world.” 
Again, in X. Lear: 
«. Strives in 2 little ⁊uorli of man to outſcorn 
The to- and- fro conflicting wind and rain.” 
Again, in X. John: : 
& —-n the body of this WY land, 
* * his ah Loeb Tb 
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W bs CAM X 33 
Like to a little kipgdom, ſuffers then va Ai i 7 
The nature of an inſurrection. 


Re- enter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, 'tis your brother Caſſius ® at the door, 


* Who doth deſire to ſte A 
Bru. Is he alone? e | 
Luc. No, fir, there are more with him. 


Bru. Do you know them? | 
Luc. No, ſir; their hats are pluck'd about — ka 8 | 


And half their faces bury'd in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may ert them 

By any mark of favour '. | IF 

Bru. Let them enter. | Fei Lacins 
They are the faction. O conſpiraey  _ 

Sham'ſt thou to ſhewC thy dangerous brow by night, 

When evils are moſt free? O, then, by day, 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough, 

'Fo mark thy monſtrous videgs1 ? Seek none, 5 


1 haveadhered to the old copy, which reads the ſtare of a man 

Shakſpeare is here ſpeaking of the auffoidual in whoſe mind the genius 

and the mortal inſtruments hold a council, not of ian, or mankind,. 

in general. Ihe paſſage above quoted from X. Lear does not militate 

againſt the old copy here. There tlie iadividzal is marked out by the 

word his, and © the little world of man” is thus circumſcribed, and ap- 

propriated to Lear. 'Tlic editor of the ſecond folio omitted the arti- 

cle, probably from a miftaken notion concerning the. metre; and all 

the ſubſequent editors have adopted his alteration. ' Many words of 

two ſyllables are uſed by Shakſpcare as taking up the time of only 

one · as whether, either, brether, lover, gentle, ſpirit ; &c. and I ſuppole- 

council is ſo uſed here. 

The reading of the only authentick copy, to which i have ad- 

hered, is ſupported by a paſſage in Hamlet :— What a pixce of 

work is a man!“ 

As council 1s here uſed as a monoſyllable, ſo is noble in Titus 

1 Androicus: - 

1 „ Loſe not fo n6ble a frientl on vain ſuppoſe. ” MaroxE. 

2 There is a paſſage in Troilur and Craſiau, which beats ſome reſcuas” 

blance to this: 0 

6 imagin'd worti 

« Hold: in his blood ſuch ſwoln and hot aitcourls;. 

4 '{'hat, *twixthis mental and his active parts, 

Kingdom'd Achilles in commetion rages, 

* And batters *painſt itſelf.“ Masox. 

* — your brother C, Caſſius married Fania, Brutus? filter. | 
ST EPVEN 9h 

7 = any mark of faveur.] Any diſtingon of countenance. ſounsoN. 
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Hide it in ſmiles, and affability;; 5 1 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance „ e BW 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough VA 
To hide thee from b N 


Enter 8 Casca, Bein 88 Wiazztres 
CixBER, and TREBONIUS. 


Caf. 1 think, we are too bold upon your reſt: 

Good morrow, Brutus; Do we trouble you? 

Bru. I have been up this hour; awake, all night. 
Know I theſe men, that come along with you? 

Caf. Yes, every man of them; and no man . 
But honours you: and every one doth wiſh, _ 
You had but that opinion of yourſelf, 

Which every noble Roman bears of you. 

This is Trebonius. 5 
Bru. He is welcome hither. | & 
Caf. This Decius Brutus. 

Bru. He is welcome too. | 

Caf. This, Caſca; this, Cinna 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 

Bru. They are all weteome. 

What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves 

Betwixt your eyes. and night ? 

Caſ.. Shall I entreat a word? [They ies. 

Dec. Here lies the eaſt : Doth not the day break here! 2 

Caſca. No. | 

Cin. O, pardon, br, 1 it Hi; and yon grey nnes, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 

Caſca. You ſhall confeſs, that you are both deceiv'd.. 
Here, as I point my ſword, the ſun ariſes ; 

Which is a great way growing on the fourth, 

Weighing the youthful ſeaſon of the year. 

Some two months hence, up Higher toward the north 

He firſt preſents his fire; and the high eaſt 

Stands, as the Capitol, directly bere. 


For if thou pat b, thy native ſemblance en,] If thou wall in hy true 
form. Jo#NSON. 
Ihe ſame verb is uſcd by Dra W e in his Pelyolbion, Song n: 
«© Where, from the nene bouring hills, her pailage Wey doth: 
: ath. 755 
Again, in his Epiſtle from Dute Humphrey to Elinor Cobham : 
* Petbing young Henry's unadviſed ways. STEEVENS. 


Bru. 


r 


% 1 — 
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Bru. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Caf. And let us ſwear our reſolution. 07-27% 4 
Bra. No, not an oath: If not the face of men 5 
The ſufferance of our ſouls, the time's abuſe. 

If theſe be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high - ſighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery *. But if theſe, 

As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough _ © 

To kindle ene and to ſteel with ralour 


9 No, not an oath-* If not the face of men, Ke) Dr. Warburtow 
would read fate of men; but his elaborate emendation is, I think, 
erroneous. The face of men is the countenance the regard, the dere 
of the publick; in other terms, honour and reputation; or ihe face ef 
men may mean the dejected look of the people. Jon xsON. 
So, Tully in Catilinam :— Nibil horum ora vultiſue moverunt ? 
Shakſpeare form'd this ſpeech on the following paſſage in fir T. 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch “ The conſpirators having never 
taken oaths together, nor taken or given any caution or aſſurance, 
nor binding themfclves one to another by any religious oaths, they 
kept the matter ſo ſecret to themſelves,” &c. STEEVENS. 
In this ſentence, as in ſeveral others, Sbakſpeare, with a view per- 
haps to imitate the abruptneſs and inaccuracy of diſcourſe, has con- 
ſtructed the latter part without any regard to the beginning. If 
the face of men, the ſuſferance of our ſouls, &c. if theſe be not 
«ficient ; if theſe be motives weak,” &c. , So, in the Tempeſt: 
_ & Thave with ſuch proviſion i in mine art, 5 
« $0 ſafely order'd, that there is no fo 
No, not fo much perdition, &c. | 
Mr. Maſon would read—1f not the faith of men—. If the text 
be corvupt, faiths is more likely to have been the poet's word ; which. 
might have been eaſily confounded. by the ear with face, the word: 
exhibited in the old copy. I have faid that faiths, not faith, was pro- 
bably Skakſpeare's word, and that ſuch was the e of his 
time. 80, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
” the manner of their deaths of 
I do not ſee them bleed. . 
Again, in K. Henry l. | 
And with their helps only defend ourſelves.“ 
Again, more appoſitely, in The Ripe of I. werece 7 * 3 8 
« — You, fair lords, quoth ſhe, | 
Shall plight your honourable faiths to me.“ CP 
| Matoxe. 
T Till each man drop by Itery.) Perhaps the poet alluded to the 
cuſtom of d:cimation, i. E. the felection by let of every tenth ſoldier, 
in a general mutiny, for puniſhment. He ſpeaks of this: in 
Goriolanus : 
« By decimation, and a tythed death, © GK 5 
% Fale thou thy fate.” STEEVENS.. | 
The 


„ . _ 
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The melting fpirits of women; then, & countrymen, 
What need we any pur, but our on cauſe,” © 
To prick us to redreſs? What other bond. 
Than fecret Romans, that have ſpoke the weeds, 7 
And will not palter ? and what other oarh, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag' d, e 
That this fhall be, or we will fall for it ? 3 e 
Swear priefts ?, and cowards, and men eiurelogs „ 
Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering ſoulss 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad cauſes ſwear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not ſtain 
The even virtue of our enterprize 5, 
Nor the inſuppreſſivre mettle. of our ſpirits," 64 
To think, that, or our cauſe, or our ee, | 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 
That every Roman. bears, and nobly Aba : 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baftardy, 
If he do break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any pꝓromiſe that hath paſt from him. 
. Caf. But what of Cicero? Shall we ſound him? 
I thinks he will ſtand very ſtrong with us. 
Caſca. Let us not leave him out. | 
Cin. No, by no means. Fw 5 
Act. 8 let us s have him; for bis ſilver hairs 


1. 


2 And will not tet And will not fly from! his engagements. 
Cole in his Dictionary, 1679, renders to palter, by ter iverſor. In 
Macbetb it ſignifies, as Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, to ſoxflc,withambi- 
guous expreſſiens: and, indeed, here alſo it may mean. to ſuffi ; 
for he whofe actions do not correſpond with his 8 reer | 
called 4. Mer, Maloxx, 5 | ad 
3 Sever Prigſte, &c.] This is imitated by ot &: 5 
E N ben z you, would bind me, ts there 45 of caths &c, | 
1 8 Venice Preſerved. Jonxsox. 
_ — 3 J is here, cautious ; ſometimes: inſidious. _ So, in cd | 
ton's Miferies of Dueen Margaret : TORTS I 

« Witty, well ſpoken, cautelous, though young.” | 
Again, in the ſecond of theſe two ſenſes in the romance of Hoge 
Appolyne of Thyre, 1610: a fallacious polyey and cauteloys cuyle. 
Again, in Holigſbed, p- gas: — the emperor's. councell thought 
by a cautel{ to have brought the king in mind to ſue for a licence 
from the pope. STEEVENS. 
Baullokar in his Enghſs, Expoſitor, 1616, explains cautelous thus: 
" Warie, cireumſpect; in which ſeuſe it is certainly uſed here, 


. . : MALoNE. 
5 The even virtue of our Se] The calm, equable, temperate | 
ſpirit that actuates us. e. VVT 


Will 
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Will purchaſe us a good opinion, ö 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds: pe rr : 
It ſhall be ſaid, his 95 rul'd but _— 

Bar youths, a wi els, {half no whit i res 


SEATS: 


* * 
1 
* 


That 3 men beg Tl” 88 880 $5 05 oy OE: ile | 
Caf. Then lead Him pur. | 
Caſca. Indeed, he is not fit. 

Dec. Shall no man elſe be och but only. Cæſar! Cn 
Caf. Decius, well urg'd :—1l think Fe © is not meet, 

Mark Antony, fo:well-belov'd of? Exfar, e as: | . 

Should out-live Cæfar: We ſhall find of him Pare 

A ſhrewd contriver; and, du know, nis means, 

If he improve them, may well, ſtretch ſo far, ny 

As to annoy'us all? which to prevent, . | 

Let Antony, and Czſat, fall together. 
Bru, Our cburfe will ſeem too bloody, Caius Caſſius, 

To cut the head off, and then hack tlie limbs; 5 | 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards * 

For Antony is but a limb of Cæſar. 

| Eet us be facrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of Czſar; 

And in the ſpirit of men there is no blood: 

O, that we then chud come by Ceſar” 3 ſpirit e, 7, 

And not diſmember Czfar ! But, alas, © © | 

Cæſar muſt bleed for it! And, gentle friends, 

Let's kill him boldly, but not Uratbful 1 

Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the l. , 


z : 


+ + » %# 


« Abi * ah! ve e dür too much 3 * 
« 'That without doiag evil cannot do g ood; 

« And would the gods that Romnie'could. e made free, 
| 6 Without the clfuſion of one FP. 'of blood!” a 
e | _ Maron. 
* — as a diſh ft for the gods, &c.] | | 
66 Gradive, dediſti, | 
« Ne qua manus vatem, ne quid mortalia bello 
« Lidere tela queant, ſanctum et venerabile Diti 
„ Funus crat. Stat. Theb. VII. I. 696. *STEEvENs. 


Not 


Not hew him as a carcaſe fit PS 7 „ AS: na eo OT SI 
And let our hearts, ag ſubtle maſters do, E ad n 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 80 
And after ſtem to chide them. This, ſhall. ne Gt i a; if 
- Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious : =D an 
Which ſo appearing to the r 
We ſhall be call'd purgers; not murder ers. 
And for Mark Antony, think not of himz © . + 
For he can do no more than Cæſar's am. 
When Cæſar's head is off. PI 
Caf. Yet I fear him: r 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to T4 Ste todd 
Bru. Alas, good Caſſius, do not think of hm = 80 
If he love Caf ar, all that he can loo | 
Is to himſelf; take thought“, and die for Cæſar: : 
And that were much he ſhould ;. for he is given 
To ſports, to wildneſs, and noch company. 
Treb.. There is no fear in him; let him not die ih 
For he will live, and laugh at 1 REI: 4; 1m GT 
© [Ch fritee. 


Brn. Peace, count the clock. | 
Caſ. The clock hath ſtricken three. 
Treb. Tis time to part. 
Caf. But it is doubtful yer, Wes Ns 
Whe'r Cæſar will come forth to-day, or p6.z 5 
For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late: 
5 75 from the main opinion he held once 
fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies : 21 
| * +2 GY It 
Not hex him as a caregſe fit for hounds | Our 8 had 8 
the following paſſage in the old tranſlation of Plutarch in his. 
thoughts : © —Czfar turned himſelfe no where but he was ſtricken 
at by ſome, and ſtill had naked ſw ords in his face, and was backed: 
_ mangled among them asa wild beafl taken of bunters.” MALONE. 
— take thought,] That is, turn melancholy, Joux SON« 
So, in Arteny and Cleopatra: 
„ What ſhall we do, Znobarbus ? ? 
« Think, and die.” | ; | 
Again in Holt, fed. p: 833: —now ol were . ſervice, 
which caufed them to take thought, inſomus thad ſome died by the 
* Ke. STEEVENS, 
= — guite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantaſ Y, dream, and ceremonies. fl Mais . is ; leading 
fixed predominant . Pe. | 
8 Mr. 


JULIUS EMSA at 5 35 


It may be, cheſe apparent Prodigies, | 

The unaccuſtom'd terrour of this Aedte 1 
And the perſuaſion of his augur ers, % 148 DEE 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. a0! 
Dec. Never feat chat? If he be ſo Len-, + WL 
I can o'er{way him: for he loves tohear, 
That unieerns may be betray'd with trees, n 
And bears widy rfl omar hebe ants PE wy” « 

| Lions 


* Mr. Maſon with Ie Protek e that Siakrpalte 
wrote —mean opinion. The miſtake might eaſily have happened, 
for in the age of Elizabeth the two words were, I believe, pronounc- 
ed alike, as they are at this day i in Werwickfbove, and ſome other 
counties. ; 
Fantaſy was in our Ache s time commonly uſed for imaginotion, 
and is ſo ex plained i in Cawdry' 8. Alpbabetical Table of bard words, Vo. 
1604. It fgnified both the imaginative power, and the thing i ima- 
gined. It is uſed in the former ſenſe by Shokipeare | in The * 
Wives of Windſor : | 

« Raiſe up the organs of her Famaſy.” 

In the latter, in the preſent play: 5 

4 Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies.” © 2 
Ceremonies means omens or ſigns deduced from ogra or other 
ceremonial rites. So, afterwards : | | a £57: £42; 

« Cxfſar, I never ftood on ceremonies, | 

Vet now they fright me.) Marlon. g 

Since this note was written, I have obſerved that the words main 
epinicn OCCUr again in Troilvs and Crefji ee (as 1177 _— fignify 
general 1 | M831 

*, Why then we ſhould our main opinion craſh 
In taint of our beſt man.” | | Fr 
There is no ground therefore for e ee oy corruption inthe 
text. MaALoNE. ; 
3 That unicorns may be betray'd by frees, 

And bears with glaſſes, elephants with boles,] Veickme are ſaid to 
have been taken by one who, running behind a tree, eluded the vio- 
lent puth the animal was making at him, ſo that his horn ſpent its 
force on the trunk, and ſtuck faſt, detaining the beaſt till he was diſ- 
patched by the hunter. So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. e. 8 55 T 

© Like as a lyon whoſe mpertall powre- 
« A prow'd rebellious unicorne dees; 
« T*ayoid the raſh affault and wrathſull "TONER 
“Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applies: 
And when him running in full courſe he ſpies, + 

He ſlips aſide; the whiles the furious beaſt 
His precious horne; ſought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the ſtocke, ne thence can be releaſt, 

« But to the mighty victor yields a hounteous feaſt. 2 


Ai, 


e 4 . — 


And I will bring him to the Capitol. 


4 aus QEZSAR- 


Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: 


But, when I tell him, he hates flatterer s 
He ſays, he does; being ban molt e e 


Let me work: 
For J can give his FS mas the W "rn 


Caf. Nay, we will; all of ys be there to 3 . Jt 74 
Bru. By the eightür hour; Is that the uttetmoſt: 
Eis. Be that the uttermoſt, and fail not then. 
Met. Caius Ligatius doth bear Cæſar hard *, 

Who. rated, him for-ſpeaking.well.of Pompey, ;- 

I, wonder, none of you: have. thought r 
Bru. Nou, good Metellus, go along by him: 

He loves me well, and I have given him reaſons: 

Send him but hither, and PII faſhion him. 
Cal. he morning. comes upon us: We'll lere vou. 

rutus - 
And, friends, diſperſe EIS: but all 8 5 
What you have ſaid, and ſhew yourſelves true Romans. 


Bru. Good gentlemen, look freſh and e 1 
Let not our looks. But on our, i | 


4040 i in n Buſh I Aalen, 260% 
«* An angry wnicorge in his. full career 
“ Charge with too ſwift a ſoot a jew eller 
„That watchlibhim for the treaſure of his brew, 
„„ Ande'er he could get ſhelter of à tree, : 
« Nail him with his rich antler to the earth.“ 

Bears are reported to have been ſurpriſed by means of a mirror, 
which they would gaze on, affording their purſuers an opportunity 
of taking the ſurer aim. This circumſtance, I think, is mentioned 
by Claudian. Elephants were ſeduced into pitfalls, lighely covered 
with hurdles and turf, on which-a. proper bait to-tempt them, was 
expoſed. See Pliny's Nat. Hf. B. VIII. STEZVXNS. 

- 4, — bear Cæſar hard,] Fhus the old copy, bur Rowe, Pope, and 
Hanmer, on the authority of the latter folios read hatrad, though the 
ſame expreſſion appears again in the firſt ſcene of the following 
— © T do beſeech yauz 11 you. bear me hard- and has already OC» 


curr d in a former one: 
« Ceæſar doth bear me-hard, but- he laber Brutus.“ Srxrxvrxs. 


Hatred was ſubſtituted for bard hy the i ignorant editor of the fecond. | 


-folio, the great corrupter of Shakſpeare's text. MaLON E. 


5 — by um-] That is, by bis houſe. Make that your way home. 
Mr. Pope ſubſtituted 4 for by, and all the fubſequeat editors have 
pted this unneceffary change. MaLone. | 

Let not our looks,, &.] Let not our faces l * that i wy ny 6 


8 our 1 JouxsoN. 


ado 
But 


3 
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But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy : 5 
And ſo, e eee to vou eyery « One. 
[Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy ! Lucius 1— Faſt allcep'? It is no matter; m 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of ſlumber: 
Thou haſt nd figures, nor no fantafies, 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou lleep'ft ſo ſound. 


Enter Ponril. 


Por. Brutus, my lord! 45 ® 

Bru. Portia, what mean you: ? Wherefore riſe you now ? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition' to the raw'cold morning. 

Por. Nor for yours neither. You have ungently, nr 
Stole from my.bed: And yeſternight, ar 1 a 
You ſuddenly aroſe, and walk'd about, 
Muſing, and ſighing, with your arms acroſs : 
And when Iaſk'd you what the matter was, 
Yon ftar'd upon me with ungentle looks: | 
I urg'd you further; then you ſcratch d your head, F 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your ſoot e 
Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; 1 7 
But, with an angry wafture of your band, 

Gave ſign for me to leave you : So I did; 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
Which ſeem'd too much enkindled; and, vithal, 
Foping it was but an effect of humour; | 
Which ſometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let yon eat, Hor talk, hor ſleep; $75 
And, could it work fo much upon your ſhape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition 7, 

.T ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me aequainted with your cauſe of grief. 

Bru. J am not well in health, and that is all. 

Por. - Brutus is wiſe, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by i it. 

Bru. Why, ſo L do: Good Portia, go to bed. 
For. M0 Drs: deck! py” aud! is it t phyſical Hs 


7 — en your condition, On your temper; the diſpoſition of 
Your mind. MALONE. | 
To 


42 pws CESAR. 


To walk unbraced, and ſuck. up the humours 


Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus fick ; 
And will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 


To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 


To add unte his fickneſs ? No, my Brutus; 


You have ſome fick offence within your mind, 
Which, bythe right and virtue of my place,. 
IE ought to know of: And, upon my knees, 
I charm you *, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, #5 50 
That you unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy: and what men to-night 
Have had reſort to you: for here have been 
Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces | 
Even from darkneſs. 
Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia: MALL 
Por. I ſhould not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 


Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 


Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets + 

That appertain to you? Am I yourſelf, 

But, as it were, in ſort, or limitation; 

To keep with * at e ene Jour beds, r 
N And 


* 7 charm 50] Thus t. the old copy. Pope and Hanmer read 
barge, but nnneceſſarily. So, in en | 
T "tis your graces, | | 
« That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongne 
%% Charms this report out.” STEEVENS.. 

9 To keep with you at meals, &c.] © I being, O Brutus, 8 ſhe) 
the daughter of Cato, was married vnto thee, not to be thy bedde- 
fellowe and companion in bedde and at borde onelie, like a harlot; 
but to be partaker alſo with thee, of thy good and euill fortune. 
Nowe for thyſelfe, I can ſinde no cauſe of Aube in thee touchinge our 
matche: but for my parte, how may I ſhowe my duetie towards 
thee, aud how muche 1 woulde doe for thy ſake, if I can not conſtantlie 
beare a ſecrete miſchaunce or grieſe with thee, which requireth ſe- 
crecy and fidelitic ? 1 confeſſe, that a woman's wit commonly is too 
weake to keepe a ſecret ſafely : but yet, Brutus, good education, and 
the companie of vertuous men, haue ſome power to reforme the 
defect of nature. And for my ſelfe, I haue this benefit moreouer: 


that Iam the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus. This notwith- 


ſtanding, I did not truſt to any of theſe things before: vntil that 
vow I have found by experience, that no paine ner grife whatſoeuer 


can ouercome me. With thoſe wordes ſhe ſhewed him her waunde 
| Ty 


% 
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And talk to you ſometimes? Dwell I but in the ſuburbs N 
Of your good pleaſure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus? barlot, not his wife. | 
Bru. You are my true and honourable wife ; 1 
As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That viſit my fad heart. 
Por. If this were true, then ſhould F know this ſecret. 
I grant, I am a woman * ; wy Wn” 


on her thigh, and tolde him what ſhe had done to prone her ſelfe,” 
Sir Tho. North's Tranſlat. of Plutarch. STEFVENS. © 

Here alſo we find our authour and lord Sterline walking over the 
fame ground : 

« [| was not, 3 match'd with thee, to be 

A partner only of thy board and bed; 

ce Each ſervile whore in thoſe might equal me, 

«© That did herſelf to nought but pleaſure wed. 

«* No ;—Portia ſpous'd thee with a mind t' abide | 

by fellow in all fortunes, good or ill; 

« With chains of mutual love together ty d, 

« As thoſe that have two breaſts, one 3 two ſouls, one 
will.“ Jar Cefar, 1607, MaLoxe. 
— comfort your bed,] & is but an odd phraſe, and gives as odd an 
* ſays Mr. Theobald. He therefore ſabilitutes, conſort. But 
this good old word, however diſuſed through modern reſinement, 
was not ſo diſcarded by Shakſpeare. Henry VIII. as we read in 
Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, in commendation of queen Katharine, 
in public ſaid, She hath beene to me a true er wife, and as 
comfortable as I could wiſh.” Urron. 
In the books of entries at Stationers' Hall, I meet with the follow- 
ing: 1598.“ A converſation ee, a careful Wyfe and her W 
Huſband.“ STEEVENS, . 

In our marriage temas, the huſband 88 to gon” his 
wife; and Barrett's Alvearie, or Duadrupl- Dictionary, 1580, ſays, that 
to comfort is, * to recreate, to ſolace, to make paſtime;” CoLLins. 

2 — iu the ſuburbs—] Perhaps bere is an alluſion to the place in 
which the harlots of Shakſpeare's age. . So, in B. and Peder > 
Monſieur Thomas : 5 
Get a new miſtreſs, AT, 88 

Some ſuburb ſaint, that ſixpence, and ſome. oaths 

Will draw to parley.“ STzEveNs. 8 

3 I grant, I am a woman, &c.] So, lord Sterline: 

And though our ſex too talkative be deem d, | 

« As thoſe whoſe tongues import our greateſt r Ts, 
For ſecrets ſtill bad treaſurers eſteem'd, 1 10 
Of others greedy, prodigal of ours; 

Good education may reform defects, 
And lthis vantage have to a vertuous life, 
« Which others' minds do want and mine re POPs! 

« 7'm Cata's daughter, and 15 m # Brutus wife,” M 


2 I 


by c 


ALONE. 
A woman 


4 
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A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: 


44 JULIUS CAESAR. 


I grant, I am a woman; but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed ; Cato's: daughter. 
Think you, I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being ſo father'd, and fo huſbanded ? 
Tell me your counſels, I will not diſcloſe them: 
I. have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, 
Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh: Can I bear that with patience, 
And not my huſband's ſecrets ? 
Bru. O ye gods, 


— 


- Render me worthy of this noble wife! \ [Knocking within. 


Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in a while; 

And by and by thy bofom ſhall partake 

The ſecrets of. my heart. | 

All my ;engagements, I will conſtrue to "ag 

All the charactery + of my ſad brows :— 

Leave me with haſte. \ Hearts. 
Enter Lucius, and i 


| Ss who i is that, kndcks 52 


we 
» 


Tuc. Here is à ſick man, that * ſpeak with you: | 
HBru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake WR 155 


3 Boy, ſtand aſide, Caius Ligarius! how ? 


Lig. Vouchſafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bru. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave Caius, 


| to 0 wear a  kerchief * Would you. were not lick ! 


Lig 


ny" / Fg character Jy] 1 i. e. all that is chara&tr* 1 on, &c. The 
wad has already n in the Merry Wives of Windſor. STEEV. 


5 .- whe js that, Bnoihs?} i. e. who is that, 20h knocks? Our 


poet always prefers the familtar language of converſation to gram- 
matical nicety. Four of his :ditors, however, have endeavoured to 
deſtroy this peculiarity, by reading who s there that knocks? and a 
fifth has, 20g that, that knocks? MArONR. 
6 O, zwhat a time FM vo che out, brave Gaius, 
To W #erchief ?| So, in Plutarch's Life of Brutus, a 


by North: „Brutus went to fee him being ſicke in his bedde, and 


ſayed unto him, O Ligarius, in what a time art thou ficke ?. Ligarius 
Tiling up in; his bedde, and taking him by the right hande, ſayed unto 


him, Brutus, (ſayed he,) if thou haſt any great enterpriſe in bande 


worthie of thy ſelfe, lam whole.“ Lord Sterline alſo has introduced 
this paſſage into his Julius Cefar : $- | 
« By &ckneſs being impriſon d in his bed 
« Whilft 1 Ligarius ſpied, whom pains did prick, 
When I had ſaid with words that anguiſh bred, 
An *wbat a time Ligarius art thou fick ? 1 
f « e 
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Lig. J am not ſick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
| Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. | 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 
I here diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome! 
Brave ſon, deriv*d-from honourable loins1 
Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur*d up? 
My mortified ſpirit. + Now bid me run, 
And J will ftrive with things impoſſible; | 
Vea, get the better of them. What's to do? 
Bru. A piece of work, that will make Tick men whole. 
Lig. But are not ſom? whole, that we muſt make lick ? 
Bru. That muſt we alſo. What it is, my Caius, ' 
1 ſhall unfold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it muſt be done. 
Lig. Set on your. foot; | | 
And, with a heart new-fir'd, I follow you. 
To do I know not what: but it ſufficeth, 
That Brutus leads me on. 
Bru. Follow me then. | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
De ſame. A Room in Cæſar's: Palace. 


under and lightning. Enter C:zsas, in his Night-gown. 


. Caſ. Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to- 
7 night: 

” ME brice hath Calphurnia in her fleep ery'd out, 

r elp, ho! They murder Ceſar. Who's within? 

70 | | Enter a Servant. 

a Serv, My lord ? . i 


Cæſ. Go bid the prieſts do preſent ſacrifice, 
ind bring me their opinions of ſucceſs. | 


- Serv. I will, my lord. | Exit. 
us | 
to He anſwer'd ſtraight, as Thad phyſick brought, 

de Or that he had imagin'd my deſign, ; 

ed « 1f worthy of thyſelf thou would'ft do aught, 


| « Then Brutus I am whole, and wholly thine.” MALONE. 
Dos, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur d up.] It has been already ob- 
<9, that exorcif in Shakfpeare's age ſigniſied one who rai/es ſpirits 
inchantment. MaLloxe, | 


Enter 


He 


JULIUS CESAR. 
Enter CalPRURNIA. 


Cal. What mean you, Cæſar? Think you to walk n ; 
You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe to-day. 


Cæſ. Cæſar ſhall forth: The things, that threaten'd me, | 


Ne'er look'd but on my back; when they ſhall ſee 
The face of Cæſar, they are venilked.'- * 

Cal. Cæſar, I never ſtood on ceremonies ®, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one hd, 
Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 
Recounts moſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch. 
A lioneſs hath whelped in the ſtreets ; 
And graves have yawn'd, and vielded up their dead 9: 
Fierce firy warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the _—_— 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air * 
Horſes do neigh, and dying men did groan; ; 


And ghoſts did ſhriek, and ſqueal about the ſtreets. 
O Cæſar! 


* Cæſar, I never flood on ceremonies,] i. e. I never paid a ceremo- 


nious or ſuperſtitious regard to prodigies or omens. 
The adjective is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the Devil Charter, 1607: 
„The devil hath provided in his covenant, 
« T ſhould not eroſs myſelf at any time: 
I] never was fo ceremonious. 
The original thought is in the old tranſlation of Plutarch e © Cal- 
phurnia, until that time, was never given to any fear or ſuperſtition.“ 


STEEVENS. 


9 And graves Late yawon'd, and ee up their dead. &c. ] So, in a 
funeral ſong in Much ado about nothing :* 
« Graves vawn, and yield your dead. 
Again, in Hamlet- 
« A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, | 
« The graves ſtood ecnantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets.” MATLON x. 
Fierce firy warriors jight upon their clouds, © 
In ranks and ſaradrons, and right forms of war,] So, in Marlowe - 
e 1.590: 
« 1 will perſiſt a terror to the world; _ 
« Making the meteors that like armed men 
« Are ſeen to march upon the towers of heaven, 
« Run tilting rourd about the firmament, 
« And break their burning launces in the avre, 
For honour of my wondrous victories.” Marone. 
2 The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air,] To burtle is, I ſuppoſe, to 
claſh, or move with violence and noiſe. So, in Selimus Emperor of the 


Turks, 1594: 


Lad 


« Here 


% © 
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O Cæſar! theſe things are beyond all aſe, 
And I do fear them. 3 
Cæſ. What can be avoided, 
hoſe en1is purpos'd by the 97 gods? £720 
Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cæſar. 
Cal. When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen ; 
*he heavens themſelves blaze forth the death of princes 3. 
Cæſ. Cowards die many times before their deaths 4 2 


« Here the Polonian he comes burtling in, 
« Under the conduct of ſome foreign pfance.“ 

Agai n, bid: 
| « To toſs the ſpear, and in a warlike gyre 
| 4 To hurtle my ſharp ſword about my head.“ 

| Shakſpeare uſes the word again in As You Like it. 
Is: in which bur Hing, 2 
« From miſerable ſlumber I awak' d STREYENS. 
Again, in The Hiſtory of Arthur, P. I. c. 14: © They made both 
ie Northumberland battailes to hurl: together.” BowLs, 
To burtle originally fignified to pruſb violently; and, as in ſuch an 
ction aloud noiſe was frequently made, it afterwards ſeems'to have 
cen uted in the ſenſe of zo claſh. So, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 
2618: 
| « And he him hurtleth with his horns adoun.“ Maron. 

3 IWhen beggars die, there are no comets ſeen; | 
The heavens themſelves blaze forth the death of princes. + « Next to 
e ſhadows and pretences of experience, (which have been met 
ithall at large,) they ſeem to brag moſt of the ſtrange events which 
llow (for the moſt part,) after blazing flarres ; as if they were the © 
W-r:oners of God te call princes to the ſeat of Judgment. "The ſureſt way 
ſhake their painted bulwarks of experience is, by making plaine, 
at encyther princes always dye when comets blaze, nor comets ever 
Je. always] blaze when princes dye. Defen/ative againfl ihe poiſon of 
poſed Prophecies, by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 1583. 
Again, ibid: © Let us look into the nature of a comet, by the face 
which it is ſuppoſed that the ſame ſhould portend plague, famine, 
arre, or the death of potentates, D MALONxE. 
4 Cowards die many times before their deaths ;] So, in Marſton's In- 
iate Counteſs, 1613: 
« Fear is my vaſſal; when J frown, he flies: 
« A hundred times in li ife a coward dies.” 
Lord Eſſex, probably before either of theſe writers, made the ſame 


eth nobly, doth live for ever, ſo he that doth live in fears doth die cun- 
vally.” MALONE. 
„When ſome of his friends did counſel him to have a guard for 
gc ſafety of his perſon; he would never conſent to it, but ſaid, it 
bctter to die once, than alwa ys to be aſſrayed of death,” Sir | 
. North's Tranſh of Plutareo. STEEVENS. 

'The 


mark. Taalctter to lord Rutland, he obſer ves, © that as he which 
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The valiant never taſte of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard 5, ; 
It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear 3 5 
Seeing that death, a neceſſary end 6, 

Will come, when it will come. 


Re-enter a Servant. 


What ſay the augurers? 


Serv. They would not have you to ſtir forth Fo 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, | 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. 

Cæſ. The gods do this in ſhame of cowardice 7 7 ; 


Cæſar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, 


If he ſhould ſtay at' home to-day for fear. 
No, Czfar ſhall not : Danger knows full well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 
We are two lions litter'd in one day e, 
And I the elder and more terrible; 
And Cæſar ſhall go forth. 

Cal. Alas, my lord, 
Your wiſdom 1s conſunm* d in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day: Call it-my fear, 
That _ you in the houſe, and not your own. 


— 


bat I yet have beard,] This ſentiment appears to. have been 
imitated by Dr. Young i in his tragedy of Biſiris bing f Egypt: 
1 Didft thou Cer fear ? 
« Sure tis an art; I know not bow to fear : 
« Jig one of the fer things beyond my'poxer 5. 
« And if death muſt be fear” d before tis felt, 
Thy maſter is immortal. — STEEVENS. 


— death, a neceſſary end, &c.] This is a ſentence derived from the | 
93 1 doctrine of predeſtination, and is therefore improper in the 


mouth of Cæſar. Jon NsoN. 
7 — inftame of cowardice] The ancients did.not Nuss courage bat 
wiſdom in the heart. JonNsON. 
Wie are two lions,, &.] The reading of the old copy—W e heare 
two lions, &c. is undoubtedly erroneous. The emendation was made 


by Mr. Upton. Mr. Theobald reads We were, &c. and this read- 


ing is ſo plauſible, that it is not eaſy to determine, which of the two 


has the beſt claim to a place i in the text. If Theobald's emendation 


be adopted, the phraſeology, though leſs elegant, is perhaps more 
Shakſperian. It may Mean the ſame as if he had written, - We 
two lions verg litter d in one day, and I am the elder and more terrible 
of the two. MALONE. | | 
This reſembles the boaſt of Otho : JJC 
Experii iavicem ſumus, Ego et Fortuna, Tacitus. STEEVENS. 


1 | We'll 


22 
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We'll ſend Mark Antony to the ſenate-houſe ; 
And he ſhall ſay, you are not well to-day ; 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Ceſ. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well; 
And, for thy humour, I will ſtay at home. 
Enter Dzcrvs. 


Here's Decius Brutus, he ſhall tell them ſo. 
Dec. Cæſar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cæſar: 

I come to fetch you to the ſenate-houſe. =_ 
Cæſ. And you are come in very happy time, 

To bear my greeting to the ſenators, ® _ 

And tell them, that I will not come to-day ; 

: Cannot, is falſe; and that I dare not, falſer; 

l will not come to-day :- Tell them ſo, Decius. 

—_ . Ca Say, hen Boſs tf 

Cæſ. Shall Cæſar ſend a lye? rn 

Have I in conqueſt ſtreich'd mine arm fo far, 

To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth ?— 

Decius, go tell them, Cæſar will not come. 

Doc. Moſt mighty Cæſar, let me know ſome cauſe, 

= Leſt I be laugh'd at, when I tell them fo. 

C44. The cauſe is in my will, I will not come; 

That is enough to ſatisfy the ſenate. | 

But, for your private ſatisſaction, 

Becauſe I love you, I will let you know. 

= Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home; 

She dreamt to-night ſhe faw my ſtatue, which 

= Like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, | 

Did run pure blood; and many luſty Romans 

Came ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

= And theſe does ſhe apply for warnings, and portents, 

And evils imminentꝰ; and on her knee 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to-day. 
Dec. This dream is all amiſs interpreted; 

lt was a viſion, fair and fortunate : 1 

Voor ſtatue ſpouting blood in many pipes, 

ln which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 

= Dignifies, that from you great Rome ſhall ſuck 


And theſe foe does apply for warnings and portents, : 

| And evils imminent ;] The late Mr. Edwards was of opinion that 
we ſhould read: : 

* — warnings and fortents 

Of evils imminent ja, STEEVENS 


Vol. XI, e | Reviving 


5 Jools CASAR. 
Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs 
For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cogniſance * 
This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignify'd. 

Cæſ. And chis way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. 1 have, when you have heard what TI can fay: - 
And know it now; The ſenate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cæſar. 
Tf you ſhall ſend them word, you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Beſides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay, 

HDreak up the ſenate till another time, 

When Cæſar's wife ſball meet with Letter dreams. 

If Cæſar hide himſelf, ſhall they not whiſper, 

Lo, Cæſar is afraid? | 
Pardon me, Cæſar; for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 

And reaſon to my love is liable 2. 

Cæſ. How fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, Calphurnia! ? 

J am aſhamed I did yield to them. — 

Give me my robe, for I will go :— | 

Enter PuBLius, BRurus, Licazits, MzrrlLus, Casct, 

| TPREBONIUS, and CIN NA. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

Pub. Good- morrow, Cæſar. 
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— and that great men all 3 
For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cognizance.] This ſpeech, which 
1s intentionally pompous, is ſomewhat confuſed. There are two 
alluſions; one to coats armorial, to which princes make additions, 
or give new tinfures, and new marks of cogniſance ; the other to mar- 
tyrs, whoſe reliques are preſerved with veneration. The Romans, 
ſays Decius, all come to you as to a ſaint, for reliques, as to a prince, 
for honours. JonhNsON. 
1 believe tinfures has no relation to heraldry, but means merely 
handkerchiefs, or other linen, tinged with blood. Bullokar in his 
Expoſitor, 1616, defines it © a dipping, colouring or ſtaining of a 
thing.“ See p. 72, | 
« And dip their enking" &c, MaLoNE. | 
* When Ceſur's wife ſtall meet with better dreams,] So, in Lord Ster- 
line's Fulivs Caſar, 1607: 
« How can we ſatisfy the world! s conceit, 
« Whoſe tongues ſtill in all ears your praiſe proclaims ? 
« Or ſhall we bid them leave to deal in ſtate, 
« Till that Calphurnia firſt have better dreams?“ 
Maron. 
> 2 And reaſon. &c.) And reaſon, or propriety of conduct and lan- 
guage, is ſubordinate to my love. Jouxsox, 


* 
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Cæſ. Welcome, Publius. 

What, Brutus, are you ſtirr'd ſo early too? 
Good-morrow, Caſca.—Caus Ligarius, 

Cæſar was ne*er ſo much your enemy, 

As that ſame ague which hath made you lean, — 
What is't o'clock ? 

Bru. Cæſar, tis ſtricken eight, 

ce/. I thank you for your pains and courteſy. 
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Enter ANTON v. 


See! Antony, hat revels long o nights, 

Is notwithſtanding up: Good morrow, "Antony. 

Ant. So to moſt noble Cæſar. 

c. Bid them prepare withinz— 

J am to blame to be thus waited for.— 

Now, Cinna: Now, Metellus:— What, Trebonius ! 

I have an hour's talk in ſtore for you; 

Remember that you call on me to-day : 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Treb. Cæſar, T will ;—and fo near will I be, T[4/ 1 

That your beſt friends Thall wiſh I had been further. 
c. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine with me 

And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 

 _ Bru. That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 

The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! [Exeunt.” 


SCENE III. 
The ſame. A flreet near the Capitol, 
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Enter ARTEMIDORUS, reading a pater. 


Art. Cæſar, leware of Brutus; take heed of Caſhus ; come 
not near Caſca; have an eye to Ciona 5 ; truſt not I Trebonias; ; 
mark well Metellus Cimber ; Decius Brutus loves thee not ; 
thou haſt wrog'd Caius Ligarius. There is but one nid 
in all theſe men, and it is bent aguinſi Cæſar. If thou beſt not 
immortal, look about you Secur i gives way to conſpiracy. 
The W gods defend thee ! Thy lover, 

Artemidorus. 
Here will I land, till Cæſar paſs along, | 
And as a ſuitor will I give him this. 
| My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 
| Out of the teeth of emulation. 
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JULIUS CAÆSAR. 


5 2 
If thou read this, O Cæſar, thon may ſt live; 
If not, the fares with traitors do contrive a. ons 
SCENE NV. 
The ſame. Another part of the fame fareet, before the houſe 1 
Brutus. 
Mis PorT1a, and Loctve. 


Por. I pr'ythee, boy, run to the ſenate-houſe ; 
Stay not to anſwer me, but get thee gone : 
Why doſt thou ſtay 5 ? 
Luc. To know my errand, 88 
Por. T would have had thee there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou ſhould'ſt dothere,— 
O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my fide ! 
Set a huge mountain *rween my heart and tongue! 
I have a man's mind, but a woman's might. / 
How hard it is for women to keep counſel! — 
Art thou here yet? 
Tuc. Madam, what ſhould I do? 
Run to the Capitol, and nathing ele ? 
Ando return to you, and nothing elſe? 
For. Ves, bring me word, boy, „Ak thy lord look well 
For he went fickly forth: And take good note, 
What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors preſs to him. 
Hark, boy! what noiſe is that? 
Toe. I hear none, -madam. 
Por. Pr'ythee, liften well : 
I heard a buſtling Tumour, Hike a tray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 
Zater Soothfayer.* 
or. Come hither, fellow : Which way haſt thou been? 
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4 — the fates with traitors do cont rive.) The fates; join 4vith traitors 
in contriving thy deſtruction. Jo HNSCK. 
S Why deft thor flay ? &.] Shakſpeare has expreſſed the perturba- 
tion of * Richard the third's mind by the ſame incident: 
| Dull, unmindful vitlain ! | 
« Why ſtay ſt thou here, and go'ſt not.to the duke? 
« Cat. Firlt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 
« What from your grace I ſhall deliver tobim.” . STEEvens. 
Euter Scoth/ayer.| The introduction of the Soothſayer here is 
unneceſſary, and, I think, improper. All that he is made to ſay, 
ſhould be given to Artemidorus; who is ſeen and acceſted hy. Portia 


in his paſſage from his fir ſt ſtand, p. 353, to one more convenient, 


p- 355 LTIYRWELTT. 
| | | Sooth. 
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JULIUS CESAR. „ 


Sool h. At mine own houſe, good lady. 
Por. What is't o'clock? 

Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. | : 
Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capital „ 
Soot h. Madam, not yet; I go to take my ſtand, 

To ſee him paſs on to the Capital. 
Por. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Cæſar, haſt thou not 2 
Sooth. That I have, lady: if it will pleaſe Czfar 

To be ſo good to Cæſar, as to hear me, ” 

J ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſel. f T 
Por. Why, know'ſt thou any harm's iatended towards him? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear may 

chance | | ; 

Good morrow to you. Here the ſtreet is narrow :- 

The throng that follows Cæſar at the heels, | 

Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death: 

Pll get me to-a place more void, and there 

Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. A. 
Por. I muſt go in.ä— Ah me! how weak a thing 

The heart of woman is! O Brutus! F 

The heavens ſpeed rhee in thine enterprize ! 

Sure, the boy heard me: Brutus hath a ſuit “, 

That Cæſar will not grant. —Oh, I grow faint ;— 

Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 

Say, l am merry: come to me again, | 

And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee. [| Exeurt.. 


ACT WM. SCENE. I 
| The ſame. The Capitol ; the Senate ſitling. 
A crowd ꝙ people in the flreet leading to the Capitol ; among 
them A&RTEMIDORUS, and the Soothlayer. Houriſb. Enter 
Cæsax, BruTvs, Cassivs, Casca, Dreius, MzrzL- 


LUs, TREBONIUs, Cinna, AxToxny, LepiDUs, Por- 
LiUs, PuBLivus, and Others. 


Caf. The ides of March are come. 
Sooth, Ay, Cæſar; but not gone. 


2 42 Oar r Theſe words Portia addreſſes to Luciue 

eve him, | 2 . 
tion. Matons.” aibgnng 4 falle cauſe lor her preſent feuer 
Art. 
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Caſſius or Cæſar never ſhall turn back , 
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54 JULIUS CASAR. 


Art. Hail, Cæſar! Read this ſchedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth deſire you to o'er-read, 
At your belt leiſure, this his humble ſuit. ob 

Ari. O, Cæſar, read mine firſt ; for mine's a ſuit: 
That touches Cæſar nearer : Read it, great Cæſar. 

Cæſ. What touches us ourſelf, ſhall be laſt fery'd.. 

Art. Delay not, Cæſar; read it inſtantly. | 

Cæſ. What, is the fellow mad? 

Pul. Sirrah, give place. „ 

Ca. What, urge you your petitiens in the ſtreet? 


Come to the Capitol. | 


Czar enters the Capitol, the refl following.. 
| All the Senators riſe. 
Pop. I wiſh, your enterprize to-day may thrive. 
Caf. What enterprize, Popilius ? | 
Pop. Fare you well. | [advances to Cæſar. 
Bru. What ſaid Popilius Lena? | 
Caf. He with'd, to day our enterprize might, thrive. 
J fear, our purpoſe is diſcovered. No 
Bru. Look, how he makes to Cæſar: Mark him. 
Caf. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention.— 
Drutus, what ſhall be dope? If this be known, 


For 


* Caffius or Ceſar never ſhall turn bach,] I believe Shakſpeare wrote: 
Caſſius on Czfſar never ſhall turn back. 

The next line ſtrongly ſupports this conjecture. If the conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and the aſſaſſination of Cæſar rendered impracticable 
by © prevention, which is the caſe ſuppoſed, Caſſius could have no 
hope of being able to prevent Cæſar from © turning back” (allowing 
ct turn back to be uſed for return back); and in all events this conſpi- 
% rators ſlaying bimſc/f*” could not produce that effect. 

Caſſius had originally come with a deſign to aſſaſſinate Cæſar, or 
die in the attempt, and therefore there could be no queſtion now con- 
cerning one or the other of them falling. The queſhon now ſtated is, 
if the plot was diſcovered, and their ſcheme could not be effected, 
how each conſpirator ſhould act; and Caſſius declares, that, if this 
ſhould prove the caſe, he will not endeavour to ſave himſelf by flight 
from the dictator and his partizans, but inſtantly put an end te his 
own life. | 

The paſſage in Plutarch's life of Brutus, which Shakſpeare ap- 
pears to have had in his thoughts, adds ſuch ſtrength to this emen- 
dation that iF it had been pi opoſed by any former editor, I ſhould 
have given it a place in the text.“ Popilius Læna, that had talked 
before with Brutus and Caſſius, and had prayed the gods they might bring 


#his enter prixe to paſs, went unto Cæſar, and kept him a long time with 
1 a talke.— 


JULIUS CESAR. 35 


For I will ſlay myſelf. 31 | nen SAT 
Bru. Caſhus, be conſtant : | 1 ii 26070 

Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our ourpoles'; 0 f ee bi 

For, look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not change. 

Caſ. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[ Exeunt AnTony and "I REBONIUS.- Caan and the 
Senators take their ſeats. 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him go, 

And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. 

Bru. He is addreſt s: preſs near, and ſecond ee 

Cin. Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand“. 

Caſ. Are we all ready? what is now amiſs, 

That Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs? | 

Met. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant Ceſar, 

Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſear [ Kneeling. 

An humble heart: 

C ſ. I maſt prevent thee, Cimber. 


a talke, Where fore the conf pirators eonjecturing by that he had 
tolde them a little before, that his talke was none other but the 
verie diſcoverie of their conſpiracie, they were affrayed everie man 
of them, and one looking in another's face; it was eaſie to ſee tliat 
they were all of x minde, that it was no tarrying for ther till they ⁊uere 
apprehended, but rather that they ſbould Hill themfelves <vith their ozun bandes. 
And when Caſſius and certain others chpped their handes on their 
ſwordes under their gownes to draw them, Brutus, marking the 
countenance and gefture of Lzna, &c. with a pleaſant countenance 
encouraged Caſſius.” &c. 

They clapped their hands on their daggers bee to be ready 
to ill them ſelves, if they were diſcovered. Shakſpeare was induced 
to give this ſentiment to Caius, as being exactly agreeable to his 
character, and to that ſpirit which has appeared in a former ſcene : 

I know where will wear this dagger then; 

Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius.” Maroxx. 
© He is addreſt:] i. e. he is ready. STEEVENS. 

— you are the firſt that rears your Band.] To reduce the paſſage to 
ths rules of grammar, we ſhould read—You are the firſt that rears his 
band. T'YRWHITT, 

According to the rules of grammar Shakſpeare certainly ſhould 
have written his hand; but he is often thus inaccurate. So, in the 
laſt act of this play, Caſſitis ſays of himſelf, 
Caſſius is aweary of the world; 
o — all his faults obſerv'd, 
„ Setin a note-book, learn'd nu conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth.” 


There in ſtrict propriety our poet UUW ſhould have written, 
« —into Ji teeth.” MaLoxe. 


x Theſe 
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'Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly courteſies,. 
Might fire the blood of ordinary mens 
And turn pre-ordinance *, and firſt decree, 
Into the law of children? . Be not fond, 
To think that Cæſar 5 fuch rebel bloed, 
That will be thaw*d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; I mean, ſweet words 
Low- crooked curt'fies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is baniſhed; | 
If thou doſt bend, and pray; and fawn, for him, 
I ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Cæſar doth not _— > nor without cauſe 
Will he be fatisfied*. 
Mer. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To . more e in e . ear, 1 
Tor 


* And turn pre- ordinante— Pre-ordinianee, 1 ordinance already 


eſtabliſhed. WaR BURTON. 


9 Tnio the law of chiliten. ] The old copy has the lane of children. 
The v of Shakſpeare's time differed from an » only by a ſmall curl 

t the bottom of the ſecond ſtroke, which if an e happened to follow, 
could fearcely be perceived. I have not heſitated therefore to adopt 
Pr. Johnſon's emendation. The words PR and decree ſtrongly 
iupport it. MAL9oNE. 

I do not well underſtand what is meant by the 3 of children. 1 
ſhould read, the law of children. That is, change Pre-ordinance and 


_ decree into the law of children ; into ſuch flight determinations as every 


— 


ſtart of will would alter. Lane and lawe in ſome manuſcripts are 
not eaſily diſtinguiſned. Joux soc. 

If. the lane of children be the true reading, it may poſſibly receive 
illuſtration from the following paſlage in Ben Jonſon's Staple of 


News: 


« A narrow-minded man! my N do well 

1 « All in a lane.“ 
The lane of children will then mean the narrow conceits of children, 
which muſt change as their minds grow more enlarg' d. 80, in 
Hamlet. 
« For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
© In thewes and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
« The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul, 
C Grows wide vital. 
But even this explanation is harſh and violent. STEEvENs. 

I Know, Caſar deth not wrong; nor without cauſe _ 

Will he be Satisfied.) Ben Jonſon quotes this line unfaithfully 
among his Diſcoveries, and ridicules it again in the Introduction to 
his Szaple of Nerbt. Cry you mercy ; you never did aurong, but with 
juſt cauſe?” STEEVENS. : F 


JULIUS CAESAR. - 


For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother? 

Bru. I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

_ C2. What, Brutus OS 

| Caf. Pardon, Cæſar; Czar, pardons. 
As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 
To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber. 

Cæſ. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 
But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 

Of whole true-fix'd, and reſting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament. -- | 
The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine ; 

But there's but one in all doth hold his place: 

So, in the world; Tis furmiſh'd well with men, 
And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive 2 ; 


it may be doubted, I think, whether Jonſon has gueted this line un- 
faithfully. The turn of the ſentence, and the defect in the metre 
(according to the preſent reading), rather incline me to believe that 
the paſſage ſtood originally thus: | 
Know, Ceſar doth not wrong, but with juſt cauſe; 
Nor without cauſe will he be ſatisfied. 4 
We may ſuppoſe that Ben ſtarted this formidable criticiſm at one of 
the earlieſt repreſentations of the play, and that the players, or per- 
haps Shakſpeare hamſelf, over-awed by ſo great an authority, with- 
drew the words in queſtion ; though, in my opinion, it would have 
been better to have told the captious cenſurer that his criticiſm was 
ill- founded; that wwrozg is not always a ſynonymous term for injury,; 
that, in poetical language eſpecially, it may be very well underſtood - 
to mean only harm, or hurt, what the law calls damnum fine injuria:; 
and that, in this ſenſe, there is nothing abſurd in Cæſar's ſaying, that 
he doth not wrong (i. e. doth not inflict any evil, or puniſhment) but 
with juſt caiſe. But, ſuppoſing this paſſage to have been really cen- 
ſurable, and to have been written by Shakſpeare, the exceptionable - 
words were undoubtedly left out when the play was printed in 1623; 
and therefore what are we to think of the malignant pleaſure with 
which Jonſon continued to ridicule his deceaſed friend for a ſlip, of 
which poſterity, without his information, would have been totally 
ignorant? TyRWRHITT. | . 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's interpretation of the word wrong is ſupported by. 
& luc in our authour's Rape of Lucrece ö 9.27460 
„%a Time's glory is . #1 | 
* To zwroag the wronger, till he render right.” Mater. 
* — apprehenſive ;] Suſceptible of fear, or other paſſions. Jonnsov. - 
So, in K. Heary IV. P. II. Act IV. ſc. iii: makes it appraben- 
free, quick, forgetive, &ec. STEEVENS. 


. Tet, 
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Yet, in the number, I do know but one 3 

That unaſſailable holds on his rank, 
Unſhak'd of motion “: and, that I am he, 
Let me a little ſhew it, even in this; 

That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſh'd, 
And conſtant do rgmain to keep him ſo. 


Cin. O Cæſar,.— 

Cæſ. Hence! Wilt thou liſt up Olympus ? ? 
Dec. Great Cæſar,.— 

Ceſ. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel 5 $? 


Caſea. Speak, hands, for me. 
C aſca ftabs Cæſar in the neck. Cæfar catches hold 


of his arm. He is then flabb'd by ſeveral other 
conſpirators, and at laſt by Marcus Brutus. 
Cæſ. Et tu, Brute“: — Then fall Cæſar. 
[ Dies. The ſenators and oye retire in confu ufron. 


Cin. 


- 


3 — but one.] One and only one. JOHNSON. 

4 — Folds on his rank, Perhaps, holds en his race; continues his 
courſe. We commonly ſay, To hold a rank, and To hold on a courſe or 
way, JOHNSON, 

na of motion -] i. e. Unſhak'd by ſuit or folicitation, of 
which the object is to move the perſon addreſſed. MaLoxe. 

5 Doth not Brutus boetleſs kneel ?| | would read: 

Do not Brutus bootleſs kneel ! JonnsoN. 

I cannot ſubſcribe to Dr. Johnſon's opinion. Czfar, as ſome of 
the conſpirators are preſſing round him, anſwers their importunity 
properly: See you not my exon Brutus knceling in vain ® What ſucceſs can 

you expect to your ſolicitations, when his are ineſectual? This might have 
— my learned coadjutor in mind of the paſſage of Homer, which 
he has ſo elegantly introduced in his preface. Thou? (ſaid Achilles 
to his captive) when ſo great a man as Petrodlus has fallen before thee, deft 
thou complain of the common lot of mortality *® STEEVENS. 

The editor of the ſecond folio ſaw this paſſage in the ſame light as 
Dr. Johnſon did, and made this improper altcration. By Brutus here 
Shakſpeare certainly meant Marcus Brutus, becauſe he has confound- 

ed him with Decimus, (or Decius as he calls him); and imagined that 
Marcus Brutus was the peculiar favourite of Cæſar, calling him 
« His well-beloved;” whereas in fact it was Decimus Brutus that Ceſar 
was particularly attached to, appointing him by his will his /zcond 
heir, that is, in remainder aſter his primary devifees. MAL ONE. 

Et tu, Brute: _ Suetonius ſays, that when Czſar put Metellus 
Cimber back, © he caught hold of Cæſar's gowne at both ſhoulders, 
whereupon, as he cried out, This is violence, Caſſius came in ſecond 
full a front, and wounded him a little beneath the throat. Then 
Czſar catching Caſſius by the arme thruſt it through with his ftile, 


er writing punches; and with that being about to leape torward, he 
was 
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Cin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead! 
Run hence, proclaim, ery it about the ſtreets. 

Caſ. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſement ! 

Bru. People, and ſenators ! be not affrighted ;.-- 
Fly not; ftand {till :—ambition's debt is paid. 


Caſca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus 7. 
| | Dec. 


was met with another wound and ſtayed.” Being then aſſailed on 
all ſides, © with three and twenty wounds he was ſtabbed, during 
which time he gave but one groan, / without any word uttered, and 
that was at the firſt thruſt; though ſome have written, that as Marcus 
Brutus came running upon him, he ſaid, x44 ov 74x19), and thus, my 
/onne,” Holland's Tranſlation, 1606, LOS 

No mention 1s here made of the Latin exclamation, which our 
authour has attributed to Cæſar, nor did North furniſh him with it, 
or with Engliſh words of the ſame import, as might naturally have 

been ſuppoled. Plutarch ſays, that on receiving his firſt wound from 
Caſca, © he caught hold of Caſca's ſword, and held it hard; and they 
both cried out, Cæſar in Latin, O vile traitor, Caſca, what docft thou? 
and Caſca in Greek to his brother, Brother, help me. — The conſpira- 
tors then . compaſſed him on every fide with their ſwordes drawn 
in their handæs, that Cæſar turned him no where but he was ſtricken 
by ſome, and {till had naked ſwords in his face, and was hacked and 
mangled amongit them as a wild beaſt taken of hunters.—And then 
Brutus himſelf gave him one wound about the privities. Men report 
alſo, that Cæſar did ſtill defend himſelf againſt the reſte, running 
every way with his bodie, but when he ſaw Brutus with his ſworde 
drawen in his hande, then he pulled his gowne over his heade, and 
made no more reſiſtance.“ 

Neither of theſe writers therefore, we ſee, furniſhed Shakſpeare 
with this exclamation, His authotity appears to have been a line 
in the old play, entitled The True Tragedie of Richard: Duke of Yorke, 
Ke. printed in 1600, on which he formed his third part of Xing 
Henry VI. 

« Et tu, Brute? Wilt thou ſtab Cæſar too? 

This line Shakſpeare rejected when he wrote the piece above men- 
tioned, but it appears it had made an impreſſion, on his memory. 
The ſame line is alſo found in Acclaftus bis After-2itte, a poem by 8. 
Nicholſon, printed in 1600 : | | : 
| « Et tu, Brute? Wilt thou ſtab Cæſar too? 

Thou art my friend, and wilt not ſee me wrong d. 
So, in Cæſar's Legend, Mirrour, for Magiſtrates, 1587. _ 
O this, quoth I, is violence; then Caffiuspierc'd my breaſt; 
* And Brutus thou, my ſonne, quoth I, whom erſt I loved beſt.” 

The Latin words probably appeared originally inDr. Eedes's play 
on this ſubject. MaLons. TY | 

7 Goto the pulpit, &c.] We have now taken leave of Caſca. Shak- 
ſpeare for once knew that he had a ſufficient number of heroes oa 

| his 
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Dec. And Caſſius tos. 

Bru. Where's Publius ? 

Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand falt together, leſt ſome friend of Cæſar- $ 
Should chance— 

Bru. Talk not of ſtanding ;—Publins, good cheer ; 
There is no harm intended to your perſon, 
Nor to no Roman elſe ® : fo tell them, Publius. 
Caf. And leave us, Publius ; - left that the people, 
Ruſhing on us, ſhould do your age Tome miſchief, + 
Bru. Do ſo;—ahd let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. | 
Re-enter TR. EZONIUS» 


Caf. Where is Antony ? 

Tre. Fled to his houſe amaz'd : 
Men, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. | 
Bru. Fates l we will know your pleaſures :— 
'That we ſhall die, we know; tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 

Cof. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 
So are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death. Stop, Romans, ſtoop e, 
And let us bathe our hands in Cæſar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords: 
Then walk we forth, even to the market place; 
And, waving our red en oer our heads, 


Is bands, and was glad to lofe an individual in the croud. It may 
be added, that the ſingularity of Caſca's manners would have ap- 
peared to little advantage amidſt the ſucceeding varieties of tumult 
and war. STEEVENS. 

8 Nor to no Roman elſe :] This uſe of two negatives, not to make 
an affirmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is common te Chaucer, 
Spenſer, and other of our ancient writers. Hickes obſerves, that in 
the Saxon, even four negatives are ſometimes conjoined, and ſtill pre- 
ſerve a negative ſignification. STEEVENs. 

9 Stoop, Romans, flop, &.] Plutarch, in the Life of Cæſar, ſays, 
« Brutus and his followers, being yet bot with the murder, march'd in a 
body from the ſcnate houfe to the Capitol, with their draw; ſwords, 
with an air of doufidence and aſſurance.“ And in the Lifeof Bratus,— 

« Brutus and his party betook themſelves te the Capitol, and in their 
way, ſtewing their bands all bloody, and their One iwords, proclaim'd 
liberty to the people,” THEOBALD. 

Let's 


Ler's all cry, Paes Freedom! and Liberty! [ 


Caf. Stoop then, and waſh.—How many ages hence, 
Shall this our * ſeene be acted over, 


In ſtate unborn *, and accents yet unknown ? 
Breu. How many times ſhall. Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along, | 


= No worthier than the duſt? 


Caf.. So oft as that ſhall be, 
So often ſhall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave our country liberty. 
Dec. What, ſhall-we fortl?̃ 
Caſ. Ay, every man away: 
Brutus fhall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the moſt. boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome. 


Enter a Servant. 


Brn. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony's $54 
Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel ; 3 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down 5 

And, being proſtrate, thus he bade me ſay. 

Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant, and honeſt; 

Cæſar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him ; 

Say, I fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him, and lov'd him 

If Brutus will vonchſafe, that Antony | 

May ſafely come to him, and be refolv'd 

How Czfar hath defery'd to lie in death, 

Mark Antony ſhall not love Czſar dead 

So well as Brutus living; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate 

With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bru. Thy maſter is a wife and valiant Roman; 

T never thought him worſe. 

Tell him, ſo pleaſe him come unto this place, 

He ſhall be fatisfied ; and, by my honour, 

Depart untouch'd. 
Serv. I'Il fetch him preſently. | Eat Servant. 
Pru. I know, that we ſhall have him well to friend. 
Caf. I wiſh, we may: but yet have 1 a mind, 


* — in fate unborn,—-] In theatrick pomp yet ms 
| "MALONT. 
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2 __DyuLWS esa. 
That fears him much ; and my rer . 
Falls ſhrewdly to the purpoſe. 


Re-enter AN TON v. 


Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark An- 
tony. 
Ant. O mighty Cæſar! Doſt thou lie ſo low ? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, * | 
Shrunk to this little meaſure ?—Fare thee well. — — 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who elſe muſt be let blood, who elle is rank :: 
If I myſelf, there is no hour fo fit | | 
As Cæſar's death's hour ; nor no inſtrument | 
Of half that worth, as thoſe your ſwords, made rich 
With the moſt noble blood of all this world. 
I do beſeech ye, if you bear me hard, 
New, whilſt'your purpled hands do reek and fmoke, 
Fulfil your pleaſare. Live a thouſand years, 
I ſhall not find myſelf ſo apt to die: 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 
Bru. O Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we mult appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our preſent act, 
You ſee we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 
And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done: 
Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful | 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome my ; 
(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity*,) _ 
Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, 
To you our {words have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
Our arms, in ſtrength of malice *, and our hearts, | 
7 
Of 


1  whoelſeis rank ;] Who elſe may be ſuppoſed to have overtopped 
his equals, and grown too high for the publick ſafety, JouxsoN. 
I rather believe the meaning is, who elſe is too replete with blood? 
So, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
« Rain added to a river that is rank, 
“ Perforce will force it overflow the bank.” 
* As fire drives out fire, &c. ] So, in Coriolanus : 
« One fire drives out one fire; one nail one nail.” MALONE. 
Our arms, in firength of, &c.] To you, (ſays Brutus) our ſwords have 
eaten points: un arms, ftrong in the deed of malice they have juft Con 
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Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Caf. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man's, 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 
Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cauſe, 
Why I, that did love Cæſar when I akon him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
Ant. I doubt not of your iſo. 
Let each man render me his bloody hagd : 
Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you ;— 
Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand; | 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours nom yours, Metellus ; $: 
Yours, Cinna: —and, my raliant Caſca, yours; 
Though laſt, not leaft in love 3, yours, | vr Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all, —alas ! what ſhall I ſay? | 
My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery round, 
That one of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flatterer.— 
That I did love thee, Cæſar, O, ?tis true: 
If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Moſt noble! in the preſence of thy corſe? 
Had I as many eyes as thou haſt wounds, 
Weeping as falt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to cloſe 


and our hearts united like thoſe of brothers in the aion, are yet e fo receive 
you with all poſſible aſſection. The ſuppoſition that Brutus meant, their 
hearts were of brothers temper in reſpect of Antony, ſeems to have miſſed 
thoſe who have commented on this paſſage before. SrRækyxxs. 
One of the phraſes in this paſſage, which Mr. Stcevens has fo 
happily explained, occurs again in Anteny and Cleopatra : 
« 'To make you . and to knit your Ry 
« With an unſhpping knot.” 
Again, ibid : 
« 'Fhe Zeart of brethers governs in our love!“ 
The counterpart of the other phraſe is found in the ſame play : 
l' wreſtle with you in my ſtrength of love.” MaLoNEe. 
3 Though lat, not leaſt in love,] So, ! in Xing Lear : 2 | 
Although the laſt, not leaſt in our dear love.“ 
The ſame expreſſion occurs more than once in plays exhibited 
before the time of Shakſpeare, MALONE, 
In 


64 JULIUS CZSAR: 


In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius Here waſt thou bay d. dane ns: . 
Here didſt thou fall ; and here thy hunters ſtand, 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimfon'din thy leihe 4. 
O world! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart; | 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee, — 
How like a deer, ſtricken by many ER | 
Dolt thou here lie? 
Caſ. Mark Antony,— 
Ant. Pardon me, Caius Caſſius: 
The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty. 
Caſ. I blame you not for prailipg Cæſar 5 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick d in number of our friends; 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? 
Ant. Therefore 1 took your hands; but was, indeed, 
Sway' d from the point, by looking down on Czfar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you-ſhall give me W 
Why, and wherein, Cæſar was dangerous. 
Bru. Or elſe were this a ſavage ſpectacle: 
Our reafons are fo full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the ſon of Cæſar, 
You ſhould be ſatis ſied. 
Ant. That's all Ifeek : | 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place. : 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend 
* in the order of his funeral. 
Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 
Caf. Brutus, a word with you— _ 
You know not what you do; Do not conſent, [ Ajide. 
That Antony ſpeak in his funeral: | | 
Know you how much the people may be moy'd_ 
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4 — crimſon'd in thy lethe.] Lethe is uſed 8 of the old tran- 
ſlators of novels, for death; and in Heywood's Tron Age, Part II. 
1632: 

« The proudeſt nation that great Aſia nurs d, 
As now extinct in leihe.“ 
Again, in Cr pid” s WW. birligiz, 1607: 
« For vengeance wings bring on they. lethal day.“ | 

Dr. Farmer obferves that we meet with lethal for deadly in the in- 
formation for, Mungo Campbell. STEEVENS. | 7 
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By that which he will utter? 125 ME 
Bru. By your pardon 3. _ | 

Iwill myſelf into the pulpit firſt, 

And ſhew the reaſon of our Cæſar's death: 

What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 

= He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion; 

And that we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 

Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 

It ſhall advantage more, than do us wrong. | 

Caf. I kno not what may fall; I like it not. 

Bru. Mark Antony, here, take you Cæſar's body. 

You ſhall not in your funeral ſpeech blame us, 

But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Cæſar; 

And ſay, you do't by aur permiſhon ; 

= E1 ſhall you not have any hand at all 

About his funeral: And you ſhall ſpeak 

13 the ſame pulpit whereto 1 am going, | 

After my ſpeech is ended. | / 

Art. Be it ſo; | » 


| I do defire no more. 
Bru, Prepare the body then; and follow us. 
[.Exennt all but Antony. 
Ant. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 
Ws I hat ever lived in the tide of times 5. 
Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood! 
== Orcr thy wounds now do I propheſy, — 5 
= Which, like dumb mouths “, do ope their ruby lips, 
= To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue 
= 4A curſe ſhall light upon the limbs of men:; 
Re N Domeſtick 


5 — in the tide of times.] That is, in the courſe of times. Jon xNsON. 
© Over thy wounds now do 1 propheſy — 5 
i Which, like dumb niouths, &c.] So, in A Warning for faire Nomen, 
a tragedy, 1599: . 
:I gave him fifteen wounds, | — 
6 Na mt be fifteen months that do accufe me : 
In every wound there is a bloody tongue, ja 
by Which will all peak, although he hold his peace.” 
| 1 | Ty MaLone. 
A curſe ball light upon the limbs of men ] He means not mankind, 
in general, but thoſe Romans whole attachment to the cauſe of the 
conſpirators, or wiſh to reyenge Czxſar's. death; would expoſe them 
| 2 ; | to- 


66 JULIUS CESAR. 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 

Blood and deſtruction ſhall be ſo in uſe, 

And dreadful obje&s ſo familiar, | 
That mothers hall but ſmile, when they behold: 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war ; 
All pity chok'd with cuftom of fell deeds: © 
And Cæſar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge *, 

With Arte by his fide, come hot from hell, 
Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch's voice, 


Cry Haveck®, and let lip the dogs of war; 


That 
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to 2vounds in the civil wars which Antony ſuppoſes that event would 
give riſe to.— The generality of the curſe here predicted, is limited 
by the ſubſequent words, -“ the parts of Italy, and © in the 
confines.” MaLoNE. h | | | 

Antony means that a future curſe ſhall commence in diſtempers 
ſciziug on the limbs of men, and be ſucceeded by commotion, crueltie, 
and deſolation all over Italy. So, in Phaer's Verſion of the third: 
Eneid: | EO i 5 

The ſkies corrupted were, that trees and corne deſtroyed 

to nought, | 3 | 

“ And limmes of men conſuming rottes,” &c. Sign. E. I. 
edit. 1596. STEEVENS. | 

* And Ceſar's ſpirit, ranging fer revenge, &c.] 

« — umbraque erraret Craſſus inulta.“ TLucan. lib. I. 

« Fatalem populis ultro poſcentibus horam 

« Admovet atra dies; Stygiiſque emiſſa tenebris 

Mors fruitur cœlo, bellatoremque volando 

« Campum operit, nigroque viros invitat hiatu “ 

* 5 Stat. Theb, VIII. 

& — Furiz rapuerunt licia-Parcis.” bid. STEEVENS. 
Cry Havock, &c.] A tearned correſpondent has informed me, 
that, in the military operations of old times, havock was the word by 
which declaration was made, that no. quarter ſhould be given. 

In a tract intitled, The Office of the Conflable and Mareſchall in the 
Tyme of Werre, contained in the Black Book of the Admiralty, there 
is the following chapter | 

The peyne of hym that crieth bavect and of them that followeth 
hym, etit. v.” | 
he Item Si quis inventus fuerit qui clamorem inceperit qui vocatur 

avok.” . : 

« Alſo that no man be ſo hardy as to crye Havol upon peyne that 
he that is begynner ſhal be deede therefore : & the remanent that 
doo the ſame or folow, ſhall loſe their horſe & harneis : and the 
perſones of fuch as foloweth & eſcrien ſhal' be under arreſt of the 
Coneſtable and Mareſchall warde unto tyme- that they have made 
fyn; and founde ſuretie no morr to offende; and his body in priſon 
at the Kyng wyll.—“ TJounsoN. | * 
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JULIUS CESAR. 67 
That as foul deed ſhall ſmell aboveithe earth. F; 
Wow carrion men, gtoaning for burial. 


Enter a {Por 


You ſerve Octavius Cæſar, do you not? 

Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 

Ant. Cæſar did write for him, to come to Rome. 

Serv, He did receive his letters, and is coming: 

And bid me fay to you by word of mouth,— 

O Czfar !— [ Seeing the body. 
Ant. Thy heart is bigs get thee apart and weep. 
Paſſion, I ſee, is catching; for mine eyes, 

Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy maſter coming? 

Serv. He lies to-night within ſeven leagues of Rome. 
Aut. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what hath 
chanc'd : 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of ſafety for Octavius yet“ 

Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet, ſtay a while; 

Thou ſhalt not back, till I have borne this corſe 

Into the market- place: : there ſhall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 

The cruel iſſue of theſe en men; 
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To let ſlip a dog at a deer, &c. was the technical phraſe of Shak- 

ſpeare's time. So, in Corialanus: 

« Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 

To let him /p at will.“ 

By the dogs of var, as Mr. Tollet has elſewhere obſerved, Shak- 

ſpeare probably meant fire, ſword, and famine, So, in K. Henry V. 

„ 'Fhen ſhould the warlike Harry, like himſelf, 

« Affume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 

« Leaſd'd in like hounds, thould Famine, Sword, and fire, 

4 Crouch for employment. 

The ſame obſervation is made by Steele in the TATLER, No. 137. 
ALONE. 

b wi er,] Old Copy—from mine eyes. Corrected b 

the editor of the ſecond folio 99 | F 

No Rome of ſafety, &c.] If Shakſpeare meant to quibble on the 

words Rome and room, in this and a former paſſage, he is at leaſt coun- 


15850 in it by other authors. So, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece,, 
103 
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„ —Vou ſhall have my room, 
My Rome indeed, for what I ſeem to be, 
* Brutus is not, but born great Rome to free.” STEEvVENS, 
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68 JULIUS CASAR. 


According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe © 
Fo young Octavius of the ſtate of things. 
Lend me your hand. LExeuni, with Cæſar's body. 


The ſame. The Forum... 
Enter BxuTus, and Cass ius, and 4 throng of Citizens. 


Cit. We will be ſatisfied ; let us be ſatisfied. 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
- Caſſius, go you into the other ſtreet, 

And part the numbers. 5 | 
Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak, let them ſtay here ;. 
Thoſe that will follow Caſſtus, go with him; 

And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered 
Of Cæſar's death. „ 
1. Cit. I will hear Brutus ſpeak. . | 
2. Cit. I will hear Caſfus; and compare their reaſons, 
When ſeverally we hear them rendered. 8 
[ Exit Cassius, with ſome of the Citizens. Bxvrus goes 
into the raſtrum. | „ 
3. Cit. The noble Brutus is aſcended: Silence 
Bru. Be patient till the laſt. | , © 
Romans, countrymen, ard lovers *! hear me for my cauſe ; 
and be ſilent, that you may hear: believe me for mine ho- 
nour; and have reſpect to mine honour, that you may be · 
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3 — countrymen, and lovers ! &e.] There is no where, in all Shak- 
ſpeare's works, a ſtronger proof of his not being what we call a ſcho- 1 

lar than this; or of his not knowing any thing of the genius of an 

learned antiquity. This ſpeech of Brutus is wrote in imitation of 

his famed laconre brevity, and is very fine in its kind; but no morc 
like that brevity, than his times were like Brutus's. The ancient 
laconie brevity was fimple, natural, and eaſy : this is quaint, artifi- 
cial, gingling, and abounding with forced antitheſes. In a word, 3 
brevity, that for its falſe eloquence would have ſuited any character, 
and for its good ſenſe would have become the greateſt of our author's 
time; but yet, in a ſtile of declaiming, that fits as ili upon Brutus as 
our author's trowſers or collar-band would have done. WARBURTON, 
The artificial gingle of ſhort ſentences was affected by moſt of 
the orators in Shakſpeare's time, whether in the pulpit or at the bar. 
Ihe ſpeech of Brutus may therefore be regarded rather as an mr 
tation of the falſe eloquence then in vogue, than as a ſpecimen of 1 
laconic brevity. STEEVENS.. |: 1 
_ a 1cve 
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JULIUS CESAR 69. 


Here's cenſure me in your wiſdom; and awake your ſenſes, 
that you may the better judge. If there be any in this aſ- 
ſembly, any dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I ſay, that 
Brutus' love to Cæſar was no leſs than his. If then that 
friend demand, why Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar, this is my 
-anſwer, —Not that I loved Caſar leſs, but that I loved 
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Lall ſlaves ; than that Cæſar were dead, to live all free men? 
As Cæſar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 
J rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him : but, as 
e was ambitious, I flew him: There is tears, for his love; 

joy, for his fortune 3. honour, for his valour 3 and death, 
or his ambition. Who is here ſo baſe, that would be a 
bond-man ? If any, ſpeak; for him bave 1 offended. Whe 
is here ſo rude, that would not be a Roman ? If any, ſpeak ; 
for him have I offended. Who is here fo vile, that will 
not love his country? If any, ſpeak ; for him have 1 offentl- | 
ba. 1 pauſe for a reply. 

Cit. None, Brutus, none. [ /everal,  poaking at once. 
Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Cæſar, than you ſhould do to Brutus. The queſtion of 
his death is enroll 'd in the Capitol: his glory not extenu- 
ated, wherein he was worthy z nor his offences enforced, 

for which he ſuffer' d deatb. | 
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goer 


uſe; Enter Ax rox, and Others, withCelars body. 
ho- Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony: who, 
be · though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive the benefit 


f his dying, a place in the commonennleh 2 As which 
hak- f you ſhall not? With this J depart ; Thats. as I flew 
ſcho- ny beſt lover for the good of Rome, I have the ſame 
us ol dagger for myſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my country c need 
dea. 
tient Cit. Live, Brutus, live ! lire! 

artifi- 1. CH. Bring him with triumph home unto. is houſe, 


rd, 2 2. Ci. Give him a ſtatue with his anceſtors. 
ow I 3. Cit. Let him be Cæſar. 


ns 23 4. Cf Cæſar's better parts 
Ton. ball be crown'd in Brutus. 
oft of e 1. C. We'll bring him to his houſe with ſhouts and 
xe bar. clamours. 
n oF Beru. My countrymen, — | 
zen d 2. Cz. Peace; filence! Brutus ſpeaks. 
: ove; . C. Peace, ho! 
= Bru. 


Rome more. Had you rather Cœſar were living, and die 


70 JuLIus CESAR: | 


Bru, Good conntrymen let me depart alone, 
And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony: 
Do grace to Cæſar's corpſe, and grace his 8 
Tending to Cæſar's glories; which Mark * 
By our permiſſion is allow'd to make. 

J do entreat you, not a man depart, e | 
Save I alone, till Antony have ſpoke. | [Exil. 
1. Cit. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
3. Cit. Let him go up into the publick chair; 
We'll hear him: Noble Antony, go up. 
Ant. For Brutus' ſake, I am deholding to 1 
4. Citi, What does he ſay of Brutus? | 
. Cit. He ſays, for Brutus ſake, 
He finds himſelf beholding to us all. 

4. Cit. *T were belt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus here. 

1. Cit. This Cæſar was a tyrant. | 

8. Cit. Nay; that's certain: 

We are bleſt, that Rome is rid of him. | 

2. Cit. Peace; let us hear hat- Antony can ſay. 

Ant. You gentle Romans,. 

Cit. Peace, ho! let us hear him. N 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me : your ears; 
I come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 
The evil, that men do, lives after them; 
'The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Czſar ! The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious : 

If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, ; 
(For Brutus is an honourable man; | 
So are they all, all honourable men 53 

Come I to ſpeak i in Cæſar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 

But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? n 

When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wept: 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff: 

Yet Brutus Tays, he was ambitions; _ 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 


8 | . You 


You all did ſee, 1 on * 1 

I thrice preſented him a-kingly. eroywn, 1 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition: 2 

Yet Brutus ſays, he was amhitious 

And, ſure, he is an honourable n | 

I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, | 
But here I ary to ſpeak what Ido kW | | 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe z 

What cauſe withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 

And men have loſt their reaſon !—Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar, 

And I mult pauſe till it come back to me 5. 

1. Cit. Metbinks, there is much reaſon in his 3 
2. Cit. If thou conſider rightly of the matter, 

æſar has had great wrong. 

3. Cit. Has he, maſters ? 

1 fear, there will a worſe come in his place. | 

4. Cit, Mark'd ye his words? He would not take the 
crown; 

herefore, 'tis certain, pe was not 8 | 

1. Cit. If it be found ſo, ſome will dear abide it. | 
2. Cit. Poor ſoul !. his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
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4. Cit. How mark him, he begins again to ſpeak. 
Ant. But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 

ave ſtood againſt the world: now lies he there, 
Ane none ſo poor © to do him reverence. 

maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 

Y our hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caffius wrong, 

ho, you all know, are honourable men: 

will not do them wrong; I rather chooſe 

o wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you, 

W han I will wrong fach henograble men.. 
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3 My heart is in the coffin there with Color, | 

And I rnuſi pauſe till it come back to me.] Perhaps our authour re- 

ollected the following paſſage in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 

As for my love, ſay, Antony hath all; 

Sap, that my hear is gone into the grave —— 

&« With him, in whom it reſts, and ever ſhall.” Maroxx. 

And none fo peor—] The meaneſt man is now too . to do re- 

erence to Cæſar. JouxsoN. | 1 vs | Tele 
| Bat 


3. Cit. There's not a nobler man in Rome, than Antony. 


% 


7 


7 FULTUS - "CAESAR. 
But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Czſar, 
J found it in his cloſet, tis his will: 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins? in his ſacred blood ; | 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, : 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their iſſue. 
4. Cit. We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark Acting. 
© Cit. The will, the will; we will hear Cæſar's will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt not read ita 
It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
Lou are not wood, you are not tones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 
Ir will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you ſhould, Q, what would come of it! 
4. Cit. Read the will; we will hear it, Antony; 
You ſhall read us the will; Cæſar's will. 
Ant. Will you be patient? Will you ſtay a while ? 
I have o'er-ſhot myſelf, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Cæſar: I do "RN RS: 
4. Cit. They were traitors: Honourable men! 
Cit. The vill! the teſtament! 
2. Cit. They were villains, murderers : The will read 
the will! 
Ant. You will compel me hon to rea the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Cæſar, 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend ? And will you give me leave? 
Cit. Come down. 
2. Cit. Deſcend. [He comes down from the. pulpit. 
3. Cit. You ſhall have leave. 
4. Cit. A ring; ſtand round. 
"I . Cit. Stand from the hearſe, ftand from the hoy 
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7 — their na pkins—] i i. e. their handkerchiefs. Nopery was the Bll 
:ancient term for all kinds of linen. STzEvens. : 

Naptin is the northern term for handberchicf, and is uſcd in this 
ſenſe as at this day in Scotland. Our authour frequently uſes the Wi 
word. MALONE. 


2. Ci 


JULTUS CESAR. x 73 
2. Ct. Room for Antony; —moſt noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me; ſtand far off. 
Cit. Stand back! room! bear back ! 

Ant. Tf you have tears, prepare to ſhed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 

The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; 

T was on a ſummer's evening, in his tent; 

That day he overcame the Nervii :z— | 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius' dagger through: 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made: | 

= [hrough this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd5 
And, as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it; 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſoly'd 

If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel“: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cæſar lov'd him! 
This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all: 

For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors? arms, 

Quite vanquiſh'd him then burſt his mighty heart 
and, in his mantle. muffling up his face, 

ven at the baſe of Pompey's ftatue?, 

Which all the while ran blood '“, great Cæſar fell. 
0, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

hen I. and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 

WO, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 


3 For Brutus, as you noc, was Cæſar's augel :] This title of en» 
dearment is more than once introduced in Sidney's Arcadia. 
8 | STEEVENS. 
Aden al the baſe of Pompey'”s ſtatue, ] It rs not our authour's practice 
o make the adverb even, a difſyllable. If it be conſidered as a mo- 
oſyllable, the meaſure is defective. I ſuſpect therefore he wrote 
at Pompey's /atua. The word was not yet completely denizen'd in 
his time. Beaumont, in his Maſque, writes it fatua, and its plural 
ſatuaes. Yet, it muſt be acknowledged, that fate is uſed mere than 
dnce in this play, as a diſſyllable. e | 
* Which all the zubile ran blood,] The image ſeems to be, that the 
plood of Cæſar flew upon the ſtatue, and trickleddown it. Jonnsov. 
So, in fir T. North's tranflation of Plutarch, (the quotation is Mr. 
pteevens's,) © —againfſt the very baſe whereon Pompey's image ſtood, 
pehich ran all a gore blood, till he was ſlain.” MaLlons, 
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75 JULIUS CESAR. 


The dint of pity 3: theſe are gracious drops. | 
Kind ſouls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Look you here! 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors 4. 
1. Ci. O piteous ſpectacle! : 
2. Cit. O noble Cæſar! 
3. Cit. O woeful day! 
4. Cit. O traitors, villains ! 
1. Cit, O moſt bloody fight ! 
2. Cit. We will be revengd: revenge; about,—ſcek,— 
burn, —fire, —kill, —flay et not a traitor live. | 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. | 
I. Cit, Peace there: Hear the noble Antony. 
2. Cit. We'll hear hid we'll follow him, we'll die with 
Him. 
Ant. Good e ſweet friends, let me not ſtir you up 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable; 
What private griefs they hare, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wiſe, and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, wat reaſons anſwer you. 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: | 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me publick leave to ſpeak of him. 
For I have neither writ 5, nor words, nor worth, | 
2 Action, 
3 The dint 12 pity e] is the impreſfion of pity. The word is in 
common uſe among our ancient writers. So, in Preſton's Cu 
« Your grace therein may hap receive, with others for your 
Parte, 
6 The dent of death, &c.“ 


Again, ibid: 
« He ſhall dye by dent of word, or els by choking rope.” 
Strervrxs. 
4 Here ts himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors.) To mar ſeems to 
have anciently fignified-to larerate. So, in Solyman and Perſeda, a tra- 
gedy, 1599, Bafilifco feeling the end of his dagger, ſays: 
« This point will mar her ſkin.” MaLoxe. 
5 For IT have neither *orit —] I have no feaned and premeditated 


oration. JOHNSON, 
So, in KX. Henry VI. P. II. | 
. Now, my good tord, wr s fee the devil's zvrif. 


1. E. evriting. Again, 1 IN Hamlet e — the law of 2 writ 2nd the liber- 
ty. — The editor ofthe ſecond folie, who altered. whatever he did 
: not 


2 
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JULIUS - CASAR. q 75 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of ſpeech, . 
To ſtir men's blood: I only ſpeak right on; 1 | . 

I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know ; 


| Shew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths ! 


And bid them ſpeak for me: But were I Brutus, | 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 8 3 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue | 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 

3. Cit." We mating oi mtg! 

1. Cit, We'll burn the houſe of Brutus. 

3. Cit. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators. 

Ant. Vet hear me, counttymen; yet hear me ſpeak. 

Cit. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moit noble Antony. 

Ant. Why friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Cæſar thus deſerv'd your loves? 
Alas, you know not :—T muſt tell you then :— | 
You have forgot the will I told you of 

Cit, Moſt true the will; let's ſtay, and hear the will. 

Ant. Here is the will, and under Cæſar's ſeal. | 
To every Roman citizen he gives, | 
To every ſeveral man, feventy five drachmas 6. 

2. Git. Moſt noble Czfar !—We'll revenge his death. 

3. Cit. O royal Czſar! | 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 
i. Peace, ner? * 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this fide Tiber ?; he hath left them you, 


*% 


And 


not underſtand, ſubſtituted wit for wwrit, Pit in our authour's time 
had not its preſent fignification, but meant wnderflanding. Would 
Shakipeare make Antony declare himſelf void of common intelli- 
gence? MALONE. | 1 
® — feventy-five drachmas.] A drachma was a Greek coin, the 
lame as the Roman genier, of the value of four ſeſterces, 70. ob. . . - 
| > rh Foie STEEVENS. . 
7 On this fide Tiber ;| The ſcene is here in the Forum near the 
Capitol, and in the moft frequented part of the city; but Cæſar's 
gardens were very remote from that quarter: | 
| Trans Tiberim longe cubet is, prope Cæſaris hortos, 
days Horace: and both the Naumachia and gardens of Cæſar were 
eparated from the main city by the river: and lay out wide, on a 
line with Mount Janiculum. Our author therefore certainly wrote, 
On that /ide Tyber ;j— | | | f 
; D 2 and 


76 JULIUS CESAR. 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. 
Here was a Cæſar: When comes ſuch another? 
1. Cit. Never, never :—Come, away, away: 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors? houſes *. 
'Take up the body. 
2. Cit. Go, fetch fire. 
3. Cit. Pluck down benches. 
4. Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
| [ Exeunt Citizens, with the body. 
Ant. Now let it work: Miſchief, thou art afoot, | 
Take thou what courſe thou wilt !—How now, fellow? 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he? 5 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cæſar's houſe. 
Ant. And thither will I ſtraight to viſit him: 
He comes upon a wiſh. Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing, 
Serv. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caſſius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike, they had ſome notice of the people, 
How I had mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. [| Excunt. 


and Plutarch, whom Shakſpeare very diligently ſtudied, in the Life 
of Marcus Eruus, ſpeaking of Cæſar's will, expreſsly ſays, That he 
left to the publick his gardens, and walks, beyond the Tiber. | 
5 | 5 THEGBALD. 
This emendation ha; been adopted by the ſubſequent editors; but 
hear the old tranſlation, where Shatfpearc's fudy lay. He bequeath- 
ed unto every citizen of Rome ſeventy tive drachmas a man, and 
he left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he had on 
this ſide of the river Tiber.” Farmer, 
8 — fire the traitors' houſes. ] Thus the old copy. The more mo- 
dern editors read—fire all the traitors' houſes ; but fire was then pro- 
nounced, as it was ſometimes written, fer. So, in Humors Ordinary, 
a collection of Epigrams: _ | | 
„ Oh rare compound, a dying horſe to choke, 
« Of Engliſh fer and of Indian ſmoke!” STErreNs. 


* 
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_ JULIUS: CESAR. - _ 
SCENE 11.” 
The ſame. AS treet. 


Enter Cinna the Poet. 


Cin. 1 Jon to-night, that I did feaſt with Cæſar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantaſy: 
I have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Vet ſomething leads me forth. 


Enter Citizen 8. 


Cit. What is your name? 

Cit. Whither are you going? 

. Cit. Where do you dwell ? 

. Cit. Are you a married man, or a bachelor ? 
. Cit. Anſwer every man directly. 

. Cit. Ay, and briefly. 

. Cit. Ay, and wiſely. 

. Cit, Ay, and truly, you were beſt 

Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going? Where 
do I dwell? Am TI a married man, or a bachelor? Then to 
anſwer every man directly, and briefly, wiſely, and truly. 
Wiſely 1 ſay, I am a bachelor. 
2. Cit. That's as much as to ſay, they are fools that 
_— —You'll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Proceed; 
realy. 
Cin. Direly, I am going to Cæſar's funeral. 
1. Cit. As a friend, or an enemy? 
Cin. As a friend. 
2. Cit. That matter is anſwer'd directly. 
4. Cit. For your dwelling, —briefly. 
Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 
3. Cit. Your name, fir, truly, 
Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1. Cit. Tear him to pieces, he's a conſpirator. 
Cin. Jam Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 
1 Cit. Tear him for his bad verſes, tear him for his bad 

verſes, 
Cin. I am not Cinna the conſpirator. 


W Þ © DD mw 
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Scene III.] The ſubject of this ſcene is taken from Plutarch. 
| | STEEVENS, 


4. Cit. 
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4. Cit. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; pluck but 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

3. Cit. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, ho! fire- 
brands. To Brutus, to Caſſius' 3 burn all. Some to 
Decius? houſe, and ſome to Caſca's; ſome to Ligarius“: 
r [Exeunt. 


ACT Iv. SCENE I. 
The ſame. A Room in Antony's houſe®. 


AnToxy, OcTavivs, and. LEFiDus, ſcated at à table, 


Ant. Theſe many then ſhall die; their names are prick'd. 
Od. Your brother too muit die Conſent you, Lepidus ? 
{.ep. I do conſent. ein 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony.  -—- 
Lep. Upon condition Publius ſhall not live“, 


A room in Antony's be:ſe.] Mr. Theobald obſerves, .from Plu- 
tarch and Appian, that the triumvirs met to adjuſt their proſeription 
in a little iſland near Mutina, on the river Lavinius. But it is ma- 
nifeſt that Shakſpeare intent the ſcene to be at Rome, and there- 
fore I have placed it in Antony's houſe. MAroxx. eſs; 
So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : * Thereuppon all three met 
together (to wete, Cæſar, Antonius, and Lepidus) in an iland enuy- 
. Toned round about with a little riuer, & there remayned three dayes 
together. Now as touching all other matters, they were eaſily agreed, 
& did deuide all the empire of Rome betwene them, as if it had bene 
their owne inheritance. But yet they could hardly agree whom 
they would put to death: for euery one of them would kill their 
enemies, and ſaue their kinſmen and friends. Vet at length, giving 
place to their greedy defire to be reuenged of their enemies, they 
ſpurned all reuerence of blood and holines of friendſhip at their feete. 
For Cæſar left Cicero to Antonius' will, Antonius alſo forſooke 
Lucius Cæſar, who was his vncle by his mother: and both of them 
together ſuffred Lepidus to kill his on brother Paulus.“ That 
Shakſpeare, however, meant the ſcene to be at Rome, may be in- 
ferred from what almoſt immediately follows: | | 
% LZep. What, ſhall I find you here? | 
O. Or here, or at the Capitol.” STEEveNs. 
2 Upon condition, Publius ball not live.] Mr. Upton has ſufficiently 
proved that the poet made a miitake as to this character mentioned 
by Lepidus. Lucivs, not Publius, was the perſon meant, who was 
uncle by the mother's ſide to Mark Antony: and in conſequence of 
this, he concludes, that Shakſpeare wrote: 
Ton are bis ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. ao, 
The miſtake, however, is more like the miſtake of the author, than 
of his tranſcriber or printer. STEEVENS. 
Who 
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Who is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. | 
Ant. He ſhall not live; look, with a ſpot I damn him *. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe ; : 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies.- 
Lep. What, ſhall I find you here? | 
Odd. Or here, or at the Capitol. [Exit Lxyipus. 
Ant. This is a ſlight unmeritable man, | 
Meet to be ſent on errands : Is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he ſhould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare it? o 
Od. So you thought him; | 
And took his voice who ſhould be prick'd to die, 
In our black ſentence and proſeription. . 
Ant. Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you: 
And though we lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers ſlanderous loads, 
He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold“, 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way 
And having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, 
And graze in commons. 
OA. You may do your will; 
But he's a ry/d and valiant ſoldier. | 9 5 
Ant. So is my horſe, Octavius; and, for that, 
I do appoint him ſtore of provender. a 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 
His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit. 
And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo; | 
He mult be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth : 


ir: damn bin.] i. e. condemn him. So, in Promos and Caſſaudra, 
15 78: | . | 
* Vouchſafe to give my damned huſband life,” 
Again, in Chaucer's Xzightes Tale, v. 1747. 
« by your confeſſion | | _——— 
* Hath damned you, and 1 wol it recorde.” STEEVENS. - 
* — gs the afs bears gold,] This image had occurr'd before in Mea- 
fare for Meaſure, Ack III. ſc. i: i 
« like an aſs whoſe back with ingots bows, 
„ Ihou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
“ Till death unloads thee.” STEgveNns, 


A. barren- 


— 
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A barren- ſpirited fellow; one that feeds 

On objects, arts, and imitations * ; | 

Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 

Begin his faſhion: Do not talk of him, 

But as a property. And now, Octavius, 

Liſten great things. — Brutus and Caſſius, 

Are levying powers: we mult ſtraight make head: 

Therefore let our alliance be combin'd, 5 

Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch'd to the utmoſt 6; 

And let us prefently go fit in council, 
| \ How 


— 


F — one that feeds. 
On objedts,; arts, and imitations ;] It is eaſy to find a reaſon why 
that devotee to pleaſure and ambition, ſhould call him barren-ſpirited 
who could be content to feed his mind with 9bje#ts, i. e. ſpeculative 
knowledge, or arts, i. e. mechanic operations. Lepidus, in the tragedy of 
Antony and Cleopatra, is reprefented as inquifitive about the ſtructures 
of Egypt, and that too when he is almoſt in a ſtate of intoxication. 
Antony, as at prefent, makes a jeſt of him, and returns him unintel- 
ligible anſwers to very reaſonable queſtions. 
Objects, however, may mean things objefed or thrown out to him, 
In this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the e to ol ject in another play, where 
have given an inſtance of its. being employ'd by Chapman on the 
fame occaſion. A man who can avail himſelf of neglected hints 
thrown out by others, though without original ideas of his own, is 
no uncommon character. STEEVENS. 
Theobald, in the rage of innovation, reads On a0ject arts, &c. 
Object mean, in Shakſpeare's language, whatever is preſented to 
the eye. So, in Timon of Athens, © Swear againſt objefs,” which Mr. 
Steevens has well illuſtrated by a line in our poet's 152d. Sonnet: 
And made them fwear againſt the ibirg they ſee.” MALOxNr. 
Our beſt friends made, our means firetch'd to the utmoſt ;] In the old 
copy by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber or printer this line is thus 
imperfectly exhibited : | | 
Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch'd ;— 
The editor of the ſecond folio ſupplied the line by reading 
Our beſt friends made, and our bg means ſtretch'd out. 
This emendation, which all the modern editors have adopted, was, 
like almoſt all the other corrections of the ſecond folio, as ill con- 
ceived as poſſible. For what is 4% means? Means, or abilities, if 
ſtreteb d out, receive no additional ſtrength from the word bef?, nor 
does meant, when confidered without reference to others, as the 
power of 2n individual, or the aggregated abilities of a body of 
men, ſeem to admit of a degree of compariſon. However that may 
be, it is highly improbable that a tranferiber or compoſitor ſhould 
be guilty of three errors in the ſame line; that he ſhould omit the 
word and in the middle of it; then the word 5% after our, and laſtly 


the concluding word. It is much more probable that the omiſſion 
| | was 
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How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 
And open perils ſureſt anſwered. | 

Od. Let us do ſo: for we are at the ſtake ?,* 
And bay'd about with many enemies; 


And ſome, that ſmile, have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of miſchief. |  [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Before Brutus? tent, in the camp near Sardis. . 
Drum. Enter BxuTus, Lucitivs, Lucius, and Soldiers: 


Tirixius and PixDarus meeting them. 


Bru. Stand here. 9 Iu 
Luc. Give the word, ho! and ſtand. 
Bru. What now, Lucilius? is Caſſius near? 
Luc. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you ſalutation from his maſter. | | 
| RH Pindarus gives a leiter to Brutus. 
Bru. He greets me well. — Vour maſter, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers'*, 
8 Hath- 


was only at the end of the line, (an error which is found in other 
places in theſe plays;) and that the authour wrote, as I have 
printed: 8 | of Ns | | 

Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch'd to the utmoſt. 
So, in a former ſcene: ge | | 
Ee and, you know, his meant, 

« If he improve them, may well reich ſo far, —”. 
Again, in the following paſſage in Coriolanus, which, I truſt, will 
Juſtify the emendation, now made: | 
M for thy revenge, 

« Wrench up your porvber to the bighef,””  MaLone. 
# — at the flale.] An alluſion. to bear-baiting. So, in Macbeib, 
ACY $7 -7 | $3 
« They have chain'd me to a/ale;T cannot fly, 
« But bear-like I muſt fight the courſe.” STEzvens.. 
Ii his exon change, or by ill officers} Dr. Warburton, without any 
neceſſity, reads — By his own charge, &c. that is, © either by thoſe 
under his own immediate command, or under the command of his- 
lieutenants, who had abuſed their truſt.” Martone. - 
Brutus could not but know whether the wrongs committed were 
done by thoſe who were immediately under the command of Caſſius, 
or thoſe under his officers. The anſwer of Brutus to the ſervant is 
only an act of artful civility; his queſtion to Lucilius proves, that” 
hs ſuſpicion ſtill continued. Vet l cannot but ſuſpect a corruption, 
and would read: 

13 4 
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Hath given me ſome worthy cauſe to wiſh ' 
'Things done, undone : but, if he be at VN 
I ſhall be ſatisfied. 
Pin. 1 do not doubt, | 
But that my noble maſter will appear | 
© Such as he is, full of regard, and honour. 
Bru. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius; 
How he receiv'd you, let me be refoly'd. 
- Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect n 5 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, 8 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old. 
Bru. Thou haſt deſcrib'd 
A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ſicken and decay, 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith : 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle: 
But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſts, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? | 
Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter'd 5 
- 'The greater part, the horſe in general, 
Are come with Cafhas. [ March within. 
Bru. Hark, he is arriv'd :— 7 
Marth gently on to meet him. 


Enter Cass ius, and Soldiers. | 


, 
Caſ. Stand, ho! 
Bru. Stand ho! 5 the word ee 


Ed Fa 0 change, or hy offices, es ——. 
That is, either changing his inclination of bimſelf, or by the ill officw 
and bad influences of others. JounsoN. 

Surely alteration is unneceſſary. In the ſubſequent conference 
Brutus charges both Caſſius and his gficer Lucius Pella, with eor- 
ruption. STEEVENS, 
Brutus immediately after ſays to Lucilius, when he hears his ac- 
count of the manner in which he had been received by Caſſius, 
I uhou haſt deſerib'd 
HA bot friend cooling. 


1 e is the changg which Brotus complains of. Mason. _ 
11 10 W . 
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Within. Stand. 
Within, Stand. 


Within. Stand. 
Caſ. Moſt noble brother, you bare dowe me wrong. 


Bru. Judge me, you gods! Wrong I mine enemies? 
And, if not ſo, how ſhould T wrong a brother? | 
Caſ. Brutus, this ſober form of yours hides wrongs ; 
And when you do them 

Bru. Caſſius, be content, 
Speak your griefs* ſoftly, —T do know you well — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle: Bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Caſhus, enlarge your griefs, | 
And I will give you audience. 

Caf. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru. Lucilius, do you the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have dove our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
Within the tent of Brutus. 


| Lucius and Titinius at bene diflance from it. 
Enter BRurus, and Cass1vs. 


Caf. That you have wrong'd me, doth appear in this 7 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, | 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; | 
Wherein, my letters, praying on his ſide, 
Becauſe I knew the man, were ſlighted off. 
Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf, to write in ſuch a caſe. 
Caf. In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 


- That every nice offence ? ſhould bear his comment. 


Bru. Let me tell you, CY you yourſelf 


— your griefs—] 1 i. . . your grievances. 
9 — every nice offence— | i. e. ſmall trifling offence; WAKBURTON 7 
So, in Romeo an Fuliet, Act V: 
<« The letter was not nice, but full of charge, 
« Of dear import.“ STEEVENS, 


Are 
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Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm 
To fell and mart your offices for gold, - 
To undeſervers. 

Caf. 1 an itching palm? 
You know, that you are Brutus that ſpeak his, 
Or, by the gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 

Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this corruption, 

And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head. 

Caſ. Chaſtiſement ! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember . 4 
Did not great Julius bleed bow] juſtice? fake? 
What villain touch'd his e that did ſtab, 
And not for juſtice * ? What, ſhall one of us, 
That ftruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 
But for ſupporting robbers ; ſhall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes ?- 
And ſel the mighty ſpace of our large honours, 
For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus? 
L had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than ſuch a Roman. 

Caf. Brutus, bait not me ?, 
I'll not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 


1 What villain teuch'd bis bedy, that did Hab, 

And not fer juſtice?] This queſtion 1s far from implying that any 

of thoſe who touch'd Cæſar's body, were villains. On the contrary, 

it is an indirect way of aſſerting that there was not one man among 

them, who was baſe enough to ſtab bim for any cauſe but that of 
juſtice. MazLoNxE. 

2 Byutis, bait not me,] Thus the old copy. Mr Theobald and alt 
the ſubſequent editors read y not me; aud the emendation is ſuth- 
ciently plauſible, our authour having in Treitue and Creſjida uſed the 
word bay in the ſame ſenſe : 

„ What moves Ajax thus to bay at him!“ 

But as he has hkewiſe twice uſed bait in the ſenſe required here, 
the text, in my 1 ought not to be diſturbed. Iwill not 
yield,” ſays Macbeth, 

« To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
« And to be bated with the rabble's curſe,” 
Again, in Coriolanus : 
« — why ſtay to be baited 
„ With one that wants her wits ?” 

So, alſo in a comedy entitled How ts chogſe a good wife + a bud, 

1602 | 
% Do I come home ſo ſeldom, and that ſeldom 
* Am [thus baited?” Maroxx. 
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To hedge me in ; I am a ſoldier, I, 


Older in practice „ abler than yourſelf 


To make conditions ?. 
Bru. Go to; you are not, Caſſius. 
Caf. I am. | — 
Bru. I ſay, you are not. 
Caf. Urge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf ; 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 
Bru. Away, ſlight man! 
Caf. Is't poſſible? 
Bru. Howe” me, for I will ſpeak. = 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madman ſtares ? 
Caf. O ye gods! ye gods! Muſt I endure all this? 
Bru. All this? ay, more: Fret, rl your proud heart 
break; 
Go, ſhew your * how . you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Muft I budge ? 
Muſt I obſerve you? Muſt I ſtand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour ? By the gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
Though it do ſplit you: for, from this day forth, 
I'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waſpiſh. 
Caf. Is it come to this ? 
Bru. You ſay, you are a better foldier : 
Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well: For mine own part, 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Caf. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Brutus; 
I ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a better: 
Did 1 ſay, better ? 
_ bra. If you did, I care not. 


3 To hedge me in ;] That is, to limit my A by your direc=- 
tion or cenſure. JounsoN. 
4 — T7 am a ſoldier, I, ' 

O'der in practice, &c.] Thus the ancient copies; but the modern 
editors, inſtead of, J, have read ay, becauſe the vowel I ſometimes 
ſtands for ay the affirmative adverb. I have replaced the old read- 
ing, on the authority of the following line: 

And Tam Brutus; Marcus Brutus, I.” STEEVENS. 
5 To make conditions.] That is, to know on what terms it is fit to 
conſer the offices which are at my diſpoſal. JouxsoN. 0 
Caſ. 
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Caf. When Cæſar liv'd, he durſt not thus have moy'd 


me. 


iis: Peace, peace; you durſt not fo have tempted him, 


Caf. I durſt not? 

Bru. No. 

Caf. What? durſt not tempt him? 

Bru. For your life you durſt not. 

Caf. Do not preſume too much upon my love, 
I may do that I ſhall be ſorry for. 


Bru. You have done that you ſhould be brry * 


There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, 
That they paſs by me, as the idle wind, 
Which 1 reſpe& not. I did ſend to you 
For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me ;— 
For I can raiſe no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring * 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, | 
By any indirection. I did ſend 
To you for gold to pay my legions, | 
Which you deny'd me: Was that done like Caſſius ? 
Should 1 have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius fo ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to pieces! 
Caf. I deny'd you not. ee 
Bru. Lou did. 
Caf. I did not: — he was but a fool, 


Thar brought my anfwer back. — Brutus bath riv'd my 


heart : 
A friend ſhould bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 


— than to wring 


From the hard . of penſants che- vile 725.0 This f is a noble 
ſentiment, altogether in character, and expreſſed in a manner inimi- 


tably happy. For 10 wring, implies both to get unjuftly, and to uſe 
Perce in getting: and hard hands ſignify both the peaſant's great labour 


and pains in acquiring, and his great unwillingneſs to quit his hold. 


WARBURTON, 
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\ Bru. I do not, till you practiſe them « on me 2. | 
Caf. You love me not. 
Bru. I do not like your faults.. | 
Caf. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faules: 
Bru. A flatterer's would not, though mg th do n 
As huge as high Olympus. | 
Caſ. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, We,” 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 910 
For Caſſius is aweary of the world? 
Hated by one he loves ; bray'd by his brother ; ; 
Check'd like a bodies} ; all his faults obſerv d, 
Set in a note-book, learn d, and conn'd by rote, 
To caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep | 
My ſpirit from mine eyes There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breaſt ; within, a heart a 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold: 
If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth *; 
I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike; as thou didſt at Cæſar; for, I know, | 
When thou didſt hate him worft, thou loy'dit- him better 
Than ever thou lov'dſt Caſſius. 
Bru. Sheath your dagger: 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 
O Cathus, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire; 
Who, much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 
And ſtraight is cold again. 5 
Caſ. Hath Caſſius liv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 92 
When grief, and blood ill-temper d, vexeth him? | 
Bru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd, too; 
Caſ. Do * confeſs ſo much? Give me your hand. 


| 7 T do not, zl you practiſe them on b e.] The meaning is this: I do 

not look for your faults, I only ſee them, and mention them with 
vehemence, when you force tem. into my notice, by practiſing them 
on me. JOHNSON, 

8 If that thou be ſt a Roman, take it farth; &c.} 1 think he means, 
that he is ſo far from avarice, when the cauſe of his country requires 
mays / that if any man ſhould wiſh for his heart, he would not 
need enforce his defire any. otherwiſe, than * ſhewing that he was 
a Roman. | JouNsON. 

This ſeems only a form of adjuration like that of Brutus, p. 395: 

" . as you are a Roman, tell me true.“ BLACKSTONE. 


Dru. 
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Bru. And my heart too. 
Caſ. O Brutus! 
Bru. What's the matter? 95 
Caf. Have not you love enough to er with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful? + 
Bru. Yes, Cafhus ; and, from henceforth: 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you ſo. _ 
[Noiſe within. 
Poet. rain Let me go in to ſee the generals; IT 
There is ſome grudge between them, tis not meet 
They be alone. | 127 
Luc. [ within. ]. You ſhall not come to them. 
Poet. * Nothing but death ſhall ſtay me. 


Enter Poet ®.. 


Caſ. How now? What” s the matter? 

Poet. For ſhame, you generals; What do you mean? ” 
Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, T am ſure, than ye”. 

Caf. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this cynick rhime! 

Bru. Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. 

Caſ. Bear with him, Brutus ; *tis his faſhion. 

Bru, I'll know his humour, when he knows his time: 
What ſhould the wars do with thefe jigging fools *? 


Companion, 


/ 


9 Enter Poet.) Shakſpeare found the preſent incident in Plutardd, 
The intruder, however, was Marcus Phaonius, who had been a friend 
and follower of Cato; not a poet, but one who ns the character. 
of à cynic philoſopher. STEEVxNs. 

I Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men fbould be; | 

For ] have ſcen more years, I'm ſure, than ye.] This Paſſage 1 is 2 
tranſlation from the following one in the firſt book of Homer: | 
AA ride amuPwidt vioripw ig bert. 
which is thus given in fir Thomas North's Plutarch: 
« My lords, I pray you hearken both to me, 
For Thave ſeen more years than ſuch ye three.“ SrEET. 

2 What foould the wars do with theſe jigging foels ?) i. e. with theſe 
filly poets. A jig ſignified, in our authour's time, a metrical compo- 
ſition, as well as a dance. So, in the prologue to Fletcher's Fair 
Maid of the Im: 

| A jig ſhall be clapp'd at, and every CORD 
« Prais'd and applauded by a 3 chime.” 

A modern editor, (Mr. Capell,) who, after having devoted the 

greater part of his life to the ftudy of old books; appears to have 


been 
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Companion, hence 3. 1 ER 
Caſ. Away, aways be gone. [Exit Poet. 
Enter Lucitivs, and Titinivs. 


Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
Caf. And come yourſelves, and bring Meffala with you 


| Immediately to us. [ Exeunt Lucilius, and Tirixius. 


Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 
Caf. I did not think, you could have been ſo angry. 
Bru. O Caſſius, I am ſick of many griey- 
Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no ule, 
If you give place to accidental evils. | 
Bru. No man bears ſorrow better :—Portia is dead. 
Caſ. Ha! Portia? i | £ 
Bru. She 1s dead. 1 
Caſ. How ſcap'd I killing, when J croſs'd you fo ?— 
O inſupportable and touching loſs !— | 
Upon what ſickneſs ? 
Bru. Impatient of my abſence ; 75 


been extremely ignorant of ancient Engliſh literature, not knowing 
this, for jigging, reads (after reg e,) jingling. His work exhibits 
above Nine Hundred alterations of the genuine text, equally caprici- 


ous and unwarrantable. 


This editor, of whom it was juſtly ſaid by the late Biſhop of Glo- 
celter, that “ he had hung himſelf up in chains over our poet 7 grave, 
having boaſted in his preface, that © his emendation of the text were 
at leaſt equal in number to thoſe of all the other editors and com- 
mentators put together,” I ſome years ago had the curioſity to look 
into his volumes with this. particular view. On examination I then 
found, that, of three hundred and twenty-five emendations of the 
ancient copies, which, as Ithen thought, he had properly received 
into his text, fzvo hundred and cighty-five were ſuggeſted by ſome for- 
mer editor or commentator, and forty only by himſelf. But on a 
ſecond and more rigorous examination I now find, that of the emen- 
dations properly adopted, (the number of which appears to be much 
ſmaller than that above-mentioned,) he has a claim to not more than 
fiftcen. The innovations and arbitrary alterations, either adopted 
from others, or firſt introduced by this editor, from ignorance of 
our ancient cuſtoms and phraſeology, amount to no leſs a number 
than Nine HUxDRED AND SEVENTY, Two! | It is highly probable 
that many have yet eſcaped my notice. Maloxx. 

5 Companion, hence.] Companion is uſed as a term of reproach in 
many of the old plays; as we ſay at preſent—f/low. So, in X. 
Henry IV. Part II. Dol Tearſheet ſays to Piſtol: | | 

El ſcorn you, ſcurvy companian,” &c,, STEEVENS. | 
And 


\ 
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And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themſelves ſo ſtrong ;—for with her death 
That tidings came ;—With this ſhe fell diſtract, 
And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire“. 

Caf. And dy'd ſo? F 

Bru. Even ſo. 

Caſ. O ye immortal gods! 


— 


Enter Lucius, with KY and tapers. 
Bru. Speak no more of her.—Give me a bowl of 
Wine: — | 24 | 
In this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſhus. _. [drinks, 
Caf. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge: 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'er-ſwell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus' love.  [drinks, 


| Re-enter Tirixius, with MisSALa. 
Bru. Come in, Titinius :—Welcome, good Meſſala.— 
Now fit we cloſe about this taper here, | 
And call in queſtion our necellities. 


.* And, her attendants abſent, fwallow'd fire.) This circumſtance is 
taken from Plutarch. It is alſo mentioned by Val. Maximus. 
It may not, however be amiſs to remark, that the death of Portia 
wants that foundation which has hitherto entitled her to a place in 
poetry, as a pattern of Roman fortitude. She is reported, by Pliny, 
1 think, to have died at Rome in a lingering illneſs while Brutus was 
abroad; but ſome writers ſeem to look on a natural death as a dero- 
gation from a diſtinguiſhed character. STEEveNs. | 
Valerius Maximus ſays that Portia ſurvived Brutus, and killed her- 
felf on hearing that her huſband was defeated and ſlain at Philippi. 
Plutarch's account in the Life of Brutus is as follows: © And for 
Portia, Brutus' wife, Nicolaus the philoſoper, and Valerius Maximus, 
doe wryte, that ſhe determining to kill her ſelfe, (her parents and 
frends carefullie looking to her to kepe her from it,) tooke hotte 
burning coles, and caſt them into her mouth and kept her mouth ſo 
cloſe, that ſhe choked her ſelfe. There was a letter of Brutus found, 
wrytten to his frendes, complaining of heir negligence; that his wie 
being ſicke, they would not helpe her, but ſuffered her to kill her 
. felfe, chooſing to dye rather than to languiſh in paine. Thus it ap- 
eareth that Nicolaus knew not well that time, ſith the letter (at leaſt 
if it were Brutus' letter, ) doth plainly declare the diſeaſe and love 
of this lady, and themaner of her death.” North's Tranſlation. 
See alſo Martial, I. T. ep. 42. Valerius Maximus, and Nicolaus, 
and Plutarch, all agree in faying that ſhe put an end to her life; and 
the letter, if authentick, aſcertains that ſhe did ſo in the life-time of 
Brutus. | | | 15 | | 
Our authour therefore, we.ſce, had ſufficient authority for his re- 
preſentation. MgaLone. | | | 
| 1 0 00 
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Caf. Portia! art thou gone? 
Bru. No more, I pray you.— 
Meſſala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, . 
Come down upon us with a mighty power,, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. b 
Meſ. Myſelf have letters of the ſelf. ſame tenour. 
Bru. With what addition? 
Mef. That by proſeription, and bills of outlawry, | 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. -» | 
Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine ſpeak of ſeventy ſenators, that dy'd © 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero — one. 
Caſ. Cicero one? 
Meſ. Cicero is dead, | 
And by that order of proſcription.— 
Had you your letters you your wife, my lord? 
Bru, No, Meſſala. | 
Me. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 7 
Bru. Nothing, Meſſala. 
Meſ. That, methinks, is krtuge 85 
Bru, Why aſk-you ? Hear you aught of her i in Fours ? ? 
Mel. No, my lord. | | 
Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. - 
Meſ. Then like a Roman bear the truth J tell: 
For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. : 

Bru. Why, farewel, Portia. We muſt die, Meſs: | 
With meditating that ſhe mult die once, 
1 have the patience to endure it now. 3 
Ae. Even ſo great men great loſſes ſhould a 
Caſ. I have as much of this in art * as you, Fa) 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. 

Bru, Well, to our work alive. What do You think 
Of marching to Philippi preſently ? 
Caſ. I do not think it good. 
Bru. Your reaſon? 
Caf. This it is: | 
*Tis better, that the enemy Keb us: 1 
So ſhall he waſte bis means, weary his i 
Doing himſelf offence; hilſt we, lying ſtill, 03 


5 —in art] That is, in in cheony: Marlon. 


Are 
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Are full of reſt, defence, and nimbleneſs. | | 
Bru. Good reaſons muſt, of force, give place to better.. 
The people, *twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them ſhall make a fuller number up. 
Come on refreſh'd, new. added, and encourag'd; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him of 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
Theſe people at our back. | 
Caf. Hear me, good brother. | 
Bru. Under your pardon. —You muſt note e beſide, 
That we have try d the utmoſt of our friends, 
Our legions are brim- full, our cauſe i is ripe: 3 
The enemy increafeth every day, 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men ©; 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; "OT 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is wee, in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 
On fuch a full ſea are we now afſbat; 
And we muſt take the current when it ne 
Or loſe our ventures. | 
Caf. Then, with your will, go on; 
We'll along ourſelves, and meet them at Philippi. 
Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſitj; 
Which we will viggard with a little reſt. 
There is no more to ſay ? 
Ca. No more. Good night; 
Early to-morrow will we riſe, and hence. 
Bru. TAE my Nn. [Exit Lucius. Ferme good 


* 
{ 
G There is a tide, &c.] This paſſage i 15 ur imitated u. B. a 4 
Fletcher, in the Can of the Country : | | 
« There ts an hour in each man's life appointed EW 
« To make bis happineſs, if then he ſeize it, c. STEEVENS. 1 
4 ſimilar ſentiment is found in Chapman' s Buch d Amboic, 1607: 
„ There is a deep nick in time's reſtleſs wheel, 
« For each man's good; when which nick comes, it ſtrikes. 1 


* Sq no one riſeth by his real merit, | 
«. But. when it cries «ic in his raiſcr's ſpirit.” TO p 
| LEONE 6-15” 
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| Good night, Titinius: Noble, noble Caſſius, 2 
Good night, and good repoſe. 8 . 
Caſ. O my dear brother! Wo 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 

Never come ſuch diviſion *tween our ſouls ! 

Let it not, Brutus. | | 4 K 

Bru. Every thing is well, 

Caſ. Good night, my lord. 

Bru. Good night, good brother. 

Tit. Meſ. Good night, lord Brutus. 5 
Bru. Farewel, every one. [Exeunt Cas. Tit. and Mrs. 


Re-enter Lucius, with the gown. 


"Give me the gown. Where is thy inſtrument ? 

Luc. Here in the tent. | : 

Bru. What, thou ſpeak*ſt drowſfly? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o er- watch d. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; + 
III have them ſleep on cuſhions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro, and Claudius! 


Enter VARRO, and CLAUDIUS. 


Var. Calls my lord? | 
Bru. I pray you, firs, lie in my tent, and ſleep; 
It may be, I ſhall raiſe you by and by | 
On buſineſs to my brother Caſſius. 
Var. 2 pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch your pleas 
ure. 
Bru. I will not have it ſo: lie down, good firs ; 
It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. 
| Look, Lucius, here's the book I fought for ſo ; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown- ['Serv. lie down. 
Luc. I was ſure, your lordſhip did not give it me. | 
Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canſt thou hold up thy heavy eyes a while, | 
And touch thy inſtrument a Aran or two? 
Luc. Ay, my lord, an't pleaſe you. 
Bru, It does, my boy: is 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
Luc. It is my duty, fir. 8 
Bru. T ſhould not urge thy duty paſt thy might; 
1 know, young bloods look for a time of reſt. 
Luc. I have ſlept, my lord, already. © _ 
Bre. It is well done; and thou ſhalt ſleep again; 
T will 


| 
| 
| 
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then I ſhall fee thee agayne. The ſpirit preſently vaniſhed away; 


no noyſe, nor ſawę any thinge at all.” 


I will not hold thee long: if I do lire, 
I will be good to thee. C4 U >, and, a «ſug. | 
This is a ſleepy tune :—O murd'rous ſlumber! _.. / | 
Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace 7 upon my, boy, 

That plays thee muſick : Gentle knave, good oh, 4. 

I will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee. 

If thou doſt nod, thou break'ſt thy inftrument ;, | _ 

I'Il take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night. 

Let me ſee, let me 5 ; is not the leaf turn'd down, 
Where I left wen Here it is, I think. 13 fi 115 down. 


Enter the Ghoſt of Czfar. 


How ill this taper burns Ha! who comes here ? 
I think, it 1s the weakneſs of mine eyes, | 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition. 
It comes upon me :—Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 
That mak*ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtare 2 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Ghyft. Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why com'lt thou? 
 Gheft, To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 
FE Well; Then I ſhall ſee thee again“? | 
652. Ay, at . N 264 [ Ghoſt waniſhes. 


File 


— thy laden mace—] A mace is the ancient term for a ſcepter. 

So, 1 in the Arraignment of Poris, 1584: 
« lock upon my ſtately grace, 
« Becauie the pomp that longs to Jens. s mace, Ke.“ 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery Ducen, B. I. c. x: 

„ Who mightily upheld that royal mace,” - STEEVENS. 

B Well; Then I. ball ſee thee again?] Shakſpeare 158 on this occaſion 
deſerted his ori iginal, It does not appear from Plutarch that the Ghyp 
of Ceſar appeared to Br utus, but “a wonderful ſtraunge and mon- 
ſtruous ſhape of a body. This apparition could not be at once the 
bade of Ceſar, and the evil genius of Brutus. 

« Brutus boldly aſked what he was, à god, or a man, and what: 
cauſe brought him thither. The ſpirit aunſwered him, 1 am thy 
evill ſpirit, Brutus: and thou ſhalt ſee me by the citie of Philppcs. 
Brutus being no otherwiſe affrayd, replycd againe vato it: well, 


and Brutus called his men vnto him, who tolde him that they heard 
Bee the ſtory of "Ga us Parmenſis 1 in Falerius . Lib. Le. 


STEEVENS. 
The 
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Bru. Why, I will ſee thee at Philippi then,— 

Now J have taken heart, thou .yaniſheſt : + 

IIl fpirit, I would hold more talk with thee. — 

Boy! Lucius !—Varro! Claudius: 8 N awake! 1— 
Claudius! 5 

Luc. The ſtrings, my lord, are falſe. | 

Bru. He thinks, he ſtill i is at bis inſtrument. — 
Lucius, awake. | 

Luc. My lord! 

Bru. Didſt thou dream, Lucius, that thou ſo cry at out ? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did crys 

Bru. Yes, that thou didft : Didſt thou ſee any thing? 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. 5 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. —Sirrah, Claudius! 

Fellow thou! awake. 

Var. My lord. 

Clau. My lord. 

Bru. Why did you fo cry out, firs, in your ſleep? 

Var. Clau. Did we, my lord? 
Bru. Ay; Saw you any thing? 
Var. No, my lord, I ſaw nothing. 
Clau. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Caſhus; 
Bid him ſet on his powers betimes before, 

And we will follow. 


Yar. Clau. It ſhall be done, my lord. mg 


— 


The words which Mr. Steevens * quoted, are from Plutarch's 
Lie of Brutus, Shakſpeare had alſo certainly read Plutarch's account 
& this viſion in the life of Cz/ar : © Above all, the ghoft that ap- 
| pearcd unto Brutus, ſhewed plainly that the goddes were offended 
with the murther of Cæſar. The viſion was thus. Brutus being 
read to paſs over his army from the citie of Abydos to the other 
coaſt lying directly againſt it, flept every night (as his manner was,) 
in his tent; and being y yet awake. thinking 985 affaires, —he thought 
he heard a noyſe at his tent-dore, and looking towards be light of the 
lam pe that waxed very dinme, he ſaw a horrible viſion of a man, of a 
vonderſull greatnes and dreadful looke, which at the firſt made him 
marvelouſly afraid. But when he ſaw that it did him no hurt, but 
ſtoode by his bedde-fide, and ſaid nothing, at length he aſked him 
what he was. The image aunſwered him, Iam thy ill angel, Brutus, 
amd thou ſhalt lee me by the citie of Philippes. Then Brutus re- 
plycd aga ayne, and ſaid, Well, 1 ſhall ſee thee then. _ Therewithall- 
the (oirit pre! cently vanithed 5 him.“ 

It is manifeſt from the words above printed in Italicks, that Shak- 
Ipearc had this Paſſage in his thonghts as well as the other. MaLone. 
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A © T YSCEEN E I. 
The Flams of Philippi. 


Enter Ocravivh; AxrTowr, 4. their 8 


03. Now, Antony, our hopes are anſwered : 
You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; 

It proves not ſo: their Vanden are at hand; 
They mean to warn us“ at Phili 'ppi here, 
Anſwering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could be content 
To viſit other places; and come down 
With fearful bravery *, thinking, by this face, 
To faſten in our thoughts that they have eee 
Bur * tis not £10. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Me. Prepare you, generals: 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhew ; 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done immediately. 
Z Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
4 | Upon the left hand of the even field. 
| OA. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 1 
Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent? 


| Od. I do not era you; but J will do ſo. L March. of 
ö — 1 
| . T 
ö 9 — warn we] To warn is to ſummon. So, in K. If 
| « Who is it that hath ⁊varn'd us to the walls!“ 
| Shakſpeare uſes the word yet more intelligibly in X. Richard III. | 
« And ſent to warx them to his royal preſence.” D 
| Throughout the books of the Stationers Company, the word i I. 
N always uſed in this ſenſe. Receyved of Raufe Newbery for his W 
| | fyne, that he came not to the hall when he was net, according Ne 
| to the orders of the houſe,” STEEvens. 
| 1 With fearful bravexy,] That is, with a gallant ſoeww of courage, carry BÞ 
| 


ing with it terror ard d. ſinay. Nr is uſed here, as in many other 
places, in an active fenſe j roducing. frar, —intimidating. MALONE 
Drum. 


_ 
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Drum. Enter BrxuTus, Caseivs, and their Army ; Lu- 
ciL1vs, Trtinivs, Mxssa LA, and Others. 


Bru. They ſtand, and would have parley. 
Caſ. Stand faſt, Titinius: We mult out and talk, 
02. Mark Antony, ſhall we give fign of battle ? 
Ant. No, Czſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words. 
Od. Stir not until the ſignal. | 
Bru. Words before blows : Is it fo, countrymen ? _ 
| 08. Not that we love words better, as you do. | 
Bru. Good words are better than bad ſtrokes, Oftavins, 
Art. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give gevd words 3 
Witneſs the hole you made in Cæſar's heart, | 
Crying, Long live! bail, Cafar! 
Caf. Antony, 1 
The poſture of your blows are yet unknown 2; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyleſs. | 
Ant, Not ſtingleſs too. 
Bru. O, yes, and ſoundleſs too; A 
For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wiſely, threat before you ſting. | 
; Ant. Villains, you did not ſo, when your vile daggers: 
Hack'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar: 

You ſhew'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds, 
And bow'd like bondmen, kiſhng Cæſar's feet; | 
Whilſt damned Caſca/?, like a cur, behind, 

Struck Cæſar oa the neck. O you flatterers ! 
_ Caf. Flatterers !—Now, Brutus, thank yourſelf: 
This tongue had not offended ſo to-day, 
If Caſſius might have rul'd. | 
Od. Come, come, the cauſe : If arguing make us ſweats 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look, I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators ; 
When think you that the ſword goes np again ?— , 
Never, till Czfar's three and twenty wounds 4 


" 2 The poſture of your blows are yet unknown ;\ It ſhould bei. yet 
unknown. But the error was certainly Shakſpeare's. MALoNt; 

3 —Coſca.—] Caſca ſtruck Cæſar on the neck, coming Ide a de- 
generate cur bebind bim. JOHNSON. | | 3 

+ — three and twenty. wounds——] Old Copy three and thirty 
Corrected from Plutarch, by Mr. Theobald, MaLoNe. | 

Vol. XI, = 0M | Be 
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Be well aveng'd ; or till another Cæſar i 
Have added ſlaughter to the ſword of traitors. _ 
Bru. Cæſar, thou can'ſt not die by traitors' hands, 
Unleſs thou bring'ſt them with thee. 
Od. So I hope; 
I was not born to die on Brutus? ſword. 
| Bru. O, if thou wert the nobleſt of thy ſtrain, 
Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable- 
Caf. A peeviſh ſchool- boy, worthleſs of * — 
oin'd with a maſker and a reveller. 
Ant. Old Caſſius ftill ! 
Oct. Come, Antony; away.— 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth: 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 
If not, when you have ſtomachs. | 
[Exeunt OcTavivs, 1 and their Aon 
Ca. Why now, blow, wind; ſwell, billow ; and ſwim, 
bark! | 
*The ftorm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Bru. Ho, Lucilius ; hark, a word with you. 
Luc. My lord. [Brutus and Lucilius converſe apart, 
Caf. Meſſala,— | | 
Meſ. What ſays my general ? 
Cal. Meſſalas, 1 
This is my birth- day: ; as this very day 
Was Caſhus born. Give me thy 3 Meſſala: 
Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my will, | | 
As Pompey was, am I compell'd to ſet 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 


S * Meſſala, &c.] Almoft every circumſtance in this 3 is taken 
from fir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch. 

« But touching Caſſius, Meſſala reporteth that he ſupped by him- 
ſelfe in his tent with a few of his friendes, and that all ſupper tyme 
he looked very ſadly, and was full of thoughts, although it was 
againſt his nature : and that after ſupper he tooke him by the hande, 
and holding him faſt (in token of kindnes as his manner was) told | 
him in Greeke, Meflala, I proteſt vato thee, and make thee my 
witnes, that I am compelled againſt my minde and will (as Pompey 
the Great was) to icopard the libertie of our contry, to the hazard 
of a battel. And yet we mnſt be liue! 77 and of good corage, con- 
ſidering our good fortune, whom we ſhould wronge too muche to 
miſtruſt her, although we followe euill counſell. Meſſala writeth, 
that Caſſius hauing ſpoken theſe laſt wordes vnto him, he bad him 
farewell, and willed him to come to ſupper to him the next night 
following, bicauſe i it was his * STEEVENS, 

You 
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You know, that I held Epicurus-ſtrong, | 

And his opinion: now I change my mind, 

And partly credit things that do preſage. 

Coming from Sardis, on our former enſign 5 

Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd, 

Gorging and feeding from our ſoldiers hands; 

Who to Philippi here conſorted uns 

This morning are they fled away, and gone; 

And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 

Fly o'er our heads, and. downward look on us, 

As we were ſickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem * 

A canopy moſt fatal, under which 

| Our army lies, ready to give up the ghoſt. 

Hef. Believe not fo. | 

Caf. J but believe it partly; | 

For I am freſh of ſpirit, and reſolv'd 

To meet all perils very conſtantly. 

Bru. Even fo, Lucilius. | 

Caf. Now, moſt noble Brutus, 3 * 

The gods to-day ſtand friendly; that we may, | 

Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age! 

But ſince the affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 

Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. 

If we do loſe this battle, then is this 5 

The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together: 

What are you then determined to do?? 

Bru. Even by the rule of that philoſophy a, b 
EP By 


® — our former enſign—] The old copy reads former, which may 
be right, as Shakſpeare ſometimes uſes the comparative inſtead of the 
2:/4ive and ſuperlative. See K. Lear, Act IV. ſc. ii. Either word 
[former and foremeſt) has the ſame origin; nor do I perceive why 
former ſhould be leſs applicable to place than time. STEEVENS. _ 
once thought that for the ſake of diſtinction the word ſhould 
be ſpelt foremer, but as it is derived from the Saxon pohma, fir/}, I 
have adhered to the common | elling. Matoxx. „ 
7 The very loft time vue ſball ſpeal together : | | 
What are you then determined to do!] i. e. I am reſolved in ſuch a 
caſe to kill myſelf. What are you determined of? WarBukTON. 
e of that philſophy,] There is an apparent contradiction be- 
tween the ſentiments containedin this and the following ſpeech which 
Shakſpeare has put into the mouth of Brutus. In this, Brutus 
declares his reſolution to wait patiently for the determinations of 
Providence; and in the next, he intimates, that though he ſhould 
ſurvive the battle, he would never ſubmit to be led in chains to Rome 


— 
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By which I did blame Cato for the death 

Which he did give himfetf;—T know not how, 

But I do ſind it cowardly and vile, 1 

Tor fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 65 
The time of life ®:—arming myſelf with patience*, 
To ſtay the providence of ſome high powers, 

That govern us below. _ | 


This ſentence in fir Thomas North's Tranſlation, is perplexed, and 
might be eaſily miſunderſtood. Shakſpeare, in the firſt ſpeech, 
makes that to be the preſent opinion of Brutus, which in Ptutarch, 
is mentioned only as one he formerly entertained, though now he 
condemned it. wks | ' 

So, in fir Thomas North: There Caſſius beganne to ſpeake 
firſt, and ſayd : the gods graunt vs, © Brutus, that this day we may 
winne the eld, and cuer after to hive allthe reſt of our life quietly, 

one with another. But fith the gods hau? ſo ordeyned it, that the 
-greateſt & chiefeſt things amongeſt men are moſt vncertayne, and that 
if the battell fall out otherwiſe to daye then we wiſhe or looke for, 
we ſhall hardely meete againe, what art thou then determined. to 
doe ?, to fly, or dye? Brutus aunſwered him, being yet but a young 
man, and not ouer greatly experienced in the world: I truſt (I know, 
not how) a certaine rule of philoſophie, by the which I'did'great! 
blame and reproue Cato for killing of him. ſelfe, as being no Jawfoll 
nor godly acte, touching the gods, nor concerning men, valiant; not 
to giue place and yeld to diuine prouidence, and not conſtantly and 
aciently to take whatſoever it pleaſeth him to ſend vs, but to drawe 
8 and flie: but being nowe in the middeſt of the daunger, I am 
of a contrarie mind. For if it be not the will of God; that this bat- 
tell fall out fortunate for vs, I will look no more for hope, neither 
ſeeke to make any new ſupply for war againe, but will rid me of this 
miſerable world, and content me with my fortune. For, I gaue vp 
my life far my contry in the ides of Marche, for the which 1I ſhall 
live in another more glorious worlde.“  STzevens., 

I ſee no contradiction in the ſentiments of Brutus. He would 
not determine to kill himſelf merely for the loſs. of one battle; but 
as he expreſſes himſelf, (page 410,) would try his fortune in a ſecond 
fight. Vet be would not ſubmit to be a captive. BLacksroxe, 

I concur with Mr, Steevens, The words of the text by no means 
juſtify Sir W. Blackſtone's ſolution. The queſtion of Caſſius relates 
folely to the event of this battle. MalLoxk. 

9 — to prevent 

The time of life] To prevent is here uſed in a French ſenſe—to 
anticipate. By time is meant the full and complete time; the period. 
| Maroxk, 

I — arming myſelf with patience, &c.] Dr. Warburton thinks, that 
in this ſpeech ſomething is loſt; but there needed only a parentheſis 

to clear it. The conſtruction is this: I am determined to act ac- 
cording to that philoſophy which directed me to blame the ſuicide 
of Cato; arming myſelf. with patience, &c, JounsoN. Col 
; F, 
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Caſ. Then, if we loſe this battle, 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the ftreets of Rome? 1 . | 

Bru. No, Caſſius, no: think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Malt end that work, the ides of March begun“; 
And whether we ſhall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel take: 
For ever, and for ever, farewel, Cafhus ! 
If we do meet again, why we ſhall ſmile; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Caf. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed; 
If not, 'tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on.— 0, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs, ere it come! 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. — Come, ho! away! LA unt. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame, The field of battle. 

Allarum. Enter BruTvs, and Mzss4LA. 
Bru, Ride, ride, Meſſala, ride, and give theſe bills 
Uuto the legions on the other ſide: [Loud atarun. 
Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive- 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing, 
And ſudden puſh gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Meſfala; let them all come down, TExeunt.. 


SiC :E N E III. 
The ſame. Another part of the field. 
Alarum. Enter Cass ius, and Trrixius. 


Caſ. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 
Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy: | 


* 


* — the ider of March begun;] Our authonr ought to have written 
began. For this error, I have no doubt, he is himſelf anſwerable. 
| 925 2 MaLoNE. 
* — give theſe bills] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : In 
the meane tyme Brutus that led the right winge, ſent litle bi/les to 
the collonels and captaines of private bandes, in which he wrote the 
worde of the battell, &c.. STEEVENS. . fy 
| | This 
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Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord : 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far off. 


ſo that they made all the field ring againe for joy. But this marred 


- thians, where Craſſus was ſlaine, though he notwithſtanding ſcaped 


This enſign here of mine was turning back; 
I flew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too early: 
Who, having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whilſt we by Antony are all enclos d. | 


; Enter PixpaRus. | 
Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 


Caf. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius; 
Are thoſe my tents, where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit. They are, my lord. ; PIER 

Caſ. Titinius, if thou lov'ſt me, 
Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troaps, 
And here again; that I may reſt aſſur d, 
Whether yond' troops are friend or enemy. 28 

Zit. I will be here again, even with a thought. [ Zxi 

3. This bill is far. enougb, &c.] Thus, in the old tranſlation of Plus 
#2rcb ; * So, Catlins him ſelfe was at length compelled to flie, with a 
few about him, vnto a little hill, from whence they might eaſely ſee 
what was done in all the plaine : howbeit Caſhus him ſelf ſawe 
nothing, for his ſight was verie bad, ſauing that he ſaw (and yet 
with much a doe) how the enemies ſpoiled his campe before his 
eyes. He ſawe alſo a great troupe of horſmen, whom Brutus ſent 
to aide him, and thought that they were his enemies that followed 
bim: but yet he ſent Titinius, one of them that was with him, to 
goe and know what they were. Brutus' horſemen ſawe him com. 
ming a farre of, whom when they knewe that he was one of Caſſius 
chiefeſt frendes, they ſhowted out for joy: and they that were ſa- 
miliarly acquainted with him, lighted from their horſes, and went 
and imbraced him. The reſt compaſſed him in rounde about 3 
horſebacke, with ſongs of victorie and great ruſhing of their harnes, 


all. For Gaſſius thinking in deed that Titinius was taken of the 
enemies, he then ſpake theſe wordes : deſiring too much to live, 
haue lived to ſee one of my beſt frendes taken, for my ſake, before 
my face. After that, he gotte into a tent where no bodye was, and 
tooke Pyndarus with him, one of his freed bondmen, whom he re- 
ſerued ever for ſuche a pinche, ſince the_curſed battell of the Par. 


from that ouerthsow; but then caſting his cloke ouer his head, & 
holding out his bare neck vnto Pyndarus, he gaue him his head to 
be ſtriken off. So the head was found ſeuered from the bodie ; but 


after that time Pyndarus was neuer ſeene more.” STEEVENS. Col 
\ n | 4 1. 
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Caſ. Go, Pindarus “, get higher on that hill s; 
My üght was ever thick; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not'ſt about the field. | 
Ry | [Exit PiNDARUS-/ / 

This day I breathed firſt? time is come round ?, | 

And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end; | 

My life is 10n his compaſs. —Sirrah, what news?? 

Pin. [above.] O my lord! | | 

Caſ. What news? 8 

Pin, Titinius is RE 0 So 

Encloſed round about with horſemen, that 5 5 hy 

Make to him on the ſpur ;—yet he ſpurs on.— 1 8 

Now they are almoſt on him; now, Titinius !— | 

Now ſome ?light :—=O, he lights too: —he's ta'en ;—and, 
hark! [Son 

Tbey ſhoar for joy. n | 

Caſ. Come down, behold no more. 
O, coward that I am, to live ſo Jong, 
To ſee my beſt friend ta'en before my face 3 


Re-enter Pix paket. 


Come hither, ſirrah: 

In Parthia did 1 take thee priſoner; 

And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 

That whatſoever I did bid thee do, | e 
Thon ſhould'ſt attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath! 
Now be a freeman; and, with this good ſword, ; 

That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. 

Stand not to anfwer: Here, take thou the hilts; 


A 


4 Go, Pindarus] This dialogue between Caſſius and Pindarus, is 
beautifully imitated by B. and Fletcher in their tragedy of Bonduca, 
Act IIl. ſe, v. STEEvENs. i 
5 — get higher vn that bill ] Our authour perhaps wrote on this 
hill; for Caſhus is now on a hill. But there is no need of change. 
He means a hillock ſomewhat higher than that on which he now 
is. | | 
The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads —1hither for higher, 
and all the ſubſequent editors adopted his alteration, MaLove.. 

6 — time is come round,] So, in K. Lear, the Baſtard, dying fays : 
“The wheel is come full tirde.” STEEVENS. Ld 
7 — Sirreh, what neaws ? ] Sirrah, as appears from many of our old: 
plays, was the uſual addreſs in ſpeaking to ſervants, and children. 
Mr. Pope, not adverting to this, reads —Now, what news? 
| | | ö Mar1.0nE. 


And, 


Even with the ſword that kilbd thee. [Di. 


With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 


Bat kill'ſt the mother that engender'd thee. 


| The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 


Why didſt thou fend me forth, brave Cailius ? 


And bid me give it thee ? Didſt thou not hear their ſhouts? 
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And, when my face is cover'd, as tis now 
Guide thou the fword —Cxfar, thou art reveng'd, 


Pin. So, I am free; yet would not ſo have been, 
Durſt I have done my will. O Cafhus! 

Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 3 
Where never Roman ſhall take note of him. Ex. 
Re-enter Tirix tus, with MessALA. 

Miſ. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power, 
As Caſlius* legions are by Antony. | 
Tit. Theſe tidings will well comfort Caſſius. 
Meſ. Where did you leave him? 
Tit. All diſconſolate, 


- 


Meſ. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground? 

Tit. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 

Meſ. Is not that he? 

Tit. No, this was he, Meſſala, 
Put Caſſius is no more. O ſetting ſun! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt ſink to night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius day is ſet; 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! Our day is gone; | 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are done! 
Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
 Mef. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
O hateful error, melancholy's child ! 
Why doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 


— — „ - 


Tit. What, Pindarus ! Where art thou, Pindarus? 
Meſ. Seek him, Titinius; whilſt I go to meet 


Into his ears: I may ſay, thrufting it; 

For piercing ſteel, and darts envenomed, . 

Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 

As tidings of this ſight. 

Tit. Hie you, Meſſala, | oe 

And I will ſeek for Pindarus the while. [Exit Mzs$AL4 


Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 


Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 


Alas, 
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Alas, thou haſt miſconſtrued every thing. 

But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow -,; 

Thy Brutus bid me give ĩt thee, and I 

Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 

And ſee how I regarded Caius Caſſius.— 

By your leave, gods This is a Roman's part: 2 
Come, Caſhus? word, and find Titinius“ heart. dies. 


Alarum. Re-enter Mxss ALA, with Baurus, young Caro, 
SrRATO, VoLumnivs, and Lucilius. 


Bru. Where, where, Meſſala, death his body lie? 

M.ſ. Lo, yonder; and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru. Titus” face is upward. 0 

Cato. He is lain. | | 

Bru. O Julius Cæſar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and turns our ſwords 

In our own proper entrails. | [ Low alarums.. 
Cato. Brave Titus !— $2 a | 

Look, whe'r he have not crown'd dead Caſſius ! 

Bru. Are yet two Romans living ſuch as theſe !—_ 

The laſt of all the Romans ®, fare thee well! 2 

It is impoſſible, that ever Rome Sh 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I'dwe more tears 

To this dead man, than you ſhall ſee me pay. — 

I ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time.— 

Come, therefore, and to Thaſſos ? ſend his body; 


3 Thelaft of all the Remans;] From the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
« So, when he [Brutus] was come thither, after he had lamented the 
death of Caſſius, calling him Tut aft of all the Romans, being impoſſi= 
ble that Rome ſbould ever breede againe fo noble and valliant-a man as he, he 
cauſed his bodie to be buried.” &c. 

Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read, as we ſhould now 
vrite,— Thou laſt, &c. But this was not the phraſeology of Shak- 
| ſpeare's age: See the letter of Poſthumus to Imogen, in Cymbcline, 
Act III. ſc. ii.“ —as you, 0 ths deareſt of creatures, would not even: 
renew me with thine eyes.” | 

Again, in X. Lear : i 

« The jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 

Cordelia leaves you.“ 

not, ye jewels, —as we fliould now write. MALoNE.. 

Objectum eſt Hiſtorico'/ Cremutis Cordo. Tacit. Ann. I. iv. 34.) quod 
Brutum Caſſiumque ultimes Romanorum dixiſſet. Suct. Tiber. Lib. III. 
c. 61, SrrrvꝝENs. | | 
| ? — and to Thafſos—] Old Copy—Tharſus, Corrected by Mr. 
_ coba/\d. Marons. _ f | | | 
uts: RR is 72%, in fir Thomas North's Trarſation. STEEVENS. 
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His funerals ſha ll not be in our camp, 

Left it diſcomfort us. — Lucilius, come ;— 
And come, ycung Cato; let us to the field. — 
Labeo, and Flavius , ſet our battles on : 

*Tis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 


. oy try forrune i in a ſecond fight. Ta L Exceunt, 
8 E. N. E IV. 


1 Part P, the Fi eld. * 


Alarum. Enter fighting, ſoldier 's of both armies ; then Bxv- 
TVs, Caro, Lvcit1vs, and Others. 


Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads ! 
Cato. What baſtard doth not? Who will 20 with me ? 

J will proclaim my name about the field: 

1 am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho! 

A foeto tyrants, and my country's friend ; 

I am the ſon of Marcus Cato, ho *! [charges the enemy. 
_ Bru, And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; | 
Brutus, my country's friend; know me for Brutus. 

[ Exit, charging the enem LY. Caro 15 e and 
alls. — 
Luc. SR; and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou dy'ſt as bravely as Titinius; 
And may'ſt be honour'd being Cato's OR IN 
I. Sold. Yield, or thou diett. 
Luc. Only I yield to die: 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me 1 
[Offering — 
Kill brau- and be honour d in his death. 


1 Lakes and Flavius—) Old 5 Corrected by the edi- 
tor of the ſecond folio. MaALONE. 

2 J amthe ſon of Marcus Cato —] So, in the old traaflation of Plu- 
tarch: There was the ſonne of Marcus Cato ſlaine valiantly fighting, 
7. telling aloud his name and bis father's name, &c. . STEEV ENS. 

3 — being Cato's ſon.) i. e. worthy of him. WARBURTON. 

+ Luc. Only J yieid to die: 

| There is fo much, that thou wilt kill me  ftraight ; ] Dr. Warburton has 
been much inclined to find lacunz, or paſſages broken by omiſſion, 
throughout this play. I think he has been always miſtaken. The 
ſoldier here ſaysgYield, or thou digt. Lucilius replies, 1 yield only on 
this condition, that I may die; here is ſo much gold as thou ſeeſt in 
my hand, hich I offer thee as a reward for 1 death. What 

now is mrs wanting? n ET: . 
1. Sold. 


YG 3% was — — Fa AS + wed 2 — hn 


1. Sold. We muſt not.—A noble priſoner ! 

2. Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta'en. 
1. Sold. I'll tell the news 5. Here comes the general: 

: bf Enter ANTONY. | 

Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta*en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he? & | 

Luc. Safe, Antony ©; Brutus is fafe enough: 

J dare aſſure thee, that no enemy ? 

Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus: 

The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame ! 

When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I aſſure you, 

A prize no leſs in worth: keep this man ſafe, 

Give him all kindneſs: I had rather have 

Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 

And ſee whe'r Brutus be alive, or dead: 

And bring us word, unto Octavius' tent, 


SCENE V. 
Another part of the field. 


VoLUMNIUS- 


Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this rock. 
Cli. Statilius ſhew?d the torch-light“; but, my lord, 


Il tell the newws.] The old copy reads: II tell thee news. — 


wears it | JounsoN. 
Corrected by Mr. Theobald. Maroxx. | 
© Safe, Anteny.;] So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : © In the 
mean time Lucilius was brought to him, who ſtowtly with a bold 
countenaunce ſayd, Antonius, I dare aſſure thee, that no enemie hath 
taken, nor ſhall take Marcus Brutus aliue : and I beſeech God keepe 
him from that fortune. For whereſoeuer he be found, aliue or dead, 
he will be founde like himſelfe. And now for my ſelfe, I am come 
vnto thee, hauing deceiued theſe men of. armes here, bearing them 


thou wilt put me to. Lucitius wordes made them all amazed that 
heard him. Antonius on the other ſide, looking vpon all them that 
bad brought him, ſayd vnto them: my companions, I thinke ye are 
forie you have failed of your purpoſe, & that you thinke this man 
hath done great wrong: but I doe affure you, you have taken a 
better bootie, then that you followed, For, inſtead of an enemie, 
you have brought me a friend,” &c. STEEveNns. 
i Stalilins fbew'd the torch-light, &c.] So, in the old tranſlation of 
| * Alutgibco 
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How every thing is chanc d. LExeun!. 
Enter BzavutTus, DaxDanivs, CLitus, StRATO, and - 


— ; 


cowne that I was Brutus: and doe not refuſe to ſuffer any torment 


| 
8 
f 
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He came not back, he is or ta'en or ſlain. | 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus: Slaying is the word; 

It is a deed in faſhion. Hark thee, Clitus.— : 


[per ing. 
Cli. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 
Bru. Peace then, no words. N | 
Cu. Pl rather kill myſelf. » 
Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius ! [ whiſpers him. 


Dar. Shall I do ſuch-a deed ? 
Cl. O, Dardanius ! | 
Dar. O, Clitus ! 8 
Ci. What ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee ? 
Dar. To kill him, Clitus : Look, he meditates. 
Ci. Now js that noble veſſel full of grief, 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 


- 


Plutareb : Furthermore, Brutus thought that there was no great 
number of men ſlaine in battell, and to know the trueth of it, there 
was one called Statilius, that promiſed to goe through his enemies 
(for otherwiſe it was impoſſible to goe ſee their campe,) and from 
fhence if all were; well, that he woulde lift vp a torch-light in the 
ayer, and then returne againe with ſpeed to him. The torche-light 
was lift vp as he had promiſed, for Statilius went thither. Nowe 
Brutus ſeeing Statilius tarie long aſter that, and that he came not 


again, he iay'd : if Statilius be aliue, he will come againe. But his 
euil] fortune was ſuche, that as he came backe, he lighted in his 


enemies hands, and was flaine. Now, the night being farre ſpent, 
- Frutus as he fate, bowed towards Clitus one of his men, and told 
him ſomewhat in his eare; the other aunſwered him not, but fell a 
weeping. Thereupon he proued Dardanus, and ſayd ſomewhat allo 
to him: at length he came to Volumnius him ſelfe, and ſpeaking to 
him in Grzke, prayed him for the ſtudies ſake which brought them 
acquainted together, that he woulde helpe him to put his h. 


1equeſt, and fo did many others: and amongeſtthe reſt, one of them 
fayd, there was no tarrying for them there, but that they muſt needes 
flie. Then Brutus riſing vp, we maſt flic in deede, ſayd he, but it 
mult be with cur hands, not with our fecte. Then taking euery 
man by the hand, he ſayd theſe words vnto them with a chearfull 
countenauce. It rejoyceth my hart that not one of my frends hath 
failed me at my neede, and I do not complaine of my fortune, but 
only for my contrics ſake : for, as for me, I thinke my ſelfe happier 


than they that haue onercome, cenſidering that Ileaue a perpetuall 


ſame of our corage and manhoode, the which our enemies the con- 
querors ſhall neuer attaine vnto by force nor money, neither can let 
tbeir poſteritie tofay, that they being naughtie and unjuſt men, haue 


Naine good men, to vſurpe tyr annical power not pertaining to them. 


Hauing ſayd ſo, he prayed cuery man to ſhift for them ſelues, and 
then he went a litle aſide, &e, STELVENS. 


Bru. 


ande to 
his ſword, to thruſt it in him to kill bim. Volumnius denied his 
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Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius; ht a word. 

Vol. What fays my lord? 

Bru. Why, this, Volumnius: 

The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 

Two ſeveral times by night: at Sardis, once; 

And, this laſt night, here in Philippi elds. 

I know, my hour is come. 

Vol. Not fo, my lord. 

Bru. Nay, I am ſure it is, eli 

Thou ſee'ſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit: 5 [Alarum. 

It is more worthy, to leap in ourſelves, _ 

Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know'ſ, that we two went to ſchool together; 

Even for that our love of old, I pray thee, 

Hold thou my ſword-hilrs *, whitit J run on it. 

Hol. That's not an office for a friend, my lord. . 

- .- » [Alarum fill. 

Cli. Fy, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 

Bru, Farewel to you z—and vou and you, Volum- 
nius.— 

Strato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep; 

Farewel to thee too, Strato 9..=Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 

I found no man, but he was true to me. 

I ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 

More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto. 

So, fare you well at once; for Brutus tongue 

Hath almoſt ended his life's hiſtory : 

Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bores would reſt, 


— my fevord-bilts—} So the old COPY» and rightly. 
98 with this good feoord,* 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom, 
« Stand not to anſwer; here take thou the Bits.” 
Again, i in the Mirrour for Magiftrater; I587: 
* a naked ſword he had, 
“That to the 4i/ts was all with blood imbrued. oy 
Mr. Rowe and the other modern editors read, agreeably to the 
language of the preſent time, —my ſwords hilt. MaLowe. 
? Farenvel to thee too, Strato.] Thus the modern editions: I think, 
Yi yhtly, The old foho reads : 
Farewell to thee, to Strato, countrymen. jouxsox. 
The correction was made * Mr. Theobald. Maroxx. 


That 


Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
Thy life hath had ſome ſmatch of honour in it: 


That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius? ſaying true. 


- 
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That have but labour'd to attain this hour. bed 
[ Alarum. _ . 3 Fly, ay, fly. 
Cli. Fly, my lord, fly. * 
Bru, Hence; I will follow. | 
3 ny Crrrus, Dax DAxius, and ane 
I pr'ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by the lord: 


Hold then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 

While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
Stra. Give me your hand firſt: Fare you well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewel, good Strato. Cæſar, now be gall 

I kill'd not thee with half fo good a will. 

[ He runs on his ſword, ard dies. 


Alarum. Retreat. Enter Ocravius, Axroxv, Mes8aL, 
Lucitivs, and their Army. 


08. What man is that ? 
Meſ. My maſter's man.— Strato, where is thy maſter 2 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſſala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 2 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf, 
And no man elſe hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found.— I thank thee — 


OA. All that ſerv'd Brutus, I will entertain them. 
Fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? p 

Stra. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you. 

Od. Do ſo, good Meſſala. | 

M.. How died my maſter, Strato? 

Stra. I held the ſword, and he did run on it. 

Me. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the lateſt ſervice to my maſter. 

Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all : : 
All the conſpirators, fave only he”, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar; ; 
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— fave le he, c.] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: © For 
it was fayd that Antonius ſpake it openly diuers tymes, that he 
thought, that all of them that had flayne Cæſar, there was none but 
Brutus only that was moued to do it, as thinking the ate commenda- 
ble of it ſelfe : bat that all the other conſpirators did conſpire lus 
death, for ſome priuate malice or enuy, »that they otherwiſe did beare 


vato hs: STEEVENS, . / 
: He, 
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He, only, in a general honeſt thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle 3 and the elements 

So mix'd in him, that Nature might ſtand up, - ; 
And ſay t to all the world, * ca. a man z] 


e elements 

So mix d in him, that Nature might Hand up x 

And fay to all the world, This was 3 80, in che Barons * Wer 
by Drayton, Canto III: 

« He was a man (then boldly dare to ſay). . 

« Jn whoſe rich ſoul the virtues well did ſuit ; © 

« In whom ſo mix d the elements all lay, ; | 

« That none to one could ſov'reignty Wind 3 

« As all did govern, ſo did all obey: 

« Heof atemper was ſo abſolute, . 

« As that it ſeem'd, when nature him began, 

She meant to ſhew all tba migbt be in man. 

This poem was publiſhed in the year 1598. The * of our anchor 
did not appear | before 1623. STEEVENS. 

Drayton original] 7 publiſhed his poem on the ſubject of the Barons? 
Wars, under the title of MorTiMERiaDos, the lamentable civill warres 
of Edward the Second and the Barrons: Printed by J. R. for Humfry 
Lownes, and are to be ſolde at his ſhop at the weſt end of Paules 
Church, It is in ſeven-line ſtanzas, and was, I believe, publiſhed 
before 1598. The quarto copy before me has no date. But he 
afterwards new-modelled the pieceentirely, and threw it into ſtanzas 
of eight lines, making ſome retrenchments and many additions and 
alterations throughout. An edition of his poems was publiſhed in 
vo in 1602; but it did not contain the Barons Wars in any form. 
They firſt appeared with that name in the edition of 1608, ja the 
prelace to which he ſpeaks of the change of his title, and of his 
having new-modelled his poem, There, the ſtanza quoted by Mr. 
Stcevers appears thus: 

Such one he was, (of him we boldly ſay,) 

. & In whoſe rich ſoule all ſoveraigne powres did ſute, 

% Tn whom in peace the elements all lay 

So mixt, as none could ſoveraigntie impute; 

« As all did govern, yet all did obey; p 

His lively temper was ſo abſolute, | 
“That 't ſeem'd, when heaven bis modell firft 8 

« In lim it be c 4 gerfacriun: in a man.” "I 

1 the ſame form is this ſtanza exhibited in an edition of Drayton” s 
pieces, printed in 8vo, 1610, and in that of 1613. The lines quoted 
by Mr. Steevens are from the edition in folio printed in 1619, after 
Shakſpeare' s death. In the original poem, entitled Mortimeriades, 
there is no trace of this ſtanza ; ſo that I am inclined to think that 
Drayton was the cop iſt, as his verſes originally ſtood. In the al- 
tered ſtanza e certain y was, He probably had ſeen this play when 
it was firſt exhibited, and perhaps between 1613 and 1619 * pe- 
ruſed the NIE, Malonx. 15 


— 
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02. According to his virtue let us uſe him, 
With all reſpe&, and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night ſhall lie, 
Molt like a foldier, order'd honourably.— 
So, call the field to reſt: and let's away, | 
To part the glories of this happy day 3. [ Exeunt. 


3 Of this tragedy many particular paſſages deſerve regard, and 


the contention and reconcilement of Brutus and Caſſius is univerſally 
celebrated; but I have never been ſtrongly agitated in peruſing it, 
and think it ſomewhat cold and unaffecting, compared with ſome 
other of Shakſpeare's plays: his adherence to the real ſtory, and to 
Roman manners, ſeems to have impeded the natural vigour of his 
genius. JohN So. 5 18. 

Gildon has juſtly obſerved, that this tragedy ought to have been 
called Marcus Brutus, Cæſar being a very inconſiderable perfonage 
ia the ſcene, and being killed in the third act. MaLowne. 


4% Ne ſubſtanee of Dr. Warburton's long and erroneous com- 
ment on a paſſage in the ſecond act of this play, is contained in a 
letter written by him in the year 1726-5, of which the firſt notice 
was given tothe publiek in che following note on Dr. Akenlide's 
Ode to Mr. Erwards, which has, I know not why, been emitted in the 
late editions of that poet's works: FVV 

„ During Mr. Pope's war with Theobald, Coneanen, and the reſt 
of their tribe, Mr. Warbufton, the preſent lord biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, did with great zeal cultivate their friendſhip; having been 
introduced, forfooth, at the meetings of that reſpectable confede- 
racy : a favour which he afterwards fpoke of in very high terms of 
complacency and thankfulneſs. At the fame time, in his intercourſe 
with them he treated Mr. Pope in a moſt contemptueus manner, 
and as a writer without genius. Of the truth of theſe aſſertions 
hisJordſhip can have no doubt, if he recollects his own correſpon- 
dence with Concanen; a part of which is ſtill in being, and will 
probably be remembered as long as any of this prelate's writings.” 

If the letter here alluded to, contained any thing that might affect 
the moral character of the writer, tenderneſs for the dead would 
forbid its publication. But that not being the caſe, and the learned 
prelate being now beyond the reach of criticiſm, there is no reaſon 
why this literary curioſity ſhould be longer withheld from the 
publick : N F 
« —Duncan is in his grave | ; 

« After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well; - 
Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing | 
« Can touch him further.“ 5 e 
Letter from Mr. V. Warburton to Mr. M. Concanen. 
« Dear Sir, N | 85 
% having had no more regard for thoſe papers which I ſpoke of 
and promis d to Mr. Theobald, than juſt what they deſerv'd, I in 


vain ſought for them thro' a number of looſe papers that the 
BE on ame 
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amuſement in reading the Engliſh poets, thoſe of them I mean 
whoſe vein flows regularly and conſtantly, as well as clearly, to trace 
them to their ſources ; and obſerve what oar, as well as what ſlime 
and gravel they brought down with them. Dryden I obſerve bor- 
rows for want of leaſure, and Pope for want of genius: Milton 
out of pride, and Addiſon out of modeſty. And now I ſpeak of 
this latter, that you aud Mr. Theobald may ſee of what kind theſe 
idle collections are, and likewiſe to give you my notion of what we 
may ſafely pronounce an imitation, for it is not I preſume the ſame 
train of ideas that follow in the ſame deſcription.of an aneient and 
a modern, where nature when attended to, always ſypplys the fame 
ſtores, which will autoriſe us to pronounce the Jatter an imitation, 
for the moſt judicious of all poets, Ference, has obſerved of his own 
ſcience Nibil eft diftum, quod non fit dictum prius: For theſe reaſons I ſay 
give myſelfe the pleaſure of ſetting down ſome imitations l ob- 
ſerved in the Cato of Addiſon. h 
Adiiſon. A day an hour of virtuous liberty . 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. Ad 2. Sc. I. 
Tully, Quod fi immortalitas conſequeretur præſentis periculi 
- fugam, tamen eo magis ea fugienda eſſe videretur, qu 
Fo. diuturnior eſſet ſervitus. Philipp. Or. Io(a). at 
- addiſom. Bid him diſband his legions 
Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty 
Submit his actions to the public cenfure, 
And ſtand the judgement of a Roman ſenate, 
| | Bid him do this and Cato is his ſriend, | 
Tully, Pacem vult? arma deponat, roget,deprecetur. Neminem 
equiorem reperiet quam me. £Philipp. 5{a). 
— But what is life? © 
"Tis not to ſtalk about and draw freſh air 
From time to'time 
"Tis to be free. When Liberty is gone, 
Life grows inſipid and has loſt its reliſh. Sc. 3. 
Tully, Non enim in fpiritu vita eſt; ſed ea nulla eſt omnine 
ſervienti. Philipp. Io(a). | 
Addiſon. Remember O my friends the laws the rights 
The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age by your renowned forefathers. 
O never let it pr 7 parte hands. Ad 3. Se. 5. 
Hane ſlibertatem ſcilt] retinete, quæſo, Quirites, 
quam vobis, tanquam hereditatem, majores noſtri reli- 
querunt. Philippi. 4 (a). 
Addiſon. The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of Empire, 
| The nurſe of Heros the Delight of Gods, 
Tully, Roma domus virtutis, imperii dignitatis, domicilium 
gloriæ, lux orbis terrarum. de Oratore. | 
* The firſt half of the 5 Sc. 3. Act. is nothing but a tranſcript 
from the 9 book of Lucan between the 300 and the 700 line. You 
fee by this ſpecimen the exactneſs of Mr. Addiſon's judgement who 
vanting ſentiments worthy the Roman 'Cato ſought for them in 
Tully and Lucan, When ke wou'd give his ſubject thoſe terrible 
Caces which Dion, Hallicar : complains he could find no on 
| Y ut. 


Adduiſon. 


Tully, 


— 


ame kind of abortive birth. Iuſed to make it one gogd-part of my 


— 
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but in Homer, he takes the aſſiſtance of our Shakeſpear, who in his + 
Julius Cz/ar has painted the conſpirators with a pomp and terrour 
that perfectly aſtoniſhes. hear our Britiſh Homer. 
| Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the Int'rim is 
Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream 
The Genius and the mortal 1-/iruments 
Are then in council, and the ſtate of Man: . 
Hike to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then oy 
The nature of an inſurrection: 
Mr. Addifon has thus imitated it: 
O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods 
O *tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Filled up with horror all, & big with death, | 
I have two things to obſerve on this imitation. 1. the decorum 
this exact Mr. of propriety has obſerved. In the Conſpiracy of 
. Shakeſpear's deſcription, the fortunes of Cæſar. and the roman Em- 
pire were concerned, And the magnificent circumſtances of 
*The genius and the mortal inſtruments FG, 
A are then in council. | 
is exactly proportioned to the dignity of the ſubject. But this 
wou'd have been too great an apparatus to the deſertion of Syphar 
and the rape of Sempronius, and therefore Mr. Addiſon omits it, 
II. The dther thing more worthy our notice is, that Mr. A. was ſo 
greatly moved and affected with the pomp of Sh: (s) deſcription, tut 
inflead of copying bis author's ſentiments, be has before be wvas axvare given u 
enly the marks of his owon impre//ions onthe reading bim. For, 
« O'tis a dreadful interval of time , 
“ Filled up with horror all, and big with death. 
are but the affections raiſed by ſuch lively images as theſe 
* all the Int'rim is 
Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream. 

5 &, : | | | | 

; The ſtate of man—like to a little kingdom ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 

Again when Mr. Addiſon would paint the ſofter paſſions he has 
recourſe to Lee who certainly had a peculiar genius that way. thus 
his Jubaa | 

4 TFrue ſhe is fair. O how divinely fair! 
coldly imitates Lee in his Alex: PEER 
« Then he wou'd talk: Good Gods how he wou'd talk! 

I pronounce the more boldly of this, becauſe Mr. A. in his 39 
Spec. exprefſes his admiration of it. My paper fails me, or I ſheu d 
now offer to Mr. Theobald an objection agt. Shakſpeare's acquaint- 
ance with the ancients. As it appears to me of great weight, an 
as it is neceſſary he ſhou'd be prepared to obviate all that occur on 
that head, But ſome other opportunity will preſent itſelfe. You 

may now, $(r), juſtly complain of my ill manners in deferring til 
now, what ſhou'd have been firſt of all acknowledged due to you- 
which is my thanks for all your favours when in-town, particularly 
for introducing me to the knowledge of thoſe worthy and ingen 


% 


OU 
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ous Gentlemen that made up our laſt night's converſation. I am, 
Sir, with all eſteem your moſt obliged friend and humble 


ſervant X 
| W. Warburton. ; 
Newarke Jan. 2. 1726. SIG 
[The ſuperſcription is thus.} 
For 
Mr. M. Concanen at Ber: ” 
Mr. Woodwards at the Fi | 
half moon in ffleetſtrete 
London. | : | 
The foregoing Letter was found about the year 1750, by Dr. 
Gawin Knight, firſt librarian to the Britiſh Muſeum? in fitting up a 
houſe which he had taken in Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet. The houſe 
had, for a long time before, been let in lodgings, and in all” proba- 
bility, Concanen had lodged there. The original letter has been 
many years in my poſſeſſion, and is here moſt exactly copied, with 
its ſeveral little peculiarities in grammar, ſpelling, and punctuation, 
April 30. 1766. | ; 
M. A. 


The above is copied from an indorſement of Dr. Mark Akenſide, 
as is the preceding letter from a copy given by him to 
Eſq. I have carefully retalned all the peculiarities above - men- 

tioned, Matokk. | ; 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
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| Perſons Repreſ ſented; 


M. Antony, 9 | 
Octavius Cæſar, ren. 1 
M. Emil. Lepidus, a 
Sextus Pompeius. 
Domitius Enobarhus, 
Ventidius, 0 : | » 
Eros, | | b 


Scarus, f Friends. of Antony. 


Dercetas, 
Demetrius, : 
Philo, 42 
Mecænas, 

denen, | | 
Dolabel as T3, % 8 3 
een Friends to Cæſar. 
Thyreus, | 

Gallus, 

Menas, 


nets, . Friends of Pompey. 


* 


Varrius, ; 

Taurus, Lieutenant. General to Ceſar, | 

Canidius, Lieutenant-General to: Antony. | 

Silius, an officer in Ventidius's army. | 

An Ambaſſador from Antony. to Cæſar. 

Alexas, — Seleucus,. and. Diomedes 3 Anendants on 
Cleopatra. 


A Soothſayer. A Clown. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 

ke. Sifter to Cæſar, * i 92 10 Antony. 
-barmian, Attendants on Cleopatra. 


Iras, 


Ba 


Officers, Suben, Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 
SCENE, diſperſed ; in ſcueral parts of the Roman Empires 


> 


ANTONY AND CLEOPAT RA. 


— 


: 
- 
. : N . 
: n . of 
* . i 3h ; : 4 b ”» 


ACT IL . 
Alexandria. yy Room in Cleopatra's Palace, 


Enter DzxzTz1vs, and PRIIo. 


Phi. Nay ; but this dotage of our general's: 
O'erflows the meaſure : thoſe his goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war | 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now ons 5 
The office and devotion of their view 4 
Upon a tawny front: his captain's heart, 
Which in the ſcuffles of great fights bath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges 3 all temper ; 
And is become the bellows; and the fan, | 
To cool a gypſey's luſt !. Look, where they come ! 
| y ö e 


Antony and Cleopatra was written, I 1 inal,” in the year 1608, 
See An Attempt to aſcertain the ae of Shakſpeare's plays „Vol. 1. 
MAaLoNE, 
— of our generals] It hw already been obſerved that this phra- 
ng (not, of our general, was the common en of 
Shakſpeare's time. MaLoNE. | 

3 - reneges— | Renounces. Porr. 

So, in K. Lear : * Renege, affirm,” &c. This word is likewiſe uſed 
by Stanyhurſti in his verſion of the ſecond book of Virgil's Æneid: 

« To live now longer, Troy burnt, Be flatly reneageth.” 
N 

4 And i is become the bellows, and the fan, 

To cool a g ey Iuft.] In this paſſage fomethicig lions to 6 be 
wanting. The beilows and fan being commonly uſed for contrary 
E were probably 8 by the 9 Who 88975 per- 

aps have written: 
is become the bellows und the fan, 
To kindle and ?o cool a Ouſey D lft. Jonns0N. 

In Lylly's Midas, 1592, the bellotus is uſed both to cool and to 
kindle : © Methinks Venus and Nature ſtand with each of them a pai! | 
of belloxer, one cooling my low birth, the other _ Gindling” my lofty aftec- 
tions.” STEEVENS. © 

The text is undoubtedly right. The bellozvs, as well as the fan 
cools the air by ventitation; and Shakſpeare conſidered it here merely 
as an inſtrument of quind, without attending to the domeſtick 0 to 

whic 
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Flouriſh, Enter AwTony and CLEOPATRA, wuith their trains; ; 
Eunuchs fanning her. 


Take good note, and you ſhall ſee in him 

The tripple pillar s of the world transform'd 

Into a ſtrumpet's fool: behold and ſee. 

Cl-o. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. | 
Ant. There's beggary in the love that can be reckon'd . 
Cleo. I'll ſet a bourn 7 how far to be belov'd. 

Ant. Then muſt thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth s. | * 


Enter an Attendant. 
Att. News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Ant. Grates me: ;—The ſum * | 


which it is commonly applied. We meet with a \finilar” med 
in his Venus ani Adonis : 
« Then, with her windy fats, and goldgn hairs, 
* To fan and blowthem dry again, ſhe ſeeks.” 
The following lines in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. ix. at onee 
ſupport and explain the text: 
« But to delay the heat, leſt by miſchaunce 
alt might breake out, and ſet the whole on fyre, 
There added was, by goodly ordinaunce, 
« A huge great payre of bellowwes, which did 
" Continually, and cooling breath inſpyre.” * LEG . 
— OH, luft.—] Gypfey ĩs here uſed both in the original meaning 
for an Egyptian, and in its accidental ſenſe for a bad woman. JounsoN. 
5 The triple pillar—] Triple is here uſed improperly for third, or 
ere of three, One of the triumvirs, one of the three maſters of the 
world. WARBURTON. | 
So, in All's Well that Ends Well : | ED 
Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, 
He bade me ſtore up as a triple eye.” MALONE. 
, 6 There's beggary i in the love that can be reckon'd.] 80, in Romeo and 
uliet : | 
„ They are but beggars that can count their worth.” 
« Baſia pauca cupit, qui numerare poteſl. 
Mart. I. vi. ep. 36. — 
Again, it in Much ado about nothing : | 
« 1 were but little happy, If I could * how much.” 
MaLoxe, 
* —bourn—] Bound or limit. Porr. 
$ Then muſt thou needs find out new heaven, &c.] Thou muſt ſet the 
boundary of my love at a greater diſtance than the preſent viſible 
univerſe affords. JouNSON. 
— The ſum. ] Be —— thy buſineſs 1 in a few words, JounsoN. 
| Cleo. 
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Cleo. Nay, hear them“, Antony: 
Fulvia, perchance, is angry; Or, who knows 
If the ee Cæſar have not ſent 
His powerful mandate to you, Do this, or this 5 
Take in that hin gdom*, and enfranchiſe that; 
Perform't, or -elſs- aus damn thee, 

Ant. How, my love! 

Cleo. Perchance,—nay, and moſt like, 
You muſt not ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 
Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony,— 
Where' £ Fulvia s proceſs *? Cxſar's, I would fay 
Call in the mellenghts,—Aa IT am Egypt's queen, 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine 

1s Cæſar's homager : elſe ſo thy cheek pays ſhame, 

When ſhrill-tongu'd Fulvia ſcolds. — The meſſengers, 

Ant. Let Rome in Tyber melt! and the wide arch 
Of the rang'd empire fall?! Here is my ſpace; 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike: 
Feeds beaſt as man: _ nobleneſs of life 


Navy, bear n i. e. the news, This word in Shakſpeare“ 
time was conſidered as plural. So, in Plutarch's Zife of Antony: 
Antonius hearing t newes,” Sc. Maron. 

1 Take in that tingdom,] i. e. Subdue that kingdom. Matoxe. 
2. Where's Fulvia's proceſs 7] Proceſs here means ſummons. Mas0N, 
*The writings of our common lawyers ſometimes call that the 

proceſſe, by which a man is called into the court and no more.“ Min- 

ſheu's Dior. 1617, in v. Proe. — To ſerve with N Vide 
to cite, to ſummon.” Ibid. MAEONE, | | 

3 — end the wide arch | 

Of the rang'd empire fall ] Taken from the Roman en of 
raiſing triumphal arches to perpetuate their victories. Extremely 
noble. WARBURTON. 

I am in doubt whether Shakſpeare had any idea but of a ſabrick 
ſtanding on pillars. The later editions have all printed the rail 
empire, | for the ranged empire, as it was firſt given. JoHNs0N. 

The rang'd empire is certainly right. Shakſpeare uſes the ſame ex- 
preſton in Coriolams : » | 

« — bury allwhich yet diftipetly ranges, 
* In heaps and piles of ruin. 

Again, in Much ado about Nothing, Act II. ſe. u ; 4 What ſoevet 

comes athwart his affection, ranges evenly with mine.” STEEVENS. 

The term range. ſeems to have been applied in a peculiar ſenſe io 
maſon- work in our authour's time. So, in Spenſer's F. ©. B. II. c. l, 

a It was a vault-ybuilt for great diſpence, 


« With many raunges rear d along the wall.” | Ee 
| 9 


men, . ** and data & Tear the ambaiſadery, oy Tall 


Is, to do thus ; when 9 en 

And ſuch a twain can do't, in which, I bind 

On pain of puniſhment, the n to cet 3 8 

We ſtand up peer lese.. IL 

Cleo. Excellent falhood! err * 

Why did he marry Fubvia, ak: not > theg ber 4 

I' ſeem the fool am not * a= f 

Will be himſelf. Kut 2066 i 
Ant. But fir by Ch eopatra * rh 26.1 

Now, for the love Love, and her of . EE 

Let's not confound the time? with conference harſh: + - 

There's not a minute of our lives ſhould ſtretch - 

Without ſome pleaſure now : Whar ſport ate 2 

Cleo. Hear the ambaſſadors. | 

Ant. Fye, wrangling queen! | 

Whom every, thing becomes, to chide, to Po 

To weep® ; whole every 1175 fully ſtrives 9. 

To make irſelf, in thee, fair and admir' dd 

No meſſenger ; but thine and all alone, 

To-night, we'll wander through the ſtreets, ©) note. I, 

Vor. AL 5 | FE: : The 


97 
e 


1 * 4 


— to — To know. Porr. | 
| > But ffirfd by Cleopatra.) But, in this paſſage, Teems to have 1 
the old Saxon ſigniſication of without, unleſr, excepr. Antony, favs * 
queen, noill recolloct bis thoughts, Unleſs lept, he replies, 7 cormmorron 
by Ls nts JouNsON. 
6 Now, for the love of Lowe, end ber foft b For the love of Love, 
means, for the ſake of the queen of love, | So, in the Comedy V Errors: 
Let Love, being light, be drowned if „e fink.” 
Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted i for ber, and this gnjuſtifiable alteration 


was adopted by all the ſabſequent editors. Ma tonx. 


7 Let's not xonfound the I i. & let us not conſume the ow 
So, in Coriolanus : | 
How could'ſt thou in a mile ee an hour, 
And bring thy news ſo late? Maro gs. 
| * Whom every Wing broomes, to chide, to laugh, | 
To veep; —] So, in our authour's 1 Soth _—_ > "ogg 
« Whence haſt thou this becoming of things. ill, 
That in the very reſuſe of thy dees 
here is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of Kill, 
That in my mind thy worſt all beſt erceeds 2 PRO 


—— whoſe every puſfion filly firives.)] The folio reads tobe. It 
= corrected by Mz Mr. Rowe; but © wo every pafion” Was not, I 


ſuſpect, the. phraſedlogy of Shakſpeare's time. "Lhe text however 
i undoubtedly corrupt. Mal. 


N. meſſenger; but thine and all alone,) e has ſaid, « Call 


* 


ths Ln. 
—— ä 
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The qualities of people 2. Come, my queen; 
Laſt night you did deſire it: — peak not to uus 


LA cent AN r. and CI Kor. with their train; 


1 


Dem. Is Cæſar with Antonius priz d ſo r 


Phi, Sir, ſometimes, when he is not Antony, 


He comes too ſhort of that great property | 


Which ſtill ſhould go with Antony. . 

Dem. 1 am full ſorry, | 4 
That he approves the commen liar 3, who _ 
Thus ſpeaks of him at Rome: But I will hope g 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Reſt you happy ! L Exeunt. 


SCENE 1L 
The ſame. Another Room. 


7 


Enter CHR iA, Iaas, Al Ex AS, and a Sootliſayer 4, 


Char. Lord Alexas, ſweet Alexas, moſt, any thing 
Alexas, almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where's the ſooth- 
ſayer that you praiſed ſo to the queen? O, that I knew 


this huſband, which, you fay, muſt charge his horns with | 


garlands * | 1 8 


not to me, ſays Antony, of meſſengers; I am i undi ythine, and 


vou and I unattended will to-night wander through the ſtreets. The 
ſubſequent words which he utters as he goes out, Speak not to us, 
confirm this interpretation. Martons. _ Ee” 5 

* To- night, we ll wander through the firects, &c.] So, in fir Thomaz 
North's Tranſlation of. the Life of Antonius : = Sometime alſo when 


he would goe up and dowge the citie diſguiſed like a Save in the 


night, and would peere into poore men's windowes and their fhops, 
and ſceld and brawl with them within the houſe ; Cleopatra would 
be alſo. in a. chamber-maides array, and amble up and down the 
ſtreets with him,” &c. Srxkvxxs. «Lala ih pf 
3 That be approves the common liun, —) That he proves the common 
Har, fame, in his caſe to be a true reporter. MaloN + 

| © Enter Charmian, Tras, Alexa, and a Soethfayer.) The old . 
reads: Enter. Enobarbus, Lamfriut, a Southiayer, Rannint, Luci- 
Aus, Charmian, Iras, Mardian'the Eunuch, and Alexas.?? + _ 
Plutarch mentions his grandſather Lampriut, as his author for 


_ "forme of the ſtories he relates of the profuſcneſs and luxury of An- 
tony 's entertainment at Alexandria Shakſpeare appears tohave been 
very anxious in this play to introduce every incident and every per- 


»nage he met with in his hiſtorian. lu the multitude of his cha- 
racters, however,” TLamprias is entirely overlook'd, together with 
the others whoſe names we find in this ſtage- direction. Srrxyrxxs, 


2 


* _ " 
| 2 2 ' 
—_— £5 N — 
1 


9 5. — charge bit Bernt with garlandt I] Chenge his horns. un, 


—— 
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Alex. Soothſagev, D002 0 271g e Lady. 2 
Sooth. Your AR. ·˙ . 8 
Char. Is this the man? —Is't vou, fir, that know things ? 
South. Im nature's infinite book of ſecree, ö“ 
A little I can read. e 
Alex. Shew him your han. 
Enter EnozArBus, 


Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly; wine enough, 
Cleopatra's health to drink, g ns 
| 1 i en 267 ene e 


: ) 


* 


the true reading evidently is :—muft charge bis horns ith garland: 
i. e. make him a rich and honourable cuckold, having his horns, 
kung about with garkands. WaRBUn rom. i 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not improb bly, change for Borns his 
garlands. I am in doubt, whether to change is not merely to dre/s,, 
vr to dreſs with changes of garlands. Ee 1000 
Se, Tay lor the water- poet, deſcribing the habit of a coachman : 
« — with a cloak of ſome py'd colour, with two or three change of 
laces about.” Change of clothes in the time of Shakſpeare ignified; 
guriety of them. Coriolanus ſays that he has received © change of ho- 
nours” from the Patricians. Act II. ſc. i, STEEVENS, _... 
once thought that theſe two words might have been often con- 
founded, by their being both abbreviated, and written chage. But 
an n, as the Biſhop'of Dromore obſerves to me, was ſometimes o- 
mitted both in Mſ. and print, and the onn{Hhon thus marked, but 
an r never. This therefore might account ſor a compohtor inad- 
vertently printing charge inſtead of change, but not change inſtead of 
arge; which word was never abbreviated. 1.alſo doubted the 
phraſcology—cbange with, and do not at preſeut recollect any ex- 
ample of it im Shakſpeare's plays or in his time; whilſt in The. 
Taning of the Shrew, we have the , modern phraſcology—changse, 
or? 3 | | | f 
To change true rules for odd inventions. 
But a careful reviſion of theſe plays has taught me to place 
no confidence in ſuch obſervations; for from ſome 9 other of 
that age, I have no doubt almoſt every combination of words that 
may be found in our authour, however uncouth it may appear to 
our ears, or however different from modern phraſeology, will at 
ſume time or ather be juſtified. lu the preſent edition, many 
which were eonſidered as undoubtedly corrupt, have been incon- 
trovernbly ß TTY CO Te 5 | 
Still, however, 1 think that the readiug originally introduced by 
Mr. Theobald, and adopted by Dr. Warburton, is the true one, 
becauſe it affords a clear ſenſe; whilft on the other hand, the read - 
ing of the old copy affords none; for ſuppoling change with te 
mean exchange e Wh idea is conveyed by his ange and what 
other ſenſe can theſe words bear ? The ſubſtantive change being for⸗ 
merly uſed to fi nify variety, (as change of. cloathes, of hgnours, 
&c.) proves nothing: change of cloaths or linen neceſſarily imports 
more than one; but the thing ſought for is the meaning of the verb 
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Char. Good fir, give me good ae 
Sooth. I make not, but foreſee. | 
= . Char, Pray then, foreſee. me nee. 
5 * Booth. You ſhall be yet far fairer abou you are. 
1 Char. He means, in fleſh. £1 
Trac. No, you ſhall paint when you, are old. 
Char. Wrinkles forbid ! _ 
Ales. Vex not his preſcience be attentive. : 
Char. Hufth !: A 
Soot h. You ſhall — more belovings! KSL belov = f 
+ Cher. I had rather * my liver wath drinking #, 


Ales. | 


— 


to ka and no 6 et 1s wot? to 7 chat it r to dreſs; 
26 or that it had any other meaning than to exchange. 
Charmian is talking of her future huſband, who certainly could 
: not change his horns, af prgſtat, for garlands or any thing elle, hav- 
ing not yet obtained them; nor could ſhe mean, that when he did 
get them, he ſhould Hae or part with them, for garlands: but he 
might charge his horns, When he ſhould marry Charmian, with gar. 
lands: for having once got them, we may ſuppoſe, that he ſhould 
R - wear them rontentedly for life. Horns churg 2 4 il. garlands i 18 an ex- 
® preſſion | of a fimilar import with one which is found in Ghara&crif- 
mi, or Lenton's Leafures, 8vo, 1631. In the deſeription of a content- 
ed cuckold, he is aid to cc hold his values borns as high as the beſt 
of them.“ 

Loet it a0 be remembered that ! are ulually wreathed 
| round the bead; a circumſtance which adds great aun to the 
2 5 | emendation now made. So Sidney: 15 
| A parland made, on temples for to wear.” | 
3 It is obſervable that the ſame miſtake his happened in Coriolanus, 
+ - ers the ſame correction was made : by) Dr. Warburton, and a 

dopted by all the ſubſequent editors: | : 

— And yet to charge thy ſulphur with a bolt, 
« That ſhould but rive an oak.” 


cs ws cio _. 


The old copy there, as here, 'has change. Maren. | h 

Since this note was written, T have met with an example of the 0) 

phraſe—to' change evith, in Lily's Maude Metamorphoſes, 1060: ti 
The fwcetneſs of that banquet muſt organ 

0; VE Whoſe pleaſant taſte is chang” 4 with bitter woe.“ i ar 

1 am ſtill, however of opinion- that «barge, and not —.— is the 4 

a 


: true reading, for the reaſons N in * original note. 
MALONE. 
7 had rather beat my 5 To 18. why the lady 1s ſo averſe 
From beating. her liver, it muſt he remembred, Phat a heated liver is 
fu poſed'to make a pimpled face. Jonxgon. 
he following Paſſage in an ancient ſatirical ade, entitled: Nate 
from 3 1617, confirms Dr. Jobnſon' s obſer vation, 
He f not approach a taverne, no, nor drink ye, 
n To ſave his life, hot water; wherefore think ye? 
For heating's liver ; which ſome may. ſuppoſe. 
©  < Scalding hot, WF the bubbles an his nge. MALONE. 


- 
- 
- 


— 


— 
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Alex. Nay, hear him. * S en = e 
. Char; Good now, Tome eee llent fortune? Let nie be 
married to three kings in a forenoon, and widow them alf! 
let me have a child at fifty, to 'whom Herod'of'Jewry may 
do homage ? : find me to marry with Octavius Cæfar, aud 
companion me with my eee ft 108 e n 
S-oth. You ſhall out- live the lady whom you ſerre. 
Char. O excellent! I love long life better than figs *. 
Sooth. You have ſeen and prov'd a fairer former fortune 
Than that which is to approach. OO 
Char. Then, belike, my | children ſhall have no names ?3; | 
Pr'ythee, how! many boys agg wenches muſt I have? 


.. T7 * 
3 Sf ot 1 "= 


4 


„ 


Sooth. If every of your wiſhes had a womd, ; 
And fertile every wiſh, a million . ab ten e 274 


4: 2 
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. r 0 


? — to whor Hired of Netury may db homage “] eto paid flomage 
to the Romans, t — . — f of en rin fag but 

I bclieve there is an al uſion here to the theatrical character of this 

monarch, and to a proverbial expreſſion founded on it: Herod was 

always one of the perſonages in the myſteries of ur early Hage, on 

which he was conttantly repreſented as a fierce, haughty, bluſtering 

tyratit, ſo that Herod of Fezory became a common proverh, expreſ- 

five of turbulence and rage. Thus, Hamlet ſays of a ranting play- 

er, that, he out-berods Herod. And in this tragedy Alexas tells Cleg- 

patra that * not even Herod, of. Fexory dare look upon her when ſhe 

ie angry;” 1. e. not even a man as ferce as Herod. According to 

this explanation, the ſenſe of the preſent paſſage will be Char- 

mian wiſhes for a ſon. who may arrive to ſuch power and domi- 

nion that the proudeſt and fierceſt monarchs of n may be 

brought under his yoke. STE TuVsVs . 

8 — 7 love long life better than figs.] This is a proverbial expreſſion. : 

Se . ZJJJJ.ñꝝß;ð!!³“hr 
9 Then, bBelile, my children ſpall have no names :JIf I. have . i 2 | 
had the beſt of my. fortune, then 1 ſuppoſe. 7 all never name abi | 

«ren, that is, I am never to be married. However, tell me the 


truth, tell me, boa many boys and wenches ; JOHNSON. ed PE 

A fairer fortune, believe, means—a more reputable one. Her $ 
anſwer then implies, that belike all her children will be baſlards, 
who have no right to the name of their father's family. Thus 
ſays J aunce in the third act of the Tue Gentlemen of Verona: 

0 That's as much as to ſay, baſtard virtues, that indeed know not 
their fathers, and therefore have no namen. STEEVE NVGS. 
Aline in our authour's Rape of Lucrece confirms Mr. Steevens's 
interpretation: F n 
1 „Thy iſſue blurr'd with nameleſs beffardy.” Matons, 

If every of your wiſpes had a womb, F | | 
And fertile every wiſh, a millien.] The old copy reads—And Foro $1 - 
ll, The emendation was made by Dr. Warburton. © I have not 
heſitated to receive it, the change being ſo ſlight, and being fo 
fronyly ſupported by the context. If every one of your wiſhes, 


8 


* 


. I, where would you chooſe it? 


2 Nay, if an oily palm be not 4. fruifſul progmetication, Rc. 80, in 
QuLelle : a 
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_ Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. / 
Wh *. Nou Ae tant but your or are 17 to you 
„ A : 
. Nay, comme.” tell Iras n 
Alex. We'll know all our ran is -.2" 
| Fro. Mine, and moſt of our fortunes, eiche, ſhall be | 
— drunk to bed. 
ras, There's a palm 3 chaſtity, ik ike elſe. 
Char. Even as the oOberflowiag Nilus preſageth famine. 
dras, Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot foothſay. 
_ bar Nay, if an-oily palm be not a fruitful pro noſt 
cation 2, I cannot ſcrateh r cg Inn, tell ler 
but a worky-day fortune. 
Sooth. Your fortunes are alike, Th 2 
Tas. But how, but how? give me particulars. | 
Soot h. J have ſaid. 
Tas. Am I vos an inch of fortune better than ſhe? - 
Cbar. Well, if you; were but an arb be ee bene 


Fras. Not in my huſband's noſe. 
K Our We e wen mend! 4 Alken 
- cons 


Do the bps ha 4 FIFTY me RY r wiſh 
. were likewiſe F#7ile, yon then would have a million of children 
"The merely ſu; Sh! dari of her wiſhes te have a' womb, would 
not warrant the foothfayer to pronounce that the ſhould have ay 
children, much leſs a miſlion ; for, like Calpburnia, each of theſe 
- wombs might be ſubjett to "the ſterile curſe.” The word ent 
therefore is abſolutely requiſite to the ſenſe. Malo t.. 

For forete!l, in ancient editions, the later copies have foretdl, 
Foretẽl favours the emendation, which is made with great acute. 
nefs ; yet the original reading may, I think, ſtand. , you bad f 
many wombs as you will bave wi Mes, and | thould foretel all thoſe ⁊viſten I 
"Perl foretell a-wiillion of children. It is an elf plis very frequent in 
_ converſation; 4  ſrould ame you, and tell all; that i is, and i 4 T Spould | tel 
all. And is for and if, which was anciently, and is ſti] provincia 
ly uſed for % Jonx50v. 

In the ivſtance given by Dr. Johnſon, I ſhould ſhame you ; and 
tell all,” I occurs in the former part of the ſentence, and therefore 
may de well omitted afterwards ; but here no perſonal pronoun bas 
been introduced. MALoNE. 
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come, his fortune 3, his fortune. —0, let him marry a 
woman that cannot go, ſweet His, I befeech thee! And 
jet her die tony and give him a worſe ! and let worſe follow 
worſe, till the worlt of all follow him laughing to his 
grave, fifty-fold a cuckold !. Good Iſis, hear me this prayer, 
though thou deny me a. matter of more weight; gdod Iſis, 
I beſcech tel mann [ro e 
Iras. Amen. Dear goddeſs, hear that prayer of the 
cople ! for, as it is a heart- breaking to ſee a handſome man 
bal wiv'd, ſo it is deadly ſorrow to behold a foul knave 
uncuckolded; Therefore, dear Iſis, keep decorum, and 
fortune him accordingly! * © EOS TO hs 
Char. Amen. | : 4 ok: FLARE = 
Alex. Lo, now! if it lay in their hands to make me a 
cuckold, they would make themſelves whores, but they'd 
dot. . 2 | 
Eno. Hyſh ! here comes Antony. 
Char. Not he, the queen. FE watt © 
OO 14 » Enter Corr. 
Cleo. Saw you my lord !?? 
: Eno. No, lady. 3 F 
Cleo. Was he not here? 
ZZ edn 5 ge 
Clo. He was diſpos'd to mirth 3 but on the ſudden 
Roman thought hath ſtruck him, —Enobarbus,— 
Eno. Madam. 3-6-6 $02 Tl 4k 45-4, 7 
Cleo. Seek him, and bring him hither. Where's Alexas 
Alex. Here, at your ſervice, —My lord approaches. 
Enter AxToNy, with a Meſſenger, and Aitendanys. 
| Clo. We will not look upon him: Go with us. 
- [ Exeunt CLEOPATRA, ENOBARBUS, ALEXA, 
IAS, Crarmiany: Soothſayer and Attendants. 
Mes. Fulvia thy wife firſt came into the field. 
Ant. Againſt my brother Lucius 


4 


, : FAS i 4 3 2 r. I 
4 f pL - 9 1 GS". * n 0 5528: ea 2a ETA 32 — 
SE " P N D n 1 . 4 ct F 
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My. 


- 


3 Aloxas.—come, bis ee! In the old copy. to the ſpeeches of 
Alexas, Alex. is regularly prefixed. The word here, though written 
length, happening to be the firſt word of a line, two of the mo- 
dern editors ſuppoſed that the remainder of this ſpeech belonged 
. as 3 the editor of the folio did, having placed a 
Point after Alexas, The proper regulation was made by Mr. 
Theobald, MaLone. f of F. © "7 | 
* Saw you my lord ?] Old Copy—Save you. Corrected by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. Saw was formerly written fave. 
| EN MALONE. 
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- 6k Ay: + 

But ſoon that war had ad, ans ht times W 
Made friends of them, jointing their force d ce, 
Whoſe better iſſue in the war, from my he 

Upon the firſt encounter, woe Wem. 

Ant.” Well, what worſt? ä | 

Mef. The nature of bad news 7 the n 

Ant. When it concerns the fool or 0 . 
Things that are paſt, are done, with me.— Tis thus: 
Who tells me true, though in his tale * . 

I hear him as he flatter' d. 

Me.. Labienus (this is ſtiff ney) $5935 5 
Hath, with his Parthian force, extended Afia 6, 
From Eupbrates his conquering banner ſhook, 
From Syria, to Lydia, and to Tonia : . 
Whilt— 5 

Ant. Antony, thou wouldit 4 * 

Meſ. O my lord! e 

Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the geoeral rongu; 
Name Cleopatra as ſhe's call'd in Rome: 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe; and taunt my Mutz 
With ſuch: full licence, as both truth and malice 5 


Have power to utter. ©, then we OR" forth Bo, 
1 | ben 


5 7 is IEF z 80, 5 
© Fearing ſome bard news from the. Se: band.” | 
| Matoxt, | 
0 — extended Aſia :] To 2 is a term uſed for to ſeize; 1 
know not whether that be not the ſenſe here. Jonxsox. 
believe Dr. Johnſon's explanation right. So, in . Night: 
« — this uncivil and | unjuſt extent 
« Againſt thy eee 
Again, in E 3 New 1 to 70 old Delts, the Extortione 
fays : q 
x This manor is e my uſe.” 
Mr. Tollet bas kkewiſe no doubt but that Dr. Johnſon" 8 explanat 
on is juſt; © for (ſays he) Plutarch informs us that Labienus was by 
the Parthian king made general of his troops, and had over- 
Aſia from Euphrates and Syria to Lydia and Tonia,” To extend is 
a law term uſed for to ſeize lands and tenements. In-ſupport of 
his afſertion he adds the following inſtance : + Thoſe waſteful com. 
paniops had neither lands to extend nor goods to be ſeized. vs 
wile's Tranſlation of Tacitns, dedicated ta Q. Elizabeth :* and then 0% | 
ſerves, that . knew the legal ſigniſication of _ term, 
as appears from a paſſage in As you like it: | 
« And let my officers of ſuch a nature 
5 Make an extent upon his houſe and lands. STEEVENS. 
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When our quick minds lie (lil 73 and our ills told us, * 
* Is as our earing. Fare thee well a while. _— 
Meſ. At your noble pleaſure. LEæit. 
Aut. From Sicyon how the news? Speak there. 
1. Ait. The man from Sicyon.— Is there ſuch an one? 
2. Au. He lay apa your wt” 7 PHHETITOD HAST 
Ant. Let him appear.— ESO TO ES 
Theſe ſtrong Egyptian fetters I muſt break, © Nr 
© Enter another Meſſenger. © © 
Or loſe myſelf in dotage.—What are you? * 
2. Mef. Fulvia thy wife is dead. „7 


"> I 


Au. Where died n, . den 
7 Wien our quick minds lie fill ;] The old copy reads When our 
quick 2vinds lie ſtill; which Dr. Johnſon thus explains: The ſenſe 
is, that man, not agitated by cenſure, like ſoil not ventilated by 
quick winds, produces mare evil than good.“ This certainly is 
true of foil, but where did Dr. Johnſon ſind the word ſai in this 
paſſage? He found only ind, and was forced to ſubſtitute foil ven- 
iilated by <vinds in the room of the word in the old copy; as Mr. 
Stecvens, in order to extract a meaning from it, ſuppoſes winds to 
mean Fallotus, beeauſe . the ridges leſt in lands turned up by the 
plough, are termed wind-rows ;*” though ſurely the obvious expli- 
cation of the latter word, res expoſed te the ⁊uind, is the true one. 
Hence the rows of new-mown graſs laid in heaps to dry, are alſo 
called wind-rows. rn La aS Ning i e 
The emendation which I have adopted, and which was made 
by Dr. Warburten, makes all perfectly clear ; for if in Dr. John- 
ſon's note we ſubſtitute, not cultivated, inſtead of“ not wentilated by 
quick winds,” we have a true interpretation of Antony's words as 
now exhibited.—Qur quiet minds, means, our lively, apprehen- 
five minds. So, in King Henry IV. P. II. It aſcends. me into de 
brain makes it W quick, forgetive. Again, in this 
play: „The guick comedians.— K. n wt 
It is however proper to add Dr. Warburton's own interpretati- - 
on, * While the active principle within us lies immerged in ſloth 
and luxury, we bring ſarth vices, inſtead of virtues, weeds inſtead 
| of flowers and fruits; but the laying before us our ill condition 
plainly and honeſtly, is, as it were, the ſirſt culture of the mind, 
which gives hope of a future harveſt.” „ 
Being at all times very unwilling to depart from the old copy, 
ſholud not have done it in this inſtance, but that the word 
winds in the only ſenſe in which it has yet been proved to be 
uſed, affords no meaning; and I had the leſs ſeruple an. the pre- 
ent occaſion, becauſe the ſame error is found in King. Jobu, Act 


N. 


V. ſe. vii. where we have in the only anthentick copy 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
„ Leaves them Zaviſibls; and his ſiege is BOW 

* Againſt the wind,” MALONE, 
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*. Moblin Sewn 3.) 95 0 4, 
Her length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more ſerious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. [giver a Leiter. 
Ant. Forbear me— |» [ Exit Meſſinger. 
There's a great ſpirit gone: Thus did I deſire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, | 
We wiſh it ours again; the preſent pleaſure, . 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The oppoſne of itſelf ? : the's good, being gone; 
| oy | . e 


The words lie ftill are oppoſed to earing ; quick means pregnant; 
and the ſenſe of the paſſage is: When our pregnant minds lie idle 
and untilled, they bring forth weeds; but the telling us of our 
faults is a kind of culture to them.” The pronoun our before 
quick, ſhews that the ſubſtantive to which it refers muſt be ſome- 
thing belonging to us, not merely an external object, as the wir? 
is. To talk of quick winds lying fill, is little better than nonſenſe. 

70 12 ST, Masox, 

F ſuſpect that quick zvinds is, or is a corruption of, fome provin- 
tial word ſignify ing either arable tands, or the infiruments of. huſbandry 
_ ſed in tilling them.  Earing- fignifies plowing bot l here and in fe, 
iv. So, in CGeneſes, e. 45. Vet there are ſive years, in the which 
chere ſhall neither be caring nor harveſt.” BLAcks To W. 

*Fhis eonjecture is well founded. Ihe ridges leſt in lands turned 
up by the plough, that they may ſweeten during their ſaſſow ſtate, 
are ſtill called wi-d-rows. Duich winds, I ſuppoſe to be the ſame 
us teeming: fullottu; for ſuch / are always freitful in .. 

Wind-rows likewiſe fignify heaps of manure, conſiſting of dung 
or lime mixed up with virgin earth, and diſtrĩbuted in long rows 
under hedges, If theſe wind-rows are ſuffered to lie fill, in two 
ſenſes, the farmer muſt fare the worfe for his want of activity. 
Firſt, if this compoſt be not frequently turned over, it will bring 
forth weeds ſpontaucouſly :; ſecondly, if it be ſuffered to continue 
where ſt is made, the fields receive no benefit from it, being ft 
only in their turn to pꝛoduce à crop: of uſeleſs and obnoxious her- 
bage. STEEVENS. eee Mes OT BY 

- 8 <— the preſent pleaſure, 1 bg a 

ny revolution Jowering, does become - . 150 | 

Tb. oppoſite of ſelf =} The alluſion is tothe ſun's diurnal 
courſe; which riſing in the ef, and by | revolution lowering, or ſet» 
ting in the 20%, becomes the oppoſite of itſelf. WARBURTON. 

This is an obſcure paſſage. Ihe explanation which Dr. War 
burton has offered is ſuch, that I can add nothing to ity yet, per- 
haps Shakſpeare, who was leſs learned than his commentator, 
meant only, that our pleafures, as they are revo/ved in the mind, 
turn to pain. JOHNSON. JJ g 

rather underſtand the paſſage thus : What we often caſt from 
vs in contempt we wiſh again for, and what is at preſent our 


greateſt pleaſure, lowers in our eſtimation the revolution of 
time; or, by a. frequent return of poſſcifion becomes unde ſirabe 


and diſagrecable. TOLL I. 
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The hand could pluck her back e, that ſhov'd her on. 
I muſt from this enchanting queen break off; | 
Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleneſs doth hatch.—How now! Euobarbus 
+2 inter ENOBARBUS. 1 4Þ 
Eno. What's your pleaſure, fir? GEARS Log 
Ant. J muſt with haſte from hence. „ 
Eno. Why, then, we kill all our women: We ſee how 
mortal an unkindnefs is to them; if they ſuffer our depat- 
ture, death's the word. eee | 

Ant. J muſt be gone. PEMD 4 
Eno. Under a compelling occaſion, let women die: It 
were pity to caſt them away for nothing; though, between 
them apd a great cauſe, they ſhould be eſteem'd nothing. 
Cleopatra, catching but the leaſt noiſe of this, dies inſtant- 
ly ; I have ſeen her die twenty times upon far poorer mo- 
ment“: I do think, there is mettle in death, which com- 
mits ſome loving act upon her, ſhe hath ſuch a celerity in 
dying. | o 
Ant. She is cunning paſt man's thought. 

Eno. Alack, fir, no; her paſſions are made of nothing 
but the fineſt part of pure love: We cannot call her winds 
and waters, ſighs and tears“; they are greater ſtorms and 

5 © tempeſts 


* 


believe revolution means change of circumſtances. This ſenſe 
anzcars to remove every difficulty from the paſſage. The pleaſure 
rf to-day, by revolution of events and change of circumſtances, often loſes all 
its value to us, and becomes to-morrow a pain. STEEVENS. . | 
9 The band could pluck her back, &c.] The verb could has a peculiar 
fiznifieation in this place z it does not denote power but inclination. 
The ſenſe is, e bend. that drove ber off would now willingly pluck ber 
lael again. HEATH. | bY aaa as 
Could, 200: A and Sc, are a thouſand times indiſeriminately uſed 
in the old plays, and yet appear to have been ſo employed rather 
by choice than by chance. STEVE B. | 
1 —poorer moment ; For leſs reaſon 5 upon meaner motives. 4% 
3 | ly t aac erin | JouNnsoN. 
We cannot call ber winds and wwaterr, ſight and tears;;] 1 once idly 
ſuppoſed that Shakſpeare wrote We cannot call her ſighs and 
tears, winds and waters: which is certainly the phraſealogy we 
fhould now uſe. I mention ſuch idle conjectures, however plau- 
ſible, only to put all future commentators on their guard againſt 
ſaſpecting a paſſage to be corrupt, becauſe the diction is diferent 
8 . @ the 828 day. The arrangement Fe the text win 
the phraſeole Shakſp« and probably. of his time, So, in 
King Henry 27 * e 1 7 ö f 5 
| *._-You 


A 
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tempeſts than almanacks can report: this cannor t be cun- 
ning in her; if it be, ſhe makes a ſhower of rain as welk 
„ 

Ant. Would T bad never ſeen her! 

Mow: O, fir, you had then left unſeen a woddethul piece 
of work : which not to have been Weſt: el would have 
diſcredited your travel. | 

Ant. Folvia is dead. | „ | ny WH | = 

Eno. Sir? E ot Bantin ton 

Ant. Fulvia is ted. | HE | 

Eno. Fulria ? el 

Ant. Dead. 


— 


* 
OY IT... 


Eno. Why, fr, . give the gods a . facriſ 4 


When i it pleaſeth their deities to take the wife of a man from 


him, it ſhews to man the tailors of the earth; comforting. 


therein?, that when old -robes. are worn out, there are 
eee as to make new. If there are no more women but 
Fulvia, then had yon indeed a cut, and the caſe to be la- 


mented: this grief is crown'd with conſolation; your old 


ſmock wings — a new hae . indeed, the tears 
F live 


* 
5 
* 
— - 


„ — Von muſt be well contented, 
&* To make. your houſe our Toter. 
We ſhould certainly now write to make our 1 your houſe. 
Again, in Coriolant : 2 ; 
What good condition can a whaty ſind, 
2 the part that is at mercy?” - 


i. e. how can the party that is at merey or in the power os another, 


expect to obtain in a treaty terms favourable to them ?— 

Toe paſſage, however, may be undeiftood without any inver- 
We cannot call the clamorbus heavings of her breaſt, 
and the copious ſtreams which flow from her eyes, by the ordinary 
9 of fighs and tears; they are greater ſtorms,” Xe. Maos. 

3 —it esu to mn the tailors of the earth, comforting therein, &c.] 
When the deities are pleaſed to take a man's wife from him, this 
Act of theirs makes them appear toman hke the tailors of the earth: 
aFording this ccufortable reſlection, that the deities have made 
other women to ſupply the place of his former wife ; as the tailor, 
when one robe is worn out, 12 him with another: MALONE, 

The meaning i is this. As le — * s bawe been pleaſed to take anvay your 

70 


2 Faldia, "fo ibry babe pr & -with a net one in Cleopatra; i 
lil: manner as the tattors of 1 earth, when your old „ oe en out, 


— mort nerd Aer es. 2 17 4 


non. 
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life in an onion !, that ſhould water this ſorrow. e 
Ant. The buſineſs ſhe hath broached in the ſtat, 
Cannot endure my abſence. x NN NY 

Eno. And the buſineſs you have broach'd here cannot be 
without you ; eſpecially that of Cleopatra 55 which . 
depends on your abode. l 

Ant. No more light atifwers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpole. I ſhall break OS 
The cauſe of our expedience* | to the queen, Erin. 3 
And get her love to part“. For C 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches” 5 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us; but the letters too 1 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition us at homes: Sextus Pompeius 


Hath given the dare to Ceſar, and cominands 


- * * 


4 —the tears live in an onion, &c,] So, in The noble. Seldier, 1634: 
« So much water as you might ſqueeze « out of an onion had been 
tears enough, &c. STEEVENS.' | 11 
5 The cauſe of our expedience ] Erxpedience for Expeltinion; Wars. 
© Ard get her love, ta puri } I ſuſpect rn mee * 
get her leave to part. Sa, afterwards?: > 
„Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come | 
The greater part of the ſucceeding ſcene is employed by Antony, © 
in an endeavour to obtain Cleopatra's permiſſion to depart, and in 
rows of everlaſting 5 not 1 ee r to n Ws 
or love him no longer. = 


« 


"I 


1 go fr om 1 | | 

« Thy ſoldier, ſervant ; making peace, or war, 

« As thou affect ſt. 

have lately obſerved that this emendation wy 3 made b | 

Mr. Pope. ff the old copy be right, the words muſt mean, I will _ 

get her love to permit and endure our ſeparation. But the word 

7 connects much more naturally with the word leave than with 

de. 

The ſame errour has happened i in 7; ha e why and therefore 

| N doubt that leave was Shakſpeare a mou In BAR: 0p: A 

we find 

« He loves his pledges dearer than his life,” , 

inſtead of —He leaves, &c. MALONE. . x f 
! —more urgent toucbes,] Things that touch me © more Fe ſelly, more 

preſſing motives. JOHNSON. .. ; Bok 

So, in Cymbeline:, c Rn 3g egg = 

« * touch more rare 911 1 7 8 

« Subdues all „ all by, ALONE. ed 

Petition us at bome —] With us at 2 * for ad to kde, 

x home. JonxsOR. 1 1h 


* 
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The empire of the ſea : our ſlippery people 


Whoſe love is never link'd to the deſerver, 
Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throw 
Pompey the great, and all his dignities, jp 
Upon his ſon ; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 
For che main foldier ; whole quality, going on, | 
The ſides o'the world may danger : Much is breeding, 
Which, like the courſer's hair®, hath yet but life, 
Ad not a 1 8 poiſon. Say, our pleaſure, 
To ſuch whoſe place is under us, requires | 
Our quick remove from hence. 2 | 

Tro. I A, % . 


Enter CLEOPATRA, CHARMIAN, [z as, end ALrxXas. 


Oro. Where is he ? 
"Char. 1 did not ſee him ſince. 


Cleo. See where he is, who's with bim, what he does 5 
I did not ſend you; —If you find him fad, | : 
Say, I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am ſudden Ir ek: Wer and return. N Alex. 7 
| ge. 
„ e et eds nothin that the Wi + 
hair of a horſe, drope- into corrupted water, wilt turn to an ani - 
mal. Porx. Rv I 
So, in Holinſhed's Deſcription of England, P- 214: 46. 4 boſe 
baire laid in a pale full of the like water © vill in a ſhort time ſtirre 
and become a living creature. But fith the certaintie- of theſe TP 
things is rather proved by few,” &c. STervens. M 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tramfuctipm, ſhowed that what TP 
were vulgarly thought animated horſe-hairs, are real inſets. lt | 
was alfo affirmed, that they moved like ſerpents, and were Pe W 
dus to ſwallow. Torl Er. 
1 Say, our plenſure, 7 
To ſuch wvhoſe place is under us, requires | By 
Our quick remove from bence.] Say to thoſe * piace is under ＋ 
ns, i. e. to our attendants, that out pleaſure requires us to remove 
in haſte from hence. The old copy has whoſe place: undes = — 
j 


and © require.” The correction, which is certaialy right, wa 
made by the editor of the ſecond folio. © Matowe. | 
2 7 did net ſend yon] You muſt yo as if 225 came without my 
order or knowledge: Jjonnsow. 
So, in Troilus and Creſfſida : 
We met by chance; hi did not find me hate? Matrox. 


ANTONY . AND CLEOPATRA. IIt 
Char. Madam, methinks, if you. did love him dun 

You do not hold the method to euforce | 

The like from him. 17 

Cleo. What ſhould I do. Ido not? 

Char. In each thing give him way, croſs him i in ks 

Cleo. Thou teacheſt like a fool: the way to loſe him. 

Clo: Tempt him not ſo too far: I wiſh, forbear 3 

In time we hate that which we often ow „ 


Enter Axroxr. F 


* 5 


But here comes „ Apron 75 

' Cleo. 1 am ſick, and fl, 8 , 

Ant. I am ſorry to give breat ing to m Cn 

Clo. Help — dear Charmian, N git: 

It cannot be thus long, the fides of nature 

Will not ſuſtain it. 

Ant. Now my deareſt ueen . 

Cleo. Pray you, {tand-farther from me. 

Ant. What's the matter? 

Cho. I know, by that ſame eye, there's ſome by news. 

What ſays the marry'd woman: Vou may g0 3; + _ . 

Would, the had never given you leave to come! 

Let her not ſay, tis I that keep you here, 

I have no power upon you; hers you are. 

Ant. The gods beſt know, — 

| Cleo. O, never was there queen 

Jo mightily betray'd! Yet, at the ürſt, 

I fawthe treaſons planted. 

Ant. Cleopatra,— 15 ö 

Cleo. Why ſhould I think, you can be mine, and true, 

Though you in ſwearing ſhake the throned gods, 

Who have been falſe to Fulvia ? Riotous madneſs, 

To be entangled with- thoſe mouth-made vous, 

Which break themſelves in ſwearißg! T6Y 

4nt. Moſt ſweet queen, — 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, feek no colour -for your going, 

But bid ONE and go: when you ſu'd ſtaying, 

2 was the time for words: No going then — 
Eternity was im our lips, and eyes; 

Bliſs in our ous bent; gone our at ſo bon 


— 


Burt 


- 4 in our brow! 's bent hee. - inthe arch of our eye-brows. 
| | , SYREVENS- 
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But was a race of heavens :” They are foftill, | 
Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the word, 
Art turn'd the greateſt liar. 7 | 
Ant, How now, lady! vo! ; 
Cleo I would, I had thy inches 3 3 thou buen knom, 
There were a heart in Egypt. 
Ant. Hear me, queen; M 
The ſtrong neceſſity of time n 2 
Our ſervices a while; but my full heart 
Remains in uſes with you. Our Italy | 
Shines o'er with civil ſwords ; Sextus Fompeit us 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome : * 
Equality of two domeſtick . 
Breeds ſcrupubous faction: The hated, grown to bees, 
Are newly grown to love: the condemn'd Dr of { 08 ha 
Rich in his father's honour, creeps apace 
Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thrivd | 
Upon the preſent ſtate, whoſe numbers Menn; por: 
And quietneſs, grown fick of reſt, would purge 
By any deſperate change : My more particular, 
And that which moſt with you. ſhould ſaſe ny going? 
Is Fulvia's death. 


<.-+ . - 
1 o £3 .4 


3 


. 
4 


Cleo. Though age from folly could not giver me fed, 
Au. 


It does from childiſhnefs ;=—Can Fulria die? 1 


4 —a race beaven. ] i. e. had a ſmack or flavour of heaven. 
WARBURTON, 


'This word is well . by Dr. Warburton; the race of wine 


is the taſte of the ſoil. Sir T. Hammer, not at underſtanding the 


word, reads, ray. JOouN$SON... 
I am not ſure that the poet did not mean, was of beavenly origin. 
 MALONE- 


S Remains in uſe—] The poet ſeems to alfade to the legal diſtinc- 


Lon between the % and abſolute poſſeſſion. ' Joux SON... 
—ſoould ſafe my going, | i i. e. ſhould render my going 
gerous, not likely to produce any miſchief to you, Mr. Theobald 


inſtead of les t the reading. of the old, COPY, unneceſſarily x reads ſve, 


"*MALONE.. 


7 It does from ebildiftneſs : can | Fulvid' die I Though age has not 


exempted me from folly, l am-not ſo-childiſh, as to 8 


ſions from a rival that is no more. And is Fulvia dead inde 
Such, I think, is the meauing. Marlon. 


That Fulvia was mortal, Cleopatra could have no reaſon to 


doubt; the meaning therefore of her queſtion ſeems to be: Mil 


there ever be an end of your excuſes ? As ten as you want to lea ve me, will 


not ſome Falvia, ome ub rd pretext br found for your departure ? She has al 


ready ſaid that though age could not exempt her from ſcme follics, | 


at leaſt it ow her from a childiſh belief all he ſays. $18EEgVEs 


not dan- 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. —. 


Ant. She's dead, my queen: 0 WY 
Look here, and, at thy fovereign AY rd! | 
The garboils ſhe awak'd®; at the laſt, beſt: 
See, when, and where ſhe died. 

Cleo. O moſt falſe love! © 
Where be the ſacred vials thou Mood ſt u 
With ſorrowful waters? Now I fee, Ice,” 5 
In Wie $ death, how mine receiv*d ſhall be. © 
Quarret no more, but be prepar'd to labs | 
Tie paroles I bear Ci 
As you ſhall give the advice: By the fire, * 
That quickens Nilus? flime, I go from hence, * 
Thy ſoldier, ſervant; making peace, or war, E 
As thou affect. n 
Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come — v7 5 
But let it be.—I am quickly ill, and well: * 
So Antony loves*. | 

Ant. My precious queen, forbearz 
And give true evidence to his 8 which ftands 3 
An honourable trial, 5 r cee 


* The garboils fe ear 1; LET i. e. the commetion me enn 
The word is uſed by Heywood in the Rape of Lucrece, 1616; 
« —thou Tarquin, doſt alone ſurvive, 7 
4 The head of all thoſe garboili. 
The word is derived from the old French . which Cot- 
grave explains by hurlyburly, greet fir.  STEEvENs. _ 

in Cawdrey's Alphabetical Table of hard Words, 8vo. x604, _-_ 
is explained by the word burlyburly. MALONE.. 

O muſt falſe love! | 
Where be the ficred vials thou fon fill _ 
With forroweful water . Alluding to the Sac pal vials, 
or bottles of tears, which the Romans Tometimes put into the urn of 
a friend. Jouns0N, 


an conjunction with Shakſpeare : 
«* Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, 
« Sacrid vials fill” d with tears.” STEEVENS. 
" So Antony loves.) i. e. uncertain as the ſtate of my health 5 2s the 
Jove of Antony. STEEVENS, 

| believe Mr. Steevens is ri et before I read his. note, I 
thought the meaning to be. ot 8 quickly render me ill; and 
I am as quickly well again, when I am convinced that Antony has 
an affection for me.” So, for ſo that. If this be the £ true ſenſe of | 
the paſſage, it ought to be regulated thus: | 

Lam quickly ill,—and well again, 

So Antony loves. | 
80, 1 in a ſubſequent RET 2 
I would, thou didiſt ; x 
So half my Egypt were ſubmerg d. MALONE.. 


So, in the firſt Act of The Two Noble Kinſmen, written by Figrber 5 
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Cleo. So Fulvia told me. 
1 pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her 3 
Then bid adieu to me, and ſay, the tears 1 
Belong to Egypt? : Good now, play one bene 
Of excellent diſſembling; and 14 it look 
Like perfect honour. 

Ant. You'll heat my blood ; no more. 

Cleo. Vou can do better yet; but this is moetly, | 

Ant. Now, by my ſword,— _ 

Clo. And targer,—Sull he mends ; DEE 
But this is not the beſt: Look, pr'ythee, Charmian, | 
How this Hercylean Romans does ane A 
Ihe carriage of his chafe. 

Ant. I'll leave you, lady. 

. Cle. Courteous lord, one 2 

Sir, you and I muſt part, but that's not it: 

Sir, you and J have lov'd, — but there's not it; 
That you know well : Something i it is I would,— 

O. my oblivion is a very Antony, . 
And I am all forgotten“. 

Ant. But that your royalty 

Holds idleneſs your hl 1 ſhould * . 
1 iel. 


ad — 2 PAT% , % 


ch. 


* Ert — To me, the 3 of Apt . 
I would, thou didft; 
gs half my Egypt were ſubmery'd. ” Ma LONE. 
3 —Herculean 2 Antony traced his deſcent from Anton, a 
fon of Hercules. STEEvENs. | | 

4 Q, my oblivien is a very Antony, 

And T. an all forgotten.) Cleopatra has fomething to ſay, which 
ſeems to be fuppreſs'd by ſorrow, and after many attempts to pro- 
duce her meaning, ſhe cries out: O, this oblivious memory of mine is «: 
Flſe and treacherous to me as Antony is, and J forget every thing. Obliviae, 
I b-lieve, is boldly uſed for a memory apt to be deceitful. STEEVENS. 

I have not the ſmalleft doubt that Mr. Steevens's explanation of 
this paſſage is juſt, and therefore have not encumbered the page 
with any conjectures upon it. Dr. Johnſon ſays, that © it was 
her memory, not her oblivion, that like Antony, was l 
and deſerting her.” It certainly was; it was her oblivious memory, 35 
Mr. Steevens has well interpretet it; and the licence i is much n 
our »uthour's manner. MaLoNE. 

S Brut that your royalty = 

| Holds idleneſs your Tubze?, I fbould take yon 
For idleneſs igſelf.] The Tenſe mav be: But that” your queenſei 


cbuſes idlenels for the ſulject ef your n T foould take you for _ 
it . 


% 


me wo ww ww Is wy 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. — "a 


Cleo. Tis ſweating labour, 
To bear ſuch idleneſs ſo near the heart 


As Cleopatra this. tifar, forgive. me; 


Since my becamii kill mes, when they do not. 4 
Eye well to you: V our bopour. calls you hence; © - 
Therefore be deaf. to my unpitied folly, | * 
And all the gods go with you ! upon your ford. lie 
Sit laurel victory! and ſmgoth-ſucceſs -- , 
Be ſtrew'd before your feet! 

Ant. Let us go. Come; 1 
Our ſeparation 0 abides, and flies, . . 
That thou, reſiding here, go'lt yet =" Þ 4 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 


Away. yy „ 
FD 
Nome. An Apartment in cela 5 bouſe TY 
Enter Oeravius Cu, Lxripos, and Anendente. 


2 You may ſee, Lepidus, and henceforth WOW, 


- Tt is not Cæſar's natural vice to hare _ 


Oe grear com tor? : From Alexandria | ade, 
18 This 


TR 89 webſter ten was „enen a very clofe f _—_ TH Shi: 
ſpeare) in his /ittoria Corombena, 1612: 
„how de am! i 

« 'To gugſtion my own idleneſe t! | | 

Or an antitheſis may be deſigned batibech roya PTL and, nee 
Vat I know you to be a queen, and that your royalty belds idleng in ſubj dion 
to you, exalting you far above its influence, I. ſhould Suppoſe you fo * the very 
genius of idlengſi ſelf. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens's latter interpretation is, I think, nearer ihe truth : 
But perhaps your ſubjef? rather means, whom being in ſubjection to 
you can command at pleaſure, to do your bidding,” to aſſume 
the airs of coquetry, &c. Were not this coquet one of your at- 
tendants, I ſhould ſuppoſe you yourſelf were this capricious being, 

Matovne. 

5 Since my becomings H'me—)] There is fine wet ol obſcurity 


in this expreſſion, In the firſt ſcene of the play Antony | had called 


her: 
« —wrangling queen, 
«* Whom every thing becomes.” 
lt - to this, perhaps, that ſhe alludes. ' STEEVENS. 
7 One great competitor —] Perhaps, Our great com petitor. | 
Joux son. 
Competitor 
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This is the news; He blhes, drinks, and waſtes . 9 55 
The lamps of night i in reve?: is not more manlike” 
Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Plolemỹ̃ dl TN 


z- Wale 


More womanly than he: hardly gave audience,” or 
Vouchfaf*d to think he had partners: Vou thall. find there 
A man, who is the abſtract of al . ESD 20 $1017 94, 
Eb ͤ ͤ auw.0g 20g 27 54s 00% 


Lep. I muſt not think; there HE! ge Aug 
Evils enough to darken all his 1 Cabana ied 
His faults, in him, ſeem as the ſpots of heaven, 
More firy by dicht 8 9 e AX 


| Rate 


9 means here, as it does wherever the word. occurs in 
Shakſpeare, aſſociate, or partner, Mas- 
8 His faults, in bim, ſeem as the ſpots of beaw'n, | 
More firy by. night's blackneſs; | It. by. ſpots ct ſhes 26 
night has no other fiery ſpots, the compariſon is forced and harſh, | 
ſtars baving been always ſuppofed to beautify the night ; nor do 
comprehend what hers; is in the counter-part of üb ale which 
anſwers to night's blackneſs, Hanmer reads? 
on ermine, 8 „ 
Or fires, by night's blackneſs. JoinTon,” of Je pee 

The meaning ſeems to be As the ſtars or ſpots of heaven are 
not odſcured, but rather rendered more bright, by the blackneſs of 
the night, ſo neither is the goodneſs of Antony eclipſed by his evit 
qualities, but, on the contrary, his faults. ſcem enlarged and r 
vated by his virtues. 

That which anſwers to the Blackneſs of the alt, in the counterpart 
of the ſimile, is Aatony : goodneſs... His goodneſs is a ground which 
gives a relief to his faults, and makes them ſand out more promi- | 
nent and conſpicuous. 

It is objected, that ſtars rather beautify than deform the night. | 
But the poet confiders them here only with reſpect to their prom- 
nence and ſplendour. It is ſuſſicient for him that their ſcintillations ap- 
pew ſtronger in conſequence of darkneſs, as jewels are more re- 

plendent on a black ground than on any other.—That the pron | 
nence and ſplendour of the ſtars were alone in Shakſpeare's contempla- 
tion, appears from a paſſage in HO 7 4 ſimilar thought B 
leſs equivocally expreſs'd : 
our ſkill ſkall, like a ſtar i the carkeftnight, ; 
« Stick firy off indeed. mw 
A kindred ught occurs in K. W V. | 
«© —though the truth of it ſtands off as groſs 
* As black from white, my eye wall ſcarcely ſee it.” 
Again, in X. Henry I. P. 1. - 
« And like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
« My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
* Than that which hath no foil to fet it off.” Maroxe. 


— ; 
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Rather than puxchas'd s; what he cannot 1 * LOT Es 
Than what he chooſes. ,- 8, kik 
Cæſ. You are toe indalgent: han us grants iti is dot n 
Amis to tumble on the bed of Proleryy 5 197 5: 
To give akingdom'for a mirth' 3-to fit: r ud Rh 
And keep the turn af tipling wich 4 be $: Fes 2911 4 . 
To reęl the ſtreets at nnon ang: — 1 ow 24 
With knaves that ſmell af ſweat: ſay, this beedimes bim, 

(As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed 501 © 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh',) yet muſt Angay 

No way excuſe his Joils?, when we edo bear 

2234. Dol . | 80 


9 purchas'd ;] Frocured a by his own . or r endeavour. * 
%% 4 zl aan Dan. 

* this 2 * 1 6 

mo As bis compoſure m be rare, . 

Whom theſe things cannat Slew! 25 1 This ſeems inconſcquent. 

Tread: 

And his compri ure, 8c. 

Grant that this becomes him, and; if it can become him, he muſt have in bim 

four _ very uncommon ; Yet, c. JOHNSON. 

Though the conſtruction of this paſſage, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, 
appears harſh, there is, I believe, no corruption. In As you Like it, 
ave meet with the ſame kind of phraſeology : | i 
„hat though you ave more beauty, 

A, by my faith I fee no more in 
„ Than without candle may go bo wa to bed,) 
« Muſt you be therefore proud and pĩtileſs? 
No ⁊cy excuſe his ſoils,] The old copy has—foilr. For the 
emendation new.made the preſent editor is anſwerable. In the Mſs 
of our author's time f and ſ are often undiſtinguiſhable, and no two 
letters are ſo often confounded at the preſs. Shakſpeare has ſo re- 
gularly uſed this word in the ſenſe required here, that there cannot, 
imagine, be the ſmalleſt doubt of the juſtneſs of this nme 
So. in Hamlet: 
« —and no foil, n nor cautel, doth. beſmirch 
The virtue of his will.” 

Again, 1 in Love's Labour's Loſt : 4 5 | 
— only foil of his fair yirtae's gloſs,” | {185608 
Again, in Meaſare for Meaſure : + __ Fen. 
. © Whois as free from couch or fail with her, 
« As the from one ungot.” 90% a4 1 
Again, ibid, IE 
My uyfil dname, the auſtereneſs of my life.” 
Again 
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So great weight in his lightaeſss. Ihe fil'd 
His vacancy with his roluptuouſaeſs, 05 

Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs: of his bones, 

Call on him for't*: but, to confound ſuch time, 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as loud 
As his own ſtate, and durs, tis to be ch id 
As we rate boys; who being mature in knowledges, 
Pan their experience to their . pleaſure, 
And fo _ to d ee TK) 


"Hrs Meſſenger. 


. 


Leb. Here's more news. | 
. Mef. Thy biddings have been 4 and every boo, 
Moſt noble Cæſar, ſhalt thou have report 
How 'tis abroad. s blo is ſtrong at ſea; 
And it — he is belov'd of * | 8 | 
hat 


Again, in X. Henry IV. P. I 
For all the h of the atehievements goes 
« With me into the earth.“ | 
In the laſt act of the play before us we find an expreſſion neal 
ſynonymous : 
« —His faints and honours 
Wag'd equal in him“ 
on, in Act II. ſc. iii. | 
& Read not my blem iſbes in the world's reports.“ Malev. 
3 So great weight Fd bis ' ghtnefs.] The word tight is one of Shak- 
fpeare's favourite play-things. The ſenſe is, His trifling levity 
throws-ſo much burden upon us. JonxsoN. 
4. Call an him for't :—} Call on him, is, viſit Bim. Says Cxfar, J 
Antony followed bis debauches at a time of leifure, I ſhould leave lim to 


Puniſbed by their natural conſequences, by ſurfeits, and dry bones. 
| OHNS0N, 


6 —boys ; who, being mature in knowledge.) For this Hanmer, - . who 

thought the maturity of a bay an inconſiſtent idea, has put: 
bo, immature in knowledge : 

but the words experience and. Judgment require that we read maturt: 

though Pr. Warburton has received the emendation. By dent ** 


turc in knowledge, arte meant , _ e yon mags ty fon ebeir 1 f 
| OMNSON: 


— 
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That only have fear'd Czfar? ; to the ports „ Aan 


The diſcontents repair®, and men's reports 


Give him much wrong d. 

Ceſ. J ſhould have known no leſs.— 

1 bath been taught us from the primal dae, 
That he, which is, was wiſh'd, until he were; 

And the ebb'd man, neꝰ er lor 4 till ne'er worth love, 

Comes dear'd, by being lack do. This common body, 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, 

Goes to, and back, lackying thg "RS wes. 45 

To rot itſelf with motion“. | Ss 

Me. Cæſar, I bring thee word, 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 


o 1 
4 * * « 4 
3 T4 
: ao 6.3 
: 7911 
2 71 5 


5 That only have far 4 Cæſar :] Thoſe whom not love but 7 
made adherents to Cæſar, now ſhew their affection for Pompey. 
OHNSON. 
8 The diſcontents repair —) That i is, the malccontents.. Tot * X. 
H.ury 1 5 . N | 
— that may pleaſe the > 

« Of fickle changelings an poor diſcontents.” 
9 — be, which is, was | aft a, untit be torre 
And the ebò d man, ne er lov'd, till neer worth love, 
Come: dear'd, by being. lachd.] The old copy PER EF =" 
er d, by being lack d. The correction was made in Theobald's 
edition, to whom it was communicated by Dr. Warburton. + Some- 
taing, however, is yet wanting. What is the meaning  of— 
nc er lov'd till acer worth love? | fuppoſe that the ſecond ne 
was iuadvertently repeated at the preſs, and that we ſhould' read 
ti! not worth love. MALONE. 
Let us examine the ſenſe of the old copy in ial proſc. The 
eorlieft bi flories inform us, that the man in Supreme command was always. 

wiſr'd to gain. that command, till he bad ebtain'd it. And he, whom the 
wulitude has contentedly ſeen in à loꝛo condition, when be begins to be wanted 
45 ' them, becomes to be fear d by them, But do the multitude fear a man, 
becauſe they want him ? Certainly, we muſt read: 

Come s dear'd, by being lacl d. | 

e. endear'd, a favourite to them. Peſides, the context requires 
ths reading; for it was not fear, but love, that made the people 
Fock to young Pompey, and what e ang this reflection. So, 
In Coriolanus : 
by” 1 ſhall be b when 1 am ue WanponToy. | 
T Goes te, and back, Jackyin g-the varying tide, 

To rot uſclf 15515 mot. on.] The old copy reads—/aching. Lady 
as introduced "_ Mr. pre ag i. e. ſays he, © floating 

. backward: 


. —— — 


—— —ü—Eh  — 


— ers 


Than could his War reſiſted. 


The ſtale of horſes 6, and the gilded puddle 


. and forward with the variation of the tide, like a page 


in general. Se, in Love's Labour l 
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Make the ſea ſerve them; which they e: ear 2and wound 
With keels of every kind: Many hot inroads | 
They make in Italy: che borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on'r 3, and fluſh youth 4 revolt: 
No veſſel can peep forth, but tis as ſoon ON 
Taken as ſeen; for 1 8 name ſtrikes more, | 


Ceœſ. Antony, | | 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſelss. When thou once 
Waſt beaten from Modena, where thou ſlew'ſt 
Hirtius and Pauſa, conſuls, at thy heel 

Did famine follow; whom thou fought x 4 LY 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 
Than ſavages could ſuffer: Thou didſt drink 


_ | 1 Maa a 


Which beaſts would cough at: thy palate then did deign 
The er d on e rudeſt Wee! 3 
Ves 


It 
or lacty at his maſter's heels.” Maroxx. 
Theobald's conjecture may be ſupported by a 2215 the fich 
book of Chapman's tranſlation of Homer's Odyſey: je Ot 
« who would willtngly. 
« Lackay along ſo vaſt a lake of brine ?”* Te 
Again, in the Prologue to Antonio aud Mecllida, P. Il. 602: : 
„O that our power : 
Could Jacky or keep peace with our deſires! 25 7 
Again, in the whole magnificent entertainment 2 to King James met 
Queen Bape his wife, &e. March 35, 1609, by Thomas Decke, om! 
16009: The minutes that lackey the heeles of. * run not faſter 
away than do our joyes. 8, 
Perhaps anetber meſſenger ſhould. be noted here, as entering with 
freſh news. STEEVENSs. 
2 — whichthey car] To ear is to plow; e ee 5 
OYNSON, in 
98 Lach bled to think on ,] Turn pale at the thought of it. =P 
Jouns08) to an 


& 8 2 1 Flu, youth is youth ripened to mmankogh 
whoſe:blood is at the flow. STEtvens. _ 
5 — thy laſcivicus waſſels I MWaſſel is here put for incemperas 


« At wakes and vaf/cls, meetings, markets, fairs.” 
For a more particular account of the word, fee Macbeth, Atl 
a ult. The old _— however, reads Able. \ STEEVENS. 
-.The Hale of borſes, — Tt All the en mene of Antony's a. 
wels, are taken literally from Plutarch. STEEVENS» 
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Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow-the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt ; on the Alps, 
It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, | 
Which ſome did die to look on: And all this 
(It wounds thine henour, that I ſpeak i it now) 
Was borne fo like a ſoldier, that thy — 
So much as lank'd not. | x 

Leb. It is pity of him. * 
Ceſ. Let his ſhames quickly 
Drive him to Rome: : Tis time we twain * 
Did ſhew-ourſelves i the field ; and, to that end, 
Aſſemble me immediate councils : : Pompey 
Thrives in our idleneſs. 
Lep. To-morrow, Cæſar, 
I ſhall be furniſh'd to inform you rightly 
Both what by ſea and land I can be able, 
To front this preſent time. 

Cef. Till which encounter, 
It is my buſineſs too. Farewell. | 
Lep. Farewel, my lords What vou tall know mean 
time q 

Of ſtirs abroad, I ſhall beſeoch 28 fry | e* 
To let me be partaker. 
Cæſ. Doubt not, ſir; I knew 1 it for my bond®, ; CR. 


7 Drive Dim to Seas + 2 time we * eee. ] The defect. of the 
metre induces me to believe that ſome word has been inadvertently 
omitted. Perhaps our author wrote: 


Drive him to Rome digrac : "Tis time we twain, &c. 
So, i yn Act III. ſc. xi: 


So ſhe 
From Egypt drive her all iferaced friend. * mee 
hor. * Aſemble me immediate council:] Shakſpeare frequently uſes this 
son, kind of phraſeology, but I do not recollect any inſtance where he 
bas introduced it in ſolemn dialogue, where one equal is ſpeaking 
1N$0k to another, Perhaps therefore the correction made by the editor 


Ahold! of the ſecond folio is right : Aſſemble wwe, & c. So afterwards : 
| «* —Haſte we for it: 
« Yet, ere we put ourſelyes in arms, diſpatch we, Ke. 

5 MaLoNE. 
vince this nete was written, I have ferred the ſame Phraſeo- 
bog _—_ our poet in grave, 3 See Tr rey and Crgſſida, 
C c. iii. 58 


cc * 


— ſtrange fellow here | 

« Writes me, that man, - however dearly. parted,” Ke. 
ALONE, 

I new it for my bond 1 That is, to be my bounden ary: 

Maso. 


Vor. XI. | . 6 . 8 CEN E 


| 
I 
| 
| 


55 Enter CITor ATA, Cuanmun, Inas, and Wants. * 


What Venus did with Mars. 
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„ 


15 s 0 E N. E 1 8 
Alexandria. 4 Room. 4 in the Pale, . 


Cleo. Charamian,— 

Char. Madam. 

Cleo. Ha, ha,—Give me to drink mandrogors. 

Char. Why, madam 2? 

Cleo. That I might lex out this n 1 8*⁰ of dme, 
My Antony is away. 

Char. You think of him too much. 

Cleo. O, *tis treaſon ! 

Char. Madam, TI truſt, not ſo- 

Cleo. Thou, eunuch.! Mardian ! 8 

Mar. What's your highneſs pleaſute? | 

Cleo. Not now to hear thee ſing; I take no pleaſure 
Tn aught an eunuch has: Tis well for thee, | 
That, being unſeminar'd,.thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Haſt thou afe@ions? 

Mar. Yes, gracious madam. _- 

Cleo. Indeed? 

Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing - 
But what in deed is hoacit to be dohe ; ; | 
Vet have I fierce affections, and chink, Th 


i 


Cleo. O Charmian, 
Where think'ſt thou he is now? Stands he, « or lus he? 
Or does he Walk? or is he on his horſe? * - 
O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony! 
Do bravely, horſe] for wot ' ſt thou whom thou mov'ſt? 
The demy Atlas of this earth, the am 


9 —mandragera.] A plant of which the infuſion was Suppoſed | 
-procure ſleep. Shakſpeare mentions it in Othello; 
* —Not poppy, nor mandragera;. 

Can ever med'cine thee to that fweet ſleep.” 7 OUNSON. - 

80, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623: | | 
« — Come violent dcath, | | 
« Serve for mandragora, and make me ſleep.” \ -STEEVENS. - | 
In Adlington' 's- Apuleive (of which the epiſtle is dated 1566) re- 
rintcd 1639, 4to. bl. I. p. 187. lib. 10: « I gave him no poy- 
bon, but a doling drink of mandragoras, which is of ſuch force that it 
will cauſe 7 man to de as though he were dead.“ _—— 


+1 


ot 
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And burgonet of mem. He's ſpeaking now, 
Or murmuring, Where s my ſerpent of old Mk? i een? 
For ſo he calls mez Now I feed myſelf © | ad 
With moſt delicious poiſon Think on me 3 
That am with Phebus* amorous pinches black, i 
And wrinkled deep in time? Broad-fronted Cæſanp  - 
When thou waſt here above the ground, I was | 
A morſe} for a monarch and'great Pompex 
Would ftand, and make his eyes grow in ”y en 
There would he anchor his asc and die | 
Enter Artzxas.” 
Ales. Sovereign of Egypt, hail ! 
Cleo. How much unlike art thou Mark Nr ay 
Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath — 
With his tin& gilded thees.— _ fig r 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony! 1 

Alex.” Laſt thing he did, dear queen, 
He kiſs d, — the laſt of many doubled kiffes,— 
This orient pearl; — His ſpeech ticks in my heart- 
Cleo. Mine ear muſt pluck it thencte. 
Alex, Good friend, quoth e c 
Say, the firm Roman to great Egypt ſends © 
This treaſure of an oylter ; at whoſe Foot, | 
To mend the pretty preſent, I will piece 
Her cpulent throne wvith kingdoms ; All the ca, 
Say Gao all call her miſtreſs. 80 be nodded 


. 


1 And burgonet of men] A burgonel is > kind of l. 80, . * 

King Henry V. | 

* This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet.” 

So, in Hey wood's s Tron Age, Tg 

© ]Iſhammer vn thy proof ſteel d burgonet.” STEVENS. 

Broad fronted Cæſur,] Mr. Seward is of api, that- the * 

poet wrote bali franted Cæſar. STEEVENS. | i 

3 —that great medicine bhatb | . 

With bis tines gilded. thee] Alluding to the "hilofopher's ſtone, 

| which, by its touch, converts baſe metal into gold. The'alchemiſts - - 
call the matter, whanomee it be, by which they perform nn. by 

tation, a medicine, Jouxsox. | 

Thus Chapman, in his Shadowv of Night, 1594: . 

O then, thou great elixir of all treaſures,” | 
And on this paſſage h he has the following notes © The Philofos- | 
pher's ſtone, or P h bica meilicina is called the great Elixir, to which 
be here alludes.” Thus, in the Chanoncs Yemannes Tate of Chaucer,” 
late * v. 16330: 7 / 

« —the philofophres ſtone, | 850 
% Elixir cleped, we ſeken faſt eche on.” 1 " 
G 2 And 
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And ſoberly did mount an arm-gaunt ſteeds, - ;- 
Who neigh'd ſo high, that what I would have ſpoke 
Was beaſtly dumb'd by hims. 5 5 
Cleo. What, was he ſad, or merry? to ls Bon 
Alex. Like to the time o'the year between the extremes 
Of hot and cold; he was nor ſad, nor merry. <. _ 
Cleo. O well divided diſpoſition !—Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, tis the man; but note him: 


4 —arm-gaunt flecd, f 1, e. his ſteed worn lean and thin by much 
ſervice in war. So, Fairfax: 5 2 

« His fa?! cvorn ſteed the champion Rout beſtrode.“ Wars, 

On this note Mr. Edwards has been very laviſh of his pleaſantry, 

and indeed has juſtly cenſured the miſquotation of fall-worn, for 

fall-worth, which means frong, but makes no attempt to explain the 

word in the play. Mr. Steward, in his preface to Beaumont, has 


a ſteed with lun. ſbouldert. Arm is the Teutonic word for wart, or 


or want, ill fed. Edwards's obſervation, that a worn-out horſe is 
not proper for Atlas to mount in battle, is impertinent ; the horſe 
here mentioned ſeems to be a poſt-horſe, rather than a war-horſe. 
Yet as arm-gaunt ſeems not intended to imply any defect, it perhaps 


fore formed for expedition. Hammer reads: arn-girt freed, 
| Jou xsou, 
On this paſſage, which T believe to be corrupt, 1 wal nothing 
ſatis factory to prepoſe. It is dear, that whatever epithet was uſcd, 
it was intended as deſc;iptive of a beautiſul horſe, ſuch (we may 
preſume) as our author has deſcribed in his Venus and Adonis. 
Dr. Johnſon muſt have look'd into ſome early edition of Mr. Ed: 
wards's book, for in his ſeventh edition he has this note: I have 


by a ſtrange compoſition of Latin and Engliſh: gaunt quoad arms.” 
Mr. Maſon juſtly remarks on the preceding notes, that he “ can- 
not conceive why the joint-ſevereign of the world ſhould be mount- 
ed on a little worn-out ſtarved poſt-horſe, or why ſuch a poſt- horſe 
ſhould be called by the pompous appcllation of a fle:d, (which he 
obſerves, is appropriated to horſes for ſtate or war,) and neigh ſo 


that © in Chaucer (Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 1247,) arm-gret is uſed in 


arm gaunt muſt in this my be interpreted as thin as the'arm, no ver) 
favourable deſcription ef a horſe; MAL ONE. e 
S Was beafily dumb'd by him.) The old copy has dum. The cor- 
rection was made by Mr. Theobald. Alexas means (ſays he, 
the horſe made ſuch a neighing, that if he had ſpoke, he could not 
have been heard. Marons, oe fo ono 
The verb which Theobald would introduce, is found in Perics 


Erince of Tyre, 169222 | 
Deep clerks ſhe dumbs,”” & c. STEEVENS, | 


&.. 


very claborately endeavoured” to prove, that an arm-gaunt ſteed is 


ty. Arm-gaunt may be therefure an old word, ſignifying, ln 


means, a horſe ſo ſlender: that a man might «laſp him, and therc- | 


3 fometimes thought, that the meaning may NR be, thin. uller d, 


loudly as to dumb- found the ſpectators.“ Mr. Steevens obſerves, 


the ſenſe of as big ar the arme but the difficulty ſtill remains; fo 


He 
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He was not ſad ; for he would ſhine on thoſe 
That make their looks by his: he was not merry; 
Which feem'd to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy: but between both: 
O heavenly mingle !—Be' | thou fad, or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes; : | 
So does it no man elſe. Met'ſt thou my poſts ? 2 5 
Alex, My, madam, twenty ſeveral re | 
Why do you fend fo thick? » - 
Cleo. Who's born that day 5 | 
When 1 forget to fend to Antony, 3535 
Shall die a beggar.— Ink and paper, ee | 
Welcome, my good b Did I, Le 57 
Ever love Cæſar ſo ? 3 
Char. O that brave Ceſar ! 
Cleo. Be chok'd with ſuch another cs? 
Say, the brave Antony. N 
Char, The valiant Cæſar ! | | 
Cleo. By Iſis, I will give thee bloody reethy 
If thou with Cæſar paragon again 
My man of men. + | 
Char. By your moſt gracious 3 
I ſing but after yow. 4 
Cleo. My ſallad „ 
When I was green in judgment Cold in blood, 
To ſay, as I ſaid then !—But, come, away; 
Get me ink and paper: he ſhall have every day 
A ſeveral greeting, or III * Egyptꝰ. 


5 My fallad days 5 : / 

\ When I was green in judgment: — in blood; 

To ſay, as T ſaid then /] Cold in blood, is an upbraiding pe- 
lation to her maid. Thoſe, ſays ſhe, ꝛwere my ſallad days; when I was 
green in judgment ; but your blood is as cold as my judgment, if you have the 
| Jens opinion of things now as I bad then. WARBURTON. | 
” —unpeople Exypt.] By ſending out TE Jokxsox. 


ACT 
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ACT HE SCENE IT 
| Meſtina.. 4 Room in Pompey's Houſe. _ 
Euter Pourzr, Manzcaarao, ond Manas 


Pom. If the great gods be juſt, they fhall aſſiſt 
The deeds. of juſteſt men. TIE. 
Mene. Know, worthy Pompey, 5 | 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 
| Pom, Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we ſue for „ 0 
Mene. We, ignorant of ourſelves 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers. 
Deny us for our good; ſo find we profit, | 
By loſing of our prayers. ; ©" 
Pom. Þ ſhall do wells | © 
The people love me, and. the fea is mine ;. 


My power's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 


Says, it will come to the full, Mark Antoay 
In Egypt ſits at dinner, and will make 


No wars without doors: Cæſar gets money, where. 


He loſes hearts: Lepidus flatters both, 
Ot both is flatter*d, ; bur he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. 8 


8 All the ſpeeches in this ſcene that are not ſpoken by Pompef 
and Varrius, are marked in the old copy, ene, which muſt ſtan 
for Menecrates. The courſe of pam, rh 416 HD that ſome of then 


At leaſt belong to Menas; and accordingly they are to him attributed 


in the modern editions: or rather, a ſyllable Men] has been pres 
fixed, that will ſerve equally to denote the one or the other of thel 
per ſonages. I have given the firſt two ſpeeches to Menecrats, | 


and the reſt to Menas. It is a matter of little conſequence. 


Mallon. 


9 Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, decays 


The thing we. ſue for.) The meaning is, While Wwe are praying, tht 
_ thing for which we pray is loſing its value. JohN SON. 


My power's a creſcent, &c.] In the old editions: 
My powers are creſcent, and my auguring hope, 
Says it ⁊vill come to the full. | 


What does the relative it belong to? It cannot in ſe /e relate o 
bope, nor in concord to porvers. The poet's alluſion is to the moon, 
or creſcent ; but his hopes tell him, that ereſcent will come to 4% 


orb. TREOBALN. 


Mer. 
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Men. Cæſar and Lepidus are in the field; 
A mighty ſtrength they carry. ; 
Pom. Where have you this? *tis falſe. 
Men. From Silvius, fir. 5 
Pem.. He dreams; I know, they are in Rome together, 
Looking for Antony :- But all' the charms of love, 
galt Cleopatra, ſoften thy wan'd lip!!! 
Let witchcraft join with bea uty, luſt with both ! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, _ 
Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite ;- | 72 
That fleep and feeding way 1 his honour, 
Even till' a Lerhe'd dulnefs?, - How now Varrius? 2 
| E200 "wm 


" —thy wan'd lip /] In the old edition it is—thy wand lip / Per- 
haps, for find lip, or warm lip, ſays Pr. Johnſon. M and, if it 
ſtand, is either a corruption of ven, the adjective, or a contraction 
of wanned, Or made 2van, a participle, 80, in Hamlet. Is 
„ That, from her working, all his viſage wan d. 

Again, in Marſton's Antonio and Mcliida ; | | 

10 a cheek: . 
Not as yet wan . r | : 
Or perhaps evanid lip, i. e. decreaſed, like the moon, in its beau- 
ty. So, inthe Tragedy of Miriam, 16132 88 
And, Clespatra then to ſcek had been 
So tirm a lover of her ⁊vained ace... 
Yet this expreſſion. of Pompey's perhaps, after all, implies a 
wiſh only, that every charm of iove may confer additional ſoft- 
neſs on the lips of Cleopatra: 1. e. that her beauty may. improve 
to the ruin oft her lover: The epithet n might have been added, 
only to ſhew the ſpeaker's pri vate contempt of it. It may be re- 
marked, that the lips of Africans: and Aſiatics are paler than thoſc 
of European nations. STEEVENS.- | „ 

Shakſpeare's orthography often adds a d at the end of a word. 
Thus, vile is (fn the old editions) every where ſpelt vill, Laund is 
Sven inſtead of lazon:+ why not therefore ⁊uand for an here? 

if this however ſhould not be accepted, ſuppoſe we read with the 
addition only of an apoſtrophe, ⁊wan d: i. e. wvancd, declined, gone 
oft from its perfection; comparing Cleopatra's beauty to the moon 
paſt the full. Pexcy, ; ee 
5 That fleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Even till a Letbe d dulneſs.] I ſuſpect our author wrote: 

That ſleep and feeding may prorogus his boyr, &. 
80, in Timon of Athens ;. 3 3 
« —let not that part of nature, 5 
* Which my lord pay'd for, be of any power 
To expel fickneſs, but prolong bis hour. 


. 
— 
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Enter VARAIAIVS. 


Var. This is moſt certain that I ſhall deliver : 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
ExpeRed ; ſinee he went from Egypt, tis . 
A ſpace for farther travel. | 

Pom. I could have given leſs matter 
A better ear. —Menas, I did not think, 3 

This amorous ſurfeiter would have don'd his helm 

For ſuch a petty war: his ſoldierſhip 

Is twice the other twain : But let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that-our ſtirring - 

Can from the lap of Egypt's widow pluck 

The ne'er luſt-wearied Anton. | 

| Men. I cannot hope®, 1 

| Ceæſar and Antony ſhall well greet together: 

His wife, that's dead, did treſpaſſes to Ceſar 
His brother warr'd upon him” ; although, I think, 

Not mov'd by Antony. | | 


\ 


The words honour and hour have been more thaw once confounded 
in theſe plays. What Pompey ſeems to wiſh is, that Antony 
ſhould ſtil] remain with Cleopatra, totally forgetful of every other * 
object. | * 
To prorogue his honour,” does not convey to me at leaſt, any 
preciſe notion. If, however, there be no corruption, I ſuppoſe 
Pompey means to wiſh, that ſteep and feaſting may prorogue to iv 
diſtant a day all thoughts of fame and military atchievement, that 
they may totally ſlide from Antony's mind. MALONE. 
+ —fince be wvent from Egypt, lis 
A ſpace for farther travel.] i. e. fince he quitted Egypt, a ſpace 
of time has elapſed in which a longer journey might have been per- 
formed than from Egypt to Rome. STEeEvens. 
.. S —rveuld have don'd his belm] To don is to do on, to put on. 80, 
in Webſter's Dutchsfs of Malfy, 16232 | 
« Call upon our dame aloud, 
5 „ Bid her quickly dun her ſhrowd.“ STEEveNs. 
51 cannot hope, &c.] The judicious editor of the Canterbury Tale 
ef Chancer in four vols, 8vo, 1775. obſerves that to hope on thit 
occaſion means to expect. So, in the Rewves Tale, v. 4027: 
« Our manciple I Spe he wol be ded.” STEEVENS. 
| 7 —warr'd «fon him;\| The old copy has zv d. The emends- 
1 tion, which was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, is ſup 
| ported by a paſſagg in the next ſcene, in which Cæſar ſays to Ar 
10 don y, 5 , hap | 
| «© —your wife and brother | 
| | „ Made zu upon me.” MALoNE. 


_ 
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Pam. L know not, Menas, 
How leſſer eamities may give way to greater. 
Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, / 
Twere pregnant they ſhould ſquare® between themſelves 5 
For they have entertained. cauſe enough ftv. 
To draw their ſwords :. but how the fear of us 
May cement their diviſions, and bind uy» = 8 
The petty difference, we yet not know. | 
Be it as our gods will have it! It only ſtands 
Our lives upon?, to uſe our Auk hands. 
Come, Menas. | «„ [ Eecunt. 


S S r W 16 
Rome. A Room in the Houſe of Lepidus:. 
Enter Ex03aRBUs, and LEPIDUS.. 


Lep. Good Enobarbus, tis a worthy e ; , 
And ſhall become you well, to entreat ”=_ captains. 
To ſoft and gentle ſpeech.. 215 3 
Eno, I ſhall entreat him 
To anſwer like himſelf: if Cæſar move bin. 
Let Antony look over Cæſar's head, 
And ſpeak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius? beards. 
L would not ſhav't to- * 


9 SY That is, quarrel. So, in ther Shoemaber?; 4 naue, 

er the gentle Craſt, 1600: - 7 2 5% | 
« What ?. ſquare tlrey, aſter Scott? 
« Sir, no doubt: : 8 
Lovers are quickly in, and quickly out,” Srrrvxxs. 

9 Our lives upon. —] I' his play is not divided into acts by the au- 
thour or firſt. editors, and therefore the preſeat- diviſian may be al- 
tered at pleaſure I think the firſt act may be commodiouſſy con- 
tinued to this place, and the ſecond act opened. with the interview: © 
of the chief perſons, and à change of the ſtate of action. Vet it 
mult be confeſſed; that it is: of ſmall ĩimportance, where theſe un» 
eonnected and deſultory. ſcenes are interrupted. JounsoN, 

1. Were I the wearer of Antonius beard, 

I would not ſhave 't to-day.) | believe he means; 7. ade meet lr 
me 4, without ſhew of reſp. Jou xsOox. 

Plutarch mentions that Antony: after the everthrew be had at 
Modena, ſuffered his beard to grow at length, and never clipt ity, 
that it was marvelous long.” Perhaps od circumſtance was int 
. s thonghts, Maroxk. 


Lap. 
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Lep. Tis not a time for private ſtomaching. 
Eno. Every time 2 


Serves for the matter that is then Horn in it. 


Lap. But ſmall to greater matters muſt 3 
Eno. Not if the ſmall come ſirſt. | 
Lep. Your ſpeech is paſſion :. 


But, pray you, ſtir no embers up. Here comes 


The noble Any: | 


Aue. Aron, a VenripIos. 


A, 
— 


Een And yoalder, Cæſar. 
Zuater CSR, Miomnas,.and- Aci rA 


Ant. If we compoſe well here, to Pärthia: 


Hark you, Ventidius.. 7 


Caſ. I do not know, 


5 | Mecæpas; 3:afk Agrippa. 


TLep. Noble friends, 


A leaner. action rend us. What's amiſs, 


ws 


May it be gently. heard: When we debate q A. 


Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 


That which combin'd us vas · woſt great, auf let nor- | 


Marder:in healing wounds: Then, noble parenerss. 1 


(he rather, for F earneſtly beſeech, , 


ts with ſwecteſl terms, 
> matter*: * 


Touch yo the ſoureſt 
cut ſtneſs grow to th 
Aut. Lie ſpoken u ell: 


I ſhould do thus. 
Ceſ. Welcome to Rome. 
Ant. Thank. hae, 


Gr. Sit, fr l. = * 5 

* Nor cur fe grow to- 15 Naw) Let nov n bi aided to 
the real ſidjed? of our page JounsoN, | 

3 Cal. Sit. | 


«| 


Aut, $i fir NY Antony. Appeats 0 e a. "ciroumſitver 


which ſeemed to indicate a+ conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority: in his too 


fucceſsful partner in power and accordingly reſents the invitation 


of Cafar to be ſcated: Cæſar anfwers; hed — e. if you 


ark 
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Cæſ. Nay, then e | 
Ant. J learn, you take things ill, which are not ſo; 
Or, being, concern you not. 
Ceſ. 1 muſt be Jaugh'd at, 
If, or for nothing, or a little, I — 
Should ſay myfelf offended ; and with ou 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh'd at, that I ſhould- 
Once name you derogately, when to found your name 
It not concern 'd mae. e 
Ant. My being. in Egypt, Cæſar, 
What was't to you? TY 
Ceſ. No more than my reſiding here at Rome” 
Might be to you in Egypt: Yet, if you there 
Did practice on my-ſtates, your being in Egypt 
Might be my queſtions © > 
Art. How integd you, practis d.“ 
Ce/. You may be pleas'd to catch at mine intent, 
By what did here befal me. Your wife, and brother, 


are ſo ready to reſent what 1 meant an act of civility, there can be” 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe you have temper enough for the buſiueis an 
which at preſent we are met. The former editors leave” a full 
point at the end of tlus as well as the preceding ſpeech. 
< 8 Serkrvexs. 
The following. circumſtance may ſerve to ſtfengthen Mr. Stee- 
vens's opinion: When the ſictitiuus Sebaſtian made his appearauce 
in Europe, he came to a conference with the Conde de Lemos; to 
whom, after the firſt exchange of civilities,: he ſaid, Conde de Lemos, - 
be covered, And being aſked by that nobleman; by what pretences 
he laid claim to the ſuperiority expreſſed-by ſuch permiſſion, he 
replied, I do it by right of my birth; I am Sebaſtian, Jonunsov. 
believe, the authour meant no more than that Cæfar ſhould - 
deſire Antony to be ſeated: “ Sit, To this Antony replies, Be 
you, fir, ſeated: firſt: *, fir! ** Nay; then” rejoins Cæſar, if 
Wu ſtand on ceremony, to put an end-to farther talk on a matter of 
fo little moment, I will take my ſeat.— However, I have too much 
reſpect for the two preceding editors, to ſet my judgment above 
their 1 1 and therefore have left the note of ad- 
raration placed by Mr. Steevens at the end of Antony's f 0 
wudiucbed. . Mio E. i ares. | g iy | 
Hul practiſe on my fate, — ] To prattiſe means to employ unwar- 
rantable arts or ſtratagems. 80, in the Tragedie of Antonie, done into 
Engliſh by the eounteſs of Pembroke, 1 595: ' 
51 nothing kills me ſo RS, 
As that I do my Cleopatra ſee 
_* Practiſe with Cæſar.“ STzEvens. | os 
y queſt:on.] i. e. my theme or ſubject of converſation. So 
ein, in this ſcene: © Out of our queſtion wipe him.“ 
Tn | Made? 
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Made wars upon me ? and their conteſtation 


— — — — — — —.— 


Was theme for you, you were the word of warb. 


Ant. 


! 


G —their conteſtation 55 | 
Was theme for you, you were the wverd of war ] The only meaning 
of this can be, that the war, which Antony's wife and brother made 
upon Cæſar, was theme for Antony too to make war; or was the 
occaſiow why he did make war. But this is directly contrary to 
the context, which ſhews, Antony did neither encourage them to 
It, nor ſecond them in it. We cannat doubt then, but the pact 
wrote: | 5 . 
—erd their conteflation 
IVas them' d for you. OE St 
3. e. The pretence of war was on your account, they took up arms 
in your name, and you were made the theme aud ſubject of their 
inſurrection, WARBUR1ON. ne We. | 1 
1 am neither ſatisfied with the reading nor the emendation : 
them d is, I think, a word unauthoriſed, and very harſh. Perhaps 
we may read: 5 5 | 
—their contflation J | 1 | 
Had theme from you, yeu were the word of war. | 
The diſpute derived its fubj.& from you. It may bc corre gd by mere 
tranſpoſition: | ET 
—thrir conteftation - . 33 8 
. You were theme for, you avere the word— JOHNSON. 
Mas theme for you, I believe means only, was propeſed as an examfie 
for vcu ts filleww on a yet more extenſive plan ; as themes are given for + 
writer to dilate upon. Shakſpeare, however, may prove the bell 
eon. mentator on himſelf. Ihus, in Corieluuus,  ACt J. ſc. 1: 
0 throw forth greater theres | 


8 For wfurrection's arguing,” | 
Sicinius calls Coriolanus, „ the theme ef our aſſembly.” STErs. 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation is certainly a juſt one, as the 
words now ftand ; but the ſenſe of the words thus interpreted, be. 
ing direRly repugnant to the remaining. words, which are evident. 
Jy put in appofition with what has preceded, ſhews that there mull 
be, ſame corruption. If their conteſtation was a theme for Antony is 
late upon, an example for lim to follow, u hat congruity is there be- 
tween theſe words and the conclufton of the paſſage—* you wer 
the evord of wor : Ie. your name was empleyed by them to drav 
troops to their ſtandard? On the other 4a « their conteſtation 
«rived its theme or ſubject from you; you were their word of war, 
affords a clear and confiſtent feuſe. Dr. Warburton's emendation. 


| however, does not go far enough. To obtain the ſeuſe defired, we 


ſhould read Es 
Was them'd from you, — 
do, in Troilus and CrefFda : . 
She is a theme of honour and renown, | 
| A fpur to valiant and magnanimous deeds,” 
So, in Huulet- | | 


. 


err 


eres. 


80 


partner with Octavius in the' cauſe again 
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Ant. You Yo miſtake your boſfneßs my brother never 
Did urge me in his actꝰ: I did enquire it; 
And have my learning from ſome true reportss, 
That drew their ſwords with you. Did he not rather 
Diſcredit my authority with yours; 
And make the wars alike againſt my ſtomach, . 
Having alike your cauſes ? Of this, my letters 
Before did ſatisfy you. If you'll patch a quarrel, _ 
As matter whole you have not to make it with", 


So like the king,, 
« « Thin was and 1s the queſtion of theſe wars” 
In almoſt every one of Shakſpeare's plays, ſubſtantives are uſed as 


verbs. That he muſt have. written from, appears by Antony's 


anſwer. 
« You-do miſtake your buſinels; my brother never 

| « Did urge me in his act. 

* e. never made ae the theme for © e s arguing.” 


3 Mæaroxx. 
7 ny brotber never l | 
Did urge me in bis at :] &. e. never did make uſe of my name 
as E "for the war. WARBURTON. 
5 —truc reports,] Reports for reporters, Mr. Tollet obſerves. that 
Holinſhed, p. 1181, uſes records for vouchers. STEEVENs. | 
9 Having alike your cauſe ?}] That is, I having akke your cauſe. 
The meaning is the ſame as if, inſtead of “ againſt y ſtomach,” 
our authour had written—againſt the flomach of me. Did he not 
(days Antony,) make wars againſt the inclination of me alſo, of me, 
who was engaged in the ſame cauſe with yourſelf ? Dr. Johnſon 


ſuppoſed that having meant, he having, and hence has ſuggeſted an 


unneceſſary emendation. Mitowe. 
The meaning ſeems to be, 3 the ſame hin as you to be 9ffendtd 


eich me, But why, becauſe hg was offended with Antony, —_— 


he make war upon Ceſar ? May it not be read thus: 
Did he not rath-r © 
Diſcredit my authority wvith yours, 
And make the wars alike againſt my moch 
Hating alile our cauſe? JoN SON. 
The old reading is immediately explained = Antony” 5 being the 
which his brother 


tought. SPEEVENS. 

Fo As malter whole you have not. 10 make it woith,] The e eopy 
reads: 

As matter ⁊obole you have to nal it with, 

Without doubt erroneouſly, I therefore only able ye it, that the 
reader may more readily admit the liberties which the editors of 
this authour's works have neceſſarily taken. JoansoN. 

| have not the ſmalleſt doubt that the correction, which was 

WM 
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R muſt not be with this. 8 
Ca. Vou praiſe — 
By laying defects of judgment to me; bat 
You patch'd up your excuſes. 
Ant. Not ſo, not ſo: 
I know you could not lack, Tam denn on ns, | 


Very neceffity of this thought; that I, I 
Your partner in the cauſe 'gainlt which he Weitz: | 


Could not with graceful eyes? attend thoſe wars 
Which fronted® mine own peace. Asfogmy wife, 
would you had her- ſpirit i in fach anothers: 

The third o' the world is yours; which with a ſnaffle 

Vou may pace eaſy, but not ſach a wife... 

Eno. Would, we had all ſuch wives, that the mem 
might go to wars with the women! 
Ant. So much uncurbable, her earboils, fr,, 

- Made. out of her impatience, (which not wanted: 

Shrewdneſs of policy too,) I grieving grant, 

Did you too much diſquiet :. for chat, you 
But fay, I could not help it. 

Ce. Twrote: to you, ba 
Thea rioting in Alexandria; you: 


made by. Mr. Rowe, js right. The ſtructure of the ſentener; 
As. matter,” &c. proves deeiſively that not was omitted, Of all! 
the errors that happen at the preſs, omiſſiom is the moſt frequent, 
 MaLoNt. 
The old . may be right. It ſeems to allude to Antony; 
acknowledged neglect in aiding Cæſar; but yet Antony does not: 
allow himſelf to be faulty n the preſent cauſe. alledged againſt 
him. STEEVENS.. | 
2 — with graceful. eyes] Thus the old copy reads, and I believe, 
rightly. We ſtill ſay, I conld not lool handſomely os ſuch. or ' ſuch a 
| PONY: The modern editors read—gratcfjl.” STEEVENS. 
—frented—] i. e-. oppoſed. JOHNSON: . | 
4- 7 would you hud ber fpirit in ſuch another e] Antony mitn to ſay; 
Iwiſh you had the ſpirit of Fulvia, embodied. in ſuchianother vo- 
man as her; 1 wiſn you were married to ſuch another ſpirited: wo. 
man; and then would. ſind, that though you can govern the third 
part of the world, yet the management of ſuch a woman is not a 
eaſy matter. 
By the words, you bad her ſpirit; &e. Shakſpeare, I -apprehend, 
meant. you were agited to, or poſſeſſed of, a wwoman-2oith her ſpirit. 
Having formerly miſapprehended this paſſage, and- ſuppoſed that 
Antony wiſhed Auguſtus to be afuated by a ſpirit ſimilar to Fulviz's; 
I propoſed to read. en ſuch another, 15 being frequently printed 
tor cen in theſe plays. But there is no ne _ — 
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Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 8 
Did gibe my miĩſſive out of audience. | | 
„ e 333 1 5 
He fell upon me, ere a mitted; them e ee 
Three kings I had newly feaſted, and did want: 
Of what Lwas i' the morning: but, next day, 
T told him of myfelfs; Which was as much Bs 
As to have aſk*d him on Let this fellow N 
Be nothing of our ſtrife; if we contend, . W | 
Out of our queſtion wipe him. 
The article of your oath 3: which you-ſhall never 
Have tongue to charge me with... | | 


ep. Soft, Cæfar. 3 
Ant. No, Lepidus, let: him ſpeææ _ 
The honour's ſaered which he talks on now, 
Suppoſing that Hlack'd it“: But on, Cæſar; 
The article of my oath.— 5 | 
Cæſ. To lend me arms, and aid, when J requir d them; 
The which you both deny d. . > ed 
Ant. Neglected, rather; 5 wy 
And then, when poifon'd hours had bound me up 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
ll play the penitent to you: but: mine honeſty 
Shall not make poor my grateneſs, nor my. power: 
Work without it?: Truth is; that Fulvia, _ 
To have me out of Egypt,, made wars here; 
For which myſelf; the ignorant motive, do 
v0-far:alk.pardon, as beſiis mine. honour = 


Tull him of myſelf ;—} i- e. told him the condition I was in, 
when he had his laſt audience. WarBurToON.. - | 
He bononr”s ſacred 2obich be talks on now; | " 
Srppofing that I lack'd it:] Lepidus interrupts Cæſar, on the ſup- 
poſition that hat he is about to {ay will be too har ſh to be endured 
by Antony; to which Antony replies, No, Lepidus, let bim ſpeak ; 
the ſccarity of honour on which he now ſpeaks, on which this conference 
is beld now, is ſacred, even ſuppoſing that I lacked bonour before. 
. = . Juonxsov. 
Antony, in my opinion. means to ſay, The theme of honour 
which he. now ſpeaks of, namely, the religion of an oath, for 
which he ſuppoſes me not to have a due regard, is facred; it isa 
tender point, and touches my charecter nearly. Let him there- 
bore urge his charge, that I may vindicate myſelf, . Marone. : 
7 Lor my power 2, | DL EE i | | 
Wark without it:] Nor my greatneſs work without mine honeſty. - 
7a . Marowe, 


- : 85 | To 


/ 


To ſtoop in ſuch a cafe. - 


.\ 
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Les. Tis noble geben:. 1 8 
Mec. If it might pleaſe you, to enforee no further 

The griefs* between ye: to forget them quite, A 

Were to remember that the preſent nee, 


eaks to atone you. 


Lep. Worthily ſpoken, Mecznas.. OP 

Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love for the in- 
Rant, you may, when you hear no more words of Pompey, 
return it again: yon ſhall have time to wrangle in, when 
you have nothing elſe to doo. 

Ant. Thou art a foldier only; ſpeak no more. 5 

Eno. That truth ſhould be ſilent, I had almoſt forgot. 

Ant. Vou wrong this preſence, therefore ſpeak no more. 

Eno. Go. to then: your conſiderate ſtones; — 


T The griefs—] i. e. grievances. Malo x. ret > 
. Hour conſiderate flone.) Ihis line is paſſed by all the editors, 2 
if they underſtood it, and- believed it univerſally intelligible. I can- 
not find in it any very obvious, and hardly any poſſible meaning. L 
would therefore read: | 3 2 
Go to then, you conſalarate ones. 1 ö 
You who diſlike my frankneſs and temerity of ſpeech, and are ſo. 
cca;/iderate and diſcreet, go to, do your own buſineſs. JouNsox. 
believe, G to then your conſiderate fone, means only this: If / 
muſt be chidden, beneeforward J will be mute as a marble flatue, which ſeem' 
to think, though it can ſuy nothing. As filent-as a flone, however, might 
have been once a common phraſe. So, in the Interlude of Ja 
and Eſau, 1568: e LE, 
Bring thou in thine, Mido, and ſee. thou be a flone. 
« Mido] A fone ! how ſhould that be, &. 
„ Rebecca.) I meant thou fbouldft nothing ſay.” _ 
Again, in tlie old metricab romance of Sy# Guy of Warwick, bl. I. nv 
date: N FF a 
| « Guy let it paſſe as /iill as flone, 
| And to the ſteward word ſpake none. 
Again, in Titus Andronicus, Act III. ſc. i: 
« A. flone is ſilent, and offendeth not.” 
Again, Chaucer - | | 
To riden by the way, dombe as the flene.” ares 
Nr. Tollet explains the paſſage in queſtion, thus: * I will hence 
forth ſeem ſenſeleſs as a ſtone, however I may obſerve and conſider. 
your words and actions.“ STEEVENS> 5 | 
The metre of this line is deficient. It will be perfect, and the 
ſenſe rather clearer, if we read (without altering a letter): 
„your confulerateſt one. 18 


. 
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Ceſ. J do not much diflike the matter, but. 
The manner of his ſpeechꝭ: for it eannot be, 
We ſhall remain in friendſhip, our conditions 
So differing in their acts. Vet, if I knew _ 
What hoop ſhould hold us ſtaunch, from edge to edge 
O' the world I would purſue it. 5 s 
Agr. Give me leave, Cafar,— | 
Cæſ. Speak, 1 , | 1 
Agr. Thou haſt a ſiſter by the mother's ſide, 
Admir'd Octavia: great Mark Anton 
Is now a widower. PE. 
Cæſ. Say not fo, Agrippa; 
If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof | 
Were well deſery*d? of-raſhnefs. 
Ant. I am not married, Czfar : let me hear 
Agrippa further ſpeak. 4 | 

Agr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unſlipping knot, take Antony | 
Octavia to his wife: whoſe beauty claims 
No worſe a huſband than the beſt of men; 
Whoſe virtue, and whoſe general graces, ſpeak 


| doubt indeed whether this adjective is ever uſed in the ſuperlative 
degree; but in the mouth of Enobarbus it might be pardoned. 
| | „ BLACKSTONE. 
: Your, like hour, &c. is uſec as x diſſyllable the metre therefore 
is not defective. MMA LON E. 9990 os 
do not much diſlike the matter, but E 1 1 
The manner of bis ſpecch ] 1 do not, ſays Cæſar, think the man 
wrong, but too free of his interpoſition ; for it cannot be, zue foall remain 
in friendſbip : yet if it vere poffible, J would endeavour it, JOHNSON. 
Say not ſe, Agrippa] The old copy has—>ay not ſay. Mr. 
Rowe made this neceflary correction. MaLoxne, | I 
Thor reprog 79 23 
Were æuell deſerv d- In the old edition: 
Hour proof oF Ae TS A an | & 
i Were zvell deſerv\d— r 
which Mr, Theobald, with his uſual triumph, changes to approef, 
which he explains, allowance, Dr. Warburton inſerted e 
properly into Hanmer's edition, but forgot it in his own, JonNSON. 
The emendation is certainly right. The error was one of many 
which are found in the old copy, in confequence of the tranſeriber's 
ear deceiving him. 80, in another ſcene of this play, we find in 
the firſt copy nine nightingale, inſtead of my nightingale ; in Corio-— 
| bonus, news is coming, for news is come in; in the ſame Play, L gber for 
bice, &c. &c. MaLoge. 1 | ; 
That 
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That which none elſe can utter. By this marriages. | 
All little jealouſies, which now ſeem: great, 


And all great fears, which now import their dangers, F 


Would then: be nothing: truths would be tales, 
Where now half tales be truths: her love to both, | 
Would, each to other, and all loves to both, 
Draw after. her. Pardon what I have- "poke ; N 
For *tis a ſtudied; nota-prefent thought, 5 
By duty ruminated. 

"Thi Will Czfar ſpeak 7 

Cæſ. Not till he hears ho- Antony. is oba 
With what is ſpoke already. 

Ant. What power is. in Agrippa, 
Tf I would ſay, Agrippa, be it ſo, - 
To make this good ? 

Cef. The power of Cæſar, and. 
His power unto-OQavia.. —© 

Ant. May I never 
To this good purpoſe, that & fairly: "AY | 
Dream of impediment ! Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 
And ſway our great deſigns . | 

Cæſ. There is my hand. 
A ſiſterr I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love ſo dearly: Let her lire 
To join our Eingdoms, and our hearts.; ; and never 
- Fly off our loves again F 


Lep. Happily, amen! 


Ant. Ldid not think to draw my Ros gainſt Pompey j 


For he hath. laid:ſtrange courteſies, and great, 
Of late upon me: I muſt, thank him only, 
Leſt my rememhrance ſuffer ill report:; 

At heel of that, defy him. | 

Top. Time calls upon us: 

Of uss muſt Pompey preſently be bade, 
Or elſe he ſecks Out. us. 


4 remembrance 57 alt 7 3 Leſt be thought tbo wil 
Ung — benefits, ie — return him thanks, and tben 
will defy him. Jouxsox. 

5: Of ac, kee. in the language, of. * « time, mean 
us. Maroxx. | ; 40 
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Ant. Where lies he? 

Caſ. About the Mount Miſenum. 

Ant. What is his ſtrength by land? _ 

Caf. Great, and increaſing : but * ſea 
He is an abſolute maſter. : 

Ant. So is the fame. | 
Would, we had ſpoke together! Haſte we bor it: 
Yet, ere we put ourfelves in arms, diſpatch A... 
The buſineſs we have talk'd of. f 

Cæſ. With moſt gladneſs; . 
And do invite you to my fiſter's view, | 
Whither ſtraight I will lead u. 

Ant, Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 

Lap. Noble Antony, 

Not ſickneſs ſhould detain me. 


[ Flourifh, Bxeunt Cranes — W Laab 


Mec. Welzome from. Exypt, . | 

Eno. Half the heart. of Cedar, worthy Mecznas!—my 
"honourable friend, Agrippa !—. 

Asgr. Good Enobarbus “ 

Mec. We have cauſe to be glad, deat matters. are fo welt 
digeſted.” You: ſtay'd well by it in Egypt. 


Eno. Ay, ſir 3 we did ſleep day out of countenance, - 


and made the night light with drinking. 
Mic. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a breakfaſt, and 
but twelve perſons there; Is this true? 


Eno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had much: : 


more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which orb deſerved 
nothing, 
Mee. She's a: molt crjumphant lady, if report be ſquare: 
to hers; 

Eno. When ſhe firſt met Mark Antony, the: purſed up. 
bis heart, upon the river of Cydaus. 8 


Agr. There the. appear'd indeed; l reporter de 


vis d well for her. 
Eno, L will . E 


* be 1 to Ber.] i. e. if den Een with ker, or ſuĩts 


with her merits. STEEVENS.. The- 


* 


feem'd to produce. Marone. 5 
- her will by her eyes. JounsoN. | 


Aud made their bends adornings :)] © This may mean, (ſays = 
| Warburton,) „her maids bowed with ſo good an air, that it? 


* 


And what they undid, did“. 


their duty in the fight of their miſtreſs. So, (as Mr. Stevens, iff 
recollect right, once obſerved to me,) in Hamid: 
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The barge ſhe ſat in, like a burniſh'd throne, | 
Burn'd on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the ſails, and fo perfum'd, that 
The winds were love- ſick with them: the oars we reſilyer; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke, and made 

The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 

As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own perſon, 


— 


It beggar'd all defcription : - ſhe did lie 

In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of riſfve,) 
O*er-picuring that Venus, where we fee? _ 

The fancy out-work nature: on each fide her, 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 

With diverſe-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 


Agr. O, rare for Antony! _ 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes?, 
And made their bends adornings* : at the helm 


7 O'er-pifuring that Venus, where wwe ſce, &c.] Meaning the Venus 
of Protogenes mentioned by Pliny, I. 35, c. 10.) WARBURTON. 

8 And what they undid, did.] It might be read leſs harſhly : 

And 2vhet they did; undick Jounso0n. _. 3 

The reading of the old copy is, 1 believe, right. The wind af 
the fans ſeemed to giue a new colour to Cleopatra's cheeks, which 
they were employed to cook ;. and what they undid, i. © that warmth 
which they were intended to diminiſh or allay, they did, i. e. they 


utuat 
his a 
Huge. 
So, Spenſer, Faery Queen, B. I. C. IIiIff. . preta 
| he wayted diligent, 
With humble ſervice to her will prepar d; 
 * From ber Fayre eyes be toale commaudenreut, _ 
« And by her louks conceited ber intent. 
in, in gur authour's 149th Sonnet, | 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes. 4 
The words of the text may, however, only mean, they perform 


9 —tended her i the yet,] Perhaps tended ber By the cher, diſcovered 


« We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye; 
And ict him know ſo,” MaLone. 1 


ded new graces to them.” Not chooſing to encumber my page 25 


A ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the ſilken tackle © 
Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft hands, _ 


the remainder of his idle note. 


. 


to illuſtrate that before us: 


« Small ſcattering flowres one at another flung,, -  - 
« With pretty turns their lymber bodies lending. . 


to her gentlewomen. Her attendants, in order to karn their miſtreſt's 
will, awatched the motion of her eyes, the bends or movements of 9” Py, 
dd new lufire to her beauty, See the quotation from Shakſpeare's 
149th Sonnet, above. * : | 
jn our authour we frequently find the word Bend applied to the 
eye. Thus, in the firſt Ad of this plays: | 19 5 
TE thoſe his goodly eyes ' 
„now bend, now turn,” &e. 
Again, in Cymbeline - 1 
« Although they wear their faces to the bent 
« Of the king's looks. ; 
Again, more appoſitely in Julius Caſar : _ 3 
« And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world.“ 
Mr, Maſon, remarking on this interpretation, acknowledges 


uſt refer to her, gentlewomen, and it would be abſurd to ſa 
that they made the bends of her eyes adornings.” Aſſertion is muc 


ſanding near Cleopatra, and diſcovering her will by the eyes, were 
be cauſe of her appearing more beantiful, in conſequence of the fre- 
quent motion of her eyes; i. e. (in Skakſpeare's language,) this their 
ltuation and office was the cauſe, &c. We have in every page of 
bis authour ſuch diction.— But I ſhal not detain the reader any 
onger on ſo clear a point; eſpecially as I now. think that the inter- 
pretation of theſe words given originally by Dr. Warburton is the 
Tue one, we he f 

Bend being formerly ſometimes uſed for a land or trop, Mr. Tol- 
et very idly ſuppoſes that the word has that meaning here. 
| The whole paſſage is taken from the following in fir Thomas 
orth's tranflation of Plutarch : She diſdained to ſet forward 


hereof was of gold, the ſailes of purple, and the owers of filuer, 
ich kept ſtroke in rowing after the ſounde of the muſickę of 
utes, howboyes, citherns, violls, and ſuch other inſtruments as 
ey played vpon in the barge. And now for the perſon of her 
le: ſhe was layed vnder a pauillion of cloth of gold ef tiſſue, ap- 
aelled and attired like the Goddefle Venus, commonly drawn in. 
dure; and hard by her, on either hand of her, pretie faire boyes 

8 apparelled 


* 
* 


ſier than proof. Ia what does the abſurdity conſiſt? They thus 
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fanciful conjectures, where there is no difficulty, I have om itted . - 
A paſſage in Drayton's Mortimeriadbu, quarto, no date, may ſerve 
The naked nymphes, ſome up, ſome downedeſcending, : | 


- 


I once thought, their bends referred to Cleopatra's eyes, and es” * 


that © their bends may refer to Cleopatra's eyes, but the word na 


therwiſe, but to take her barge in the river of Cydnus, the poope i 
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That yarely frame the office. rr 
A ſtrange inviſible perſume hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron'd i' the market: place, did ſit alone, 
Whiſtling to the air; which, but for ene, 
Had. gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. e 
Agr. Rare Egyptian! | 
2 Upon 9 Antony ſent to de, 1 Ct 
Invited her to ſupper: ſhe reply d, . Q 
It ſhould be better, he became her-gueſt ; | 
Which the entreated : Our courteous Antony, 
Whom neꝰ er the word of no woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feat 3. 
And, for his ordinary, pays his hearts | 
For what his eyes eat only. 
Agr. Royal wech! 
She made great Czfar lay his ſword to bed ; 
He plough'd her, and ſhe cropt. | | 
Eno. I ſaw her once 
Hop forty paces through the publick: 1 | 1 
And having loſt her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and pated, ah 
That ſhe did make defect, perfection, 
And, breathleſs, power breathe forth. 
- Mec. Now Antony muſt leave her 1 29 8 
Zauo. Never; he will not 


k W 


apparelled as painters do ſet forth God Cupide, with litde fans | 


In their hands, with the which they fanned vpon her. Her ladies 
m_ gentlewomen alſo, the faireſt of them were-apparelled like the 


phes Nereides (which are the mermaides of-the waters,) and 


like the Graces, ſome ſtearing the helme, others tending the tackle 
and ropes of the barge, out of the which there eame a wonderfull 
paſſing ſweete ſauor of perfumes, that perfumed the wharfes fide, 
peſtered with innumerable multitudes of people, Some of them fol- 
lowed the barge all alongſt the river. fide ; others alſo ranne out of 
the citie to ſee her coming in. So that in thend, there ranne ſuch 
multitudes of people one after another to ſee her, that Antonius was 
left poſt.: alone in the market place, in 55 en ſeate ” geve alle 
dience ;** &c. STEEVENS. . 

3 —which, but fun uacancy,] Alluding to an en * perip#® 
tetic philoſophy then in vogue, that Natues be is e 


„ | 


For vacany, mens, for fear * a vacuum. MaTLON H. 


Age 


— 
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Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ftale* 

Her infinite variety; Other women cloy.. 

The appetites they feed; bnt-ſhe makes Hungry. 
Where moſt ſhe fatisfies?. For vileſt things 
Become themſelves in here; that the holy prieſis 
Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggiſſi'. 

Mer. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſettle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A bleſſed lortery to him" .. RY 

Agr. Lotus gu 16912 777 
Good Enobarbus, make yourſelf my beet, 
Whilſt you abide here. 

Eno. Humbly, fir, I thank * 


hf] 


* . 


ca, <4 


4 nor cuflom ſtale] This verb i is de b 1 Eck in the Tron age, 


1632: One that hath fal d his S 80 Licks at home.” STEEVENS. | 
5 = Other zvomen, cloy ; 


The appetites they Feel : but ſhe . bangry, 2 | 1. 
Where moſt ſhe-Jatisfies.] Almoſt the ſame thought, dloathed nearly 
in the ſame expreſſions, is found in the old play of Pericles : 


« Who ſtar ves the ears ſhe feeds, and makes them. bunker, 
The more ſhe gives them ſpeech.” 
Again, in our zuthour's Venus and Adonis : 
« And yet not eloy thy lips withloath'd ſatiety, -- - 
But. 2 famifh them amid their a I Maron. 
—for vileſt things 
Become themſelwes in her ;] So, in our authour's x goth Sonnet: 
«* Whence haſt thou this becoming. of things ii? Maron. 
7 —rohen ſe is riggith.] Rigg is an ancient word meaning a Ricum- 
t. So, in Whetitone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576 
« Immodeſt rigg, 1 Ovid's counſel uſde.” STEVENS. 


(pea, in J. DENG! $ Scourge US Tally. printed about the Jeacr 


« When wanton rig, or lecher dilſolute, 
Ho ſtand at Faules Crofs i in a—ſuite.” 
—O0Aavia is ; ; 
A bleſſed lottery to him. 3 Dr. Warburton ſays, the poet wrote 5 _ 
ery: but there is po reaſon for this aſſertion. The ghoſt | 
lndrea in the Spaniſh Tragedy, ſays: . | 
_ * Minos in graven-leaves of 1 | 
© Drew forth the manner of my life and death. FARMER. * 
9, in Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of Virgil, 1582: | 
Ey this hap eſcaping the filth of lottarye carnal.” 


Again, | in the Hong Man's Fortune, By B. and Fletcher . 
* —fainting under 


* Zortune's falſe lottery.” — 


Maroxx. 
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I have not kept my ſquare; but that to come 


Good night, fir: 
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8. Se E N FE. ib 
The ſame. 4 1 Ceſar 8 Houſe. | 


3 CESAR, Axronxr, Octavia between them; 2 1 
dants, and a Soathſayer. EY 1 


Ant. The world, and my great office, will fomerime 

Divide me from your boſom. - Be 
Oda. All which time, 

Before the gods my knee ſhall bow my prayers? 


Tothem for you. 
Ant. Good night, fir My Octavia, 
Read not my blemiſhes in the world's report: 


Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear 1 


Ceſ. Good night. [ Exeunt CæsAR, and Octavia. 
Ant. Now, ſirrah! you do wiſh yourſelf in Egypt? 
Sooth. Would I bag never come from thence, nor you 
Thither ! | 
Ant. If you can, your reaſon? 1 | 4 
Sooth. I ſee it in : | | 
My motion?, have it not in my tongue: But yet 
Hie you to Egypt again. 
Ant. Say to me, 


Whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe higher, Cee s, or mine? a 
Sooth. Cæſar's. by 
Therefore, O n | , not by his ſide: mer 
. IE = 3 3 6 ties, 

a | 'Cleo 
9 —feall ſhes my prayer] The ſame conſlruction is in a Coriolaim * 
Ack l. e. i: hn 


* Shouting their emulation - 
Again, in X. Lear, Act II. ſe. ii: 
« Smile you my ſpeeches?“ STEEVENS. 
1 Good night, dear lady — 5 
Good night, Sir.] "Theſe laſt words, which in the * authen- 
tick copy of this play are given to Antony, the modern editors 
have aſſigned to Octavia. I ſee no need o change. He addreſſes 
himſelf to Cæſar, h immediately replies, Good night. Maroxk. 
2 7 ſee it in 
My motion,] i. e. the divinatory agitation. WARBURTON: 
Mr. Theobald reads, with ſome probability, I ſee it in my ain. 


 MaALoNb 


Thy 
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Thy demon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is IF avs 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, © 

Where Czſar's is not; but, near him, thy angel! 

Becomes a Fear?, as being oerpower'd ; therefore , 

Make ſpace enough between.you. © 
Aat, Speck HERR... ok in, 
Sooth. To none but thee ; no more, but when to thee. _ 

If thou dolt play with him at any game, | 


= 


Thou art ſure to loſe; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee *gainſt the odds ; thy luſtre thickens, 
When he ſhines by: I ſay again, thy ſpirit * 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him; 
But, he away*, tis noble. | 

Ant. Get thee gone: 


3 Becomes a Fear,—] Our authour has a little lower expreſſed his 
meaning more plainly : Tiga | 
4 | ſay again, thy ſpirit 
« Is all afraid to govern thee near him. 
We have this ſentiment again in Macbeth : 
IOW near him, ee e 
« My genius is febuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 
« Mark Antony's was by Czſar's.” MALONr., 3 
Mr. Upton reads: * Ae 
Becomes afear d. \ 

The common reading is more poetical. Jonx sos. 

A Fear was a perſonage in ſome of the old morali ties. Fletcher 
alludes to it in the Maid' Tragedy, where Aſpaſia is inſtructing her 
ſervants how to deſeribe her ſituation in-needte-work : 

U and then a Fear: - 
“Do that Fear bravely, wench.“ —- ee 

The whole thought is borrowed from ſir T. North's tranſlation 
of Plutareh: . With Antonius there was a ſoothſayer or aſtrono- 
mer of Egypt, that coulde caſte à figure, and judge of mens nativi- 
ties, to tell them that ſhould happen to them. He, either to pleaſe 
Cleopatra, or-elſe that he founde it ſo by his art, told Antonius 
planly, that his fortune (which of it ſelfe was excellent good, and 
very great) was altogether bleamiſhed, and obſcured by Cæſar : 
lortune: and therefere he counſelled him vtterly to leave his com- 
ppany, and to get him es farre from him as he could; For thy De- 
mon ſaid lie, (that is to ſay, the-good angell and fpirit that keepeth 
thee) is affraied of his: and being coragious and high when he ts 
alone, becometh fearfull and timeèrous when he commeth neere vn - 
tothe other.” STEEKVEN S. ; SOLDER 
The old copy reads-—4bat thy ſpirit. The correction, which was 
made in the ſecond folio, is upported by the foregoing paſſage in 
lutarch, but I doubt-whether it is neceſſary. Matoxx. 


— 


* —But, be away,] Old Copy—eatway, Corrected by Mr. Porr. 
Ve 2 5 | „ Aren. 
loxt or. XI. H Aa Say | 
Thy | - 
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Say to Ventidius, I would ſpeak with him :— 
L Soothlg 
He ſhall to Parthia.— Be i art, or hap, 


He hath ſpoken true: The rery dice obey him; 


And, in our ſports, my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he ſpeed : 

His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine, ET 
When it is all to nought : and his quailss ever 
Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds“. I will to Egypt: 
And though I make this marriage for my 8 


Enter Vixripius. 


T' the caſt my pleaſure lies. —O, come, Ventidius, 


You muſt to Parthia; your. commiſion, s ready: 1 
Follow me, and receive it. | | Leun. 


8 c E N * IV. 
The PLN A Street. 
Enter Liripus, r and Aczirra. 


TLep. Trouble yourſclves no farther : : A you, haſten 
Your generals after.  _ 


Agr. Sir, Mark Antony 


5 his 1 The ancients uſed. tomarch quail as we Tr 
cocks. | JonNsUN. 

So, in the old trandation of ae : * For, it is ſaid, that 3 
often as they drew cuts for paſtime, who ſhould haue any thing, 
or whether they plaicd at dice, Antonius alway loſt. Oftentime 
when they were, diſpoſed to ſee cockfight, or quailes that were 
taught, to fight one with another, Cæſars cockes or quailes did euer 
vuercome.“ STEEVENS. 

6 —inboop'd, at adds.] Thus the old copy, In boeh ds indleſed, e 
that they may fight. The modern editors read::- | 

| Boat mine inwhoop'd at odds, JOHNSON. 8 

Shakſpeare gives us the practice of his own time : and there 10 
no occaſion for in zcboop'd. at, or any other alteration: John Davic 
begins one of his epigrams upon Proverbs; 

He ſets cocke on the hoope, in, you would ſay, 
« For cocking in 4 Fr is now all the play.” - FanMER | 
As odds was thEphraſcology of Shakſpeare's time. So, in Marte 
mei iados, by Michael Drayton, no date: | 
She ſtraight begins to bandy him about, 


« Ht thouſand cas, before the ſet 185 out.” 1 l 


— 


Will e'en but kiſs Octavia, and wel follow. 
Lap. TilF 1 fhall fee you in yo ſoldier's dreſs, 


arewel. 


Which will become you both, 
Mec. We ſhall, © © | | 
As 1 conceive the journey, be at mount _ | 
Before you, Lepidus. 0 
Leb. Your way is ſhorter, 
My purpoſes do draw me much about; 
You'll win two days upon me. 
Mec. Agr. Sir, good ſucceſs! _ 4 


Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Ci.zoraATRA, Cranrmian, Ia As, and Al EAS. 


Cuko. Give me ſome dale; mulick, "moody food® 
Of us that trade in love. 
Allend. The muſick, hot _. 


Enter Maxzn1an. | 


— 


Char. My arm is ſore, beſt play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman; Come, you'll play with me, ſir? 


Mar. As well as I can, madam. | EN 
Cleo. And when good will is ſhew'd, though it come tos 
7 —at mount] i. e. Mount Miſenum. Srrryxxs. 

Our authour probably wrote—a tbe mount. Matons. = 

X 0 ic, moody fe-] The mood is the mind, or mental diſpofition, 
Van Haaren's panegyrick on the Engliſh begins, Grootmocdig Voll 


nod the i and awed; of muſick. Jon x son. 


oy. by the French words, morne and tri. Srrrvæeus. 

90, in the Comedy of Error 4:5 + 
« Sweet recreation bart'd, what dothienfue, 
But moody and dull melancholy ?*” Maron. 
* —l& us to Dilliards:] This is one of the numerous anzchroniſms 
that are found in theſe plays, This game was not kuown in ancicat 
mes, Male N k. . e 


H 2 The 
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Lep. Farewel. e 


Cleo. Let it alone; let us to billiards? : come, Charmian. 


lcreat- minded nation], Pet haps here is a poor jeſt intended between 


Moch, in this inſtance, means melancholy, Cotgrave explains 


— 3 8 
—— — — — — — 
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The actor may plead pardon. I'll none now bee 
Give me mine angle, We'll to the river: there, 
My muſick playing far off, I will betra Gs 


* Tawny-finn'd fiſhes'; my beaded. book ſhall pieree 10 


Their ſlimy jaws ; and, as I draw them up, 

I'll think them every one an Antony, 

And fay, Ah! ha! you're caught, _ 

Char. Twas merry, when by | 

You wager'd on your angling; when your diver 

Did hang a falt-fiſh on his hook?, which he 

With fervency drew up. 1 
Cleo. That time! O times! | 

I langh'd him out of patience z and: that night 

I laugh'd him into patience :. and next morn, 

Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed; 

Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilſt 

I ſwore his Teac Philippans. O! from Italy 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Ram thou thy fruitful ridings. in mine earsg, 


1 Tawrny:finn'd fer ;] Old Copy —Tawny:fnefiſhes. Correctel 
by Mr. Theobald. MarONE. i | 
2 Did hang a falt-f/b, &c.] This circumſtance” is likewiſe taken 
from fir Thomas North's tranſlation. of the life of Antony: in Plu- 
tarch. STEEVENS., SE el E- Ba 
IJ wore his ſword Philifpan.-—] We are not to ſuppoſe, nor: is 
there any warrant from hiſtory, that Antony had any particular 
ſword fotalled. The dignifying weapons, in this ſort, is a. cuſtom 
of much more recent date. This therefore ſeems à compliment 2 
poſteriori. | We find Antony, afterwards, in this play, boaſting of 
his own proweſs at Philippi. RD ITT TIO | 
Ant. Yes, my lurd, yes ; be at Philift4 kept 
His fword e en like a dancer ; while, I ffiruck 8 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſiun: Fe, Th 
life; and therefore this 


That was the greateſt action of Antony's 
feems a fine piece of flattery, intimating, that his ſword ought to be 


denominated from that illuſtrious battle, in the ſame manner as mo- 
dern herocs in romance are made to give their ſwords pompous 


names. 'THEOPALD. a : 
+ Ram thou thy fraitful tidings in mine ears, Shakſpeare probably 
wrote, (as fir T. Hanmer obſerves) Nals thou, &c. Rain agrcecs 
better with the. epithets fruitful and barren. So, in Timon: 
« Rein ſacrificial whiſp'rings in thine ear.“ 


A ain, in the Tempeſt : 
. , pf | : 4 Heaven 
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That long time have been barren. ates , ag 
2 Madam, inn M7. 1 
Cleo. Antony's dead | 8 
If thou ſay ſo, villain, thou vil thy miſtreſs: 2 8 
But well and frees, W 
If thou ſo yield him, there ĩs gold, ans ' 
My blueſt veins to kiſs ; a hand, that kings e 
Have lipp'd, and trembled kiſſing. | 
Mel. Firſt, madam, he is well. 
Cleo. Why, there's more gold. Butz fi crab, a} 5 we 
uſe 
To ſay, the dead are An bring it to that, 
The gold I give thee, will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 
Me. Good madam, hear me. 
Cleo. Well, go to, IL will; 
But there's-no goodneſs in thy face t 1 . 
Be free, and healthful, - ſo tart a favour | 3 
To trumpet ſueh good ery If not well, 
Thou euld ft. come like fury erown'd with fakes, 


* 


if. — Heavens ral graes | Pr paved, | 
Muſpe& no corruption. The term emplayed In the text 4 Weed 
in the flyle of the ſpeaker; and is 5 77187 IE * 8 paſs 
fa ge in Julius Ceſar ; 
ü go to meet x 
© The noble Brutus, thrufling this e 
« Into his cars. 
Again, i in Cymbeline 5 ? 
: Man and ſpeak thick, | | 
ovye's — ſhould u, the bores of bearing 
«K To the ſmothering of the W yo far, e 8 
Again, in The T; empeſt ; 
Lou cram theſe words ints ww ears, againſt 
13 s 9 1 3 — my ſenſe.” e y ed 
ut wwelt and free c. his h 1 1s co imitat 
and Fletcher in A Fall: 8 . , by: a 
* Cleop. What of him ? ſpeak of in, Apollodonus, 85 
11 It is my happineſs : and for thy news | 
* Receive a favour kings have kneel'd in vain for, 
And hiſs my e STEEVENS.” GRID : 
* —If Antony . | h g 
Be . and Health fal, — tart a favour 
et ſuch good tidings ;] I fu a 
* = Iles 85 = ſpect | word was omitted at the 
lf Antony 
Be free, and healthful, needs ſo tart wor; Ke. MaLoNE. 
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Not like a formal man?. PI 
Mef. WilPt pleaſe you hear me?? . 
Cleo. I have a mind to ſtrike thee, ere thou freak; 


»* et, if thou fay, Antony lives, is well, 


Or friends with Cæſars, or not captive to him, 
PII ſet thee in a ſhower of gold, dba. 
Rich pearls upon thee. 
Aef. Madam, he's well. 
Cleo. Well ſaid. © 
Mef. And friends with Cæſar. | 
Cleo. Thou art an honeſt man. 
Me}. Cæſar and be are greater friends than erer 
Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. | 
def. But yet, madam,— 
leo. I do not like but yet, it does allay 
The good precedence ; fye upon but yet ; 
But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth _ 
Some monſtrous malefactor. Pr? ythee, friend, 
Pour out the pack® of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together: He's friends with Cafar z 
In — of health, thou ſay'ſt; and, thou fay'lt, free. 
Mef. Free, madam ! no ; } * no ſuch 1 
He's bound unto Octavia. 
Cleo. For what good turn ? 
e. For the heſt turn i' the bed. 
22 ²˙ 7: 


7 Not lite a formal man.] Decent, . Jountzon. 545 
By a. formal man, Shakſpeare means, a man in his ſenſes. Tafimi 
women, in 3 for Meaſure, is uſed for women beſide gr ] 
; EEVEN 


A farmal man, 1 believe, only means, Aa man in form, i. e. op 
and not in the ern of 


You ſhould come in the form of a ſury, 
man. So, in A mad World my Mafters,, by Middleton, 1008: 
The very devil aſſum'd thee Oey” | | 
i. e. aſſumed thy form. Marone. | 
8 Yet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, is ell, 


Or friends with — 4 The old eopy rende'th nel = 
, A 


We ſurely ſhould read i well. The meſſenger is to have h 
8 ſays, that Antony is alive, in bealth, and either friens 


reward, if 
2vith Ceſar, or not captive to bim. TrRWw AIT r. 


Pour out the paci—] I believe our authour wrote—thy fot 
The, thee, and thy, are frequently e in the old ** 5. 
A 4 


,, wi 


inf 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. | ih 


X:ſ. Madam, he's married to Odtavia-: 
Cleo. The moſt infectious n upon thee! =, 
| [Strikes him down, 

Meſ. Good madam; patience. | 

— What ſay you? — Hence, [Site * again. 
Horrible villain | or I'll ſpurn cbios eyes ey gy ap | 
Like balls before me; 3 FI uabair thy head ; 

[She hales ho uf and bore: 
Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſte w/ d in 1 
* in ling' ring pickle. | 
: Gracious madam, - _ 

I, > do bring the news, made not the match. ; 
Clo. Say, tis not ſo, a province I will give thee, 5 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou hadft” 

Shall make thy peace, for_moving me to rage, $r: 
And I will boot on wo what ain be 
Thy modeſty can be „ + ay 1... 
Meſ. He's mar rie „ madam...” 5 | N fn.” 
Cleo. Rogue, tos baſt liv'd too long: ; 
"(a a4 a e $ 


e Nay, tien Pi run ;— . 
What mean you, madam ? I have made no fault, N 

Char, Good madam, keep yourfelf within yourſelf 3 3 
The man is- innocent. 

Clo. Some innocents tape not the thunderbolt,—- . 
Melt Egypt into Nile- f and kindly creatures 
Turn all to ſerpents !—Call the ſlave again; 

Though T am mad, T will not bite him Call. 

Char. He is afeard to come. 

Cleo. I will not hurt him :—- 

Theſe hands do lack nobility, that th ſtrikes 
A. meaner than myſelf? ; OTE I m : | 


He 


285 


Have 


F —graws 4 1 , The old — 412. errrerns. 

* Melt Egypt into Nile/—} $0, in the firſt ſcene of this play: 
Let Rome in Tyber melt, &c. $TEEVENS. 

3 Theſe hands do lacl nobility,” that they fl 


rite 12 1 if; TH 1 
A meaney than myſelf; — This thought ſeems to be 1 wh 
from the laws of chivalry, which forbad a knight vs > hs . * 
inferior. So, in Alhumazar : 
3 stay; underſtandꝰ'ſt thou well the ieee of duel 2- 9 8 
Art born of gentle blood, and pure deſcent ?: 7: 


Was none of all th lineage hang'd, or euckold ? | 
4 « Baſtard, 
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YY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Have giyen myſelf the cauſe. —Come hither, fir. 


Re-enter Meſſenger. . , 


* . 5 : I * 
, * 


Though it be honeſt, it is never good 


4 ” 


To bring bad news: Give to a pracious meſſage | 
An holt of tongues ; but let ill ridings tell e 
Themſelves, when they be felt. 

Meſ. I have done my duty. 

Cleo. Ts he married ? ed 

J cannot hate thee worfer than J do, 

It thou again ſay, A | 
Hef. He is married, madam. 1 
Cleo. AN gods confound thee ! doſt thou hold there 
Mef. Should I lie, madam $80 
Clo. O, I would, thou didſt; 5 

So half my Egypt were ſubmerg' de, and made 

A ciſtern for ſeal'd ſnakes !' Go, get thee hence: 

Had'ſt thou Narciffas in thy face, to nme 

Thou would'ſt appear moſt ugly. He is married? 
Mef, I crave your hi neſs! pardon, _ 
e 
Mef. Take no offence, 8 got offend yon: 

To puniſh ef what you make me do 

Seems much unequal: He is married to Octavia. 
Clio. O, that his fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 


« Baftard, or baſtinado'd ? is thy pedigree 
« As long and wide as mine for otherwiſe a 4 
„Thon wert moſt unworthy, and 'twere loſs of honour 
e In me to fight.” STeEvEns, ' 
Perhaps here was intended an indirect cenſure of Queen Eli 
beth, for ber unprincely and unfeminine treatment of the amiable 
Earl of Eflex. The play was probably not produced till after ber 
death, when a ſtroke at her proud and paſſionate demeanour to ber 
courtiers and maids of honour (for her Majeſty uſed to chaſtiſe ti 
too) might be ſafely hazarded. In a ſubſequent part of this ſcene 


_ there is (as Dr. Grey has obſerved) an evident alluſion to _ 
| beth's inquiries concerning the perſon of her rival, Mary, Queen® 


Scots. Maron E. | . | "Y 4 
ue ſubmerp d,] Submerg'd is whelm'd under water. 50, | 
the Martial Maid, by B. and Fletcher: | 3 
« ſpoil'd, jo, and ſubmerg'd in the inundation, &c. 


— 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 153 


That art not what thou'rt ſure ofs !—Get thee hence: 
The merchandiſe, which thou haſt brought from Rome, 
Are all too dear for me; Lie they upon thy hand, 

And be undone by /em! Ti Meſſenger. 
Char. Good your highneſs, patience. WE | 
Cleo. In — Antony, I have diſprais d Cæſar. 
Char. Many times, madam. Fa 

Cleo. I am paid for it now, Lead me from hence, 
faint ; O Iras, Charmian, — Tis no matter 
Goto the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him » 
Report the feature of Octavia®, her years, 


Her 


o 


8 That art not what thou'rt ſave of !] For this, which 4s- not eaſily 
underſtood, fir Thomas Hanmer has given: | pt 1 | 
© That = ſt but chat thou'rt ſure of ! 


exhibits little ſpirit. I fancy the line confiſts only of abrupt ſtarts. . 
O that this fault ſbuld make a knave of thee, wy 5 
Thou art not what? Thou'rt ſure om t. Get thee hence: 
That his fault ſhould make a knawve of thee that art but what foall 7 
ſay thou art not Thou art then ſure of this marriage, —Get thee hence. 

| 4 OHNSON. 
I ſuſpe&t, the editors have:endeavoured to correct . —. in 
the wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recollect herſelf, 


maſter. She then very naturally exclaims,. 

46 O, that bis fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 
«. That art not what thou'rt ſore !!!?! : 
for ſo would read, with the change of only one letter Alas, is it 
not ſtrange, that the fault of Antony ſhould make thee appear to 
me a knave, thee, that art innocent, and art not the cauſe of that: 
ill news, in conſequenee of whick«thou-art yet /cre-with. my blows [* 

If it be ſaid; that it is very harſh to ſuppoſe that Cleopatra means 
to ſay to the meſſenger, that be is not himfelf that: information which. 
he brings, and which has now made him ſmart, let the following» 
paſſage in. Coriolanus anfwer the objection z- . 5 
«. Left fo ſhould chance to whip your #xformatian, 
And beat the meſſenger that bids beware i 
« Of what is to be dreaded.” _ 

The Egyptian, queen has beaten her information. _ 

Uthe old copy be right, the meaning ie, Strange, that his faultr 
ſhould make thee appear a knave, who art not that information of” 
which thou bringeſt ſuch certain, aſſurance. Marons.  . 

* —tbe feature of Ofavia,] By feature ſeems to be meant the caſt? 
and make of her face.. Feature, however, anciently appears to have 
ſignified beauty in general. _ So, in Greene's Faretvel to Folly, 1617: 
Erich thou art, featur'dthou art, ſcared thou art. Spenſer uſes: 
Feature 


I am not ſatisfied with the change, which; though it affords ſenſe, 


and to be aſhamed' of having ſtruck the ſervant.for the fault of his. 


154 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Her inclination, let him not leave out 
The colour of 255 hair t—vriog me word quickly | 
Let him for ever 80 : 2 75 him ee . 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

The other 85 he's a Marse: — Bid you Alexas 


Bring me word; how tall ſhe is.—Piry me, Charmian, 


But do not peak x to eee me Oy ee 
* e., 


8 Cc «YN N E VL. 
Near Mifenum. 


Ras Pour rv, ont Mites, at one fide * drum and 
, Trumpet 3 at another, CxsAx, Lrripus, AnTonwy, 
 EnxoparBus, Mxcazxas, with ſoldiers TG: 


Dm. Your hoſtages I have, fo have you n mine; 
And we ſhall talk before we fight. \ 

Cæſ. Moſt meet, n 
That firſt we come to words; and . have we 
Dur written purpoſes before anne 2 Yo 
Which, if thou ow E let u us _— 


* for in 1 er che body. Ears Gees, D. i. c. 8.: 
„ Thus when they had the witch diforbed R oh 
And all her fithy feature opery ſhown,” , 


Again, in b. iii. c. 9: 
« She alſo doft her heavy haberjeon; | 
« Which the fair future of ber limbs did hide. * Srrvxxs. 


Our authour has already in A, you Eile it, uſed feature for tit 


general caft of face. 
2 Let him for ever 20 ;—] She is now talkin 1g in broken ſentences, 


not of the meſſenger, but Antony. Joux tex. 


8 The otber way he's a Mars :— In this piſſage the ſenſe i is clear, 


but, I think, may be much improved by a very little alteration. 
| Coates in her paſſion upon the news of Antony's rs Th 
ſays: 
* Let bim for ever go : Wo >" bim not Charmian,— 
Though he be Painted one way lite a IR, | 
5 The — c ay Be ia Mars.— 
This, I think, would be more ſpirited thus: 
Let bim for ever go:. bim — no; — Charmian 2 


8 de be painted, &. TraWðWm rr. 
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* ; 


If twill tie up thy diſcontented ſword ; „ 
And carry back to Sicily much tall . Fg 3 
That elſe muſt periſh, here. | e rg 5 128 4 E : DF: 435 

Pom. To you ae, iS Eo aft 
The ſenators alone of this great Gali. . 
Chief factors for the gods. I do not know 3 
Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 3 
Having a ſon, and friends: ſince Julius Cæſar. 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted, _ 


There ſaw you labouring for him. What was . 


* 
» 


That moy'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? Aud 
What made all-honour'd, honeſt, Roman Brutus, 


With the arm'd reſt, courtiers of beauteous . 
To drench the Capitol; but that they would 
Have one man but a man? And that is it, 
Hath made me rig my nary; at whole. burden” 
The anger'd ocean foams ; with which I meant 
To ſcourge theingyatitude. that OE To Rome 
Caſt on my noble father. 5 
Gof. Take your time-- 
Ant. Thou canſt not fear use, - Philips: with! uh} a 
We'll ſpeak. with thee at ſea: at land, thou know'lt. 
How much we do o er count thee. . We lh | 1 ** 
Fom. At land, indeed, oy 0 2007 
Thou. doſt o!er-count me of my. farher's hoofe's: IRE" FAS 


» 


2X 4 . At : 7 17 11 


3 — 


Won canj not ſear us—] Thou 1 not dente us with 11 90— 
merous navy. Fünen 5 

i At land, indeed, | [4 yd; 8: Þ 

Thou deft o er=count me of oy „ father”: s: houſe: 3 At * are thou 
doſt exceed me in poſſeſſions, having added to thy own my lather's 
houſe. O'er-count ſeems to he uſed equivocally, and Pompey per- 
haps meant to inſinuate that Antony not only eut-mmbered, but had 
over- reached, him. The circumſtance here al to our authour 
found in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: Aſterwards,; when ö 
Pompey's houſe was put to open ſale, Antonius bought it; but when 
they aſked him money for it, he made 1 it very ſtraunge, and was of 
fended with them. 

Again . Whereupon. Antonius aſked him [Sextus Pompeius, F 
And where ſhall we ſup ? There, ſayd Pompey ; and ſhewed him. 
his admiral galley, which had ſix benches of owers: that faid' he is: 
my father's houſe t = have left.me.. He. ſpake it to taunt” Antögius, 
beeauſe he Bad his Faber s. bouſe, that was Pompey the great.” 

| Marz bre, 

Zut 


9 


1356 ANTONY AND CLEOPA TRA. 


But, Fnce the cuckoo builds not for himſelf*, 
Remain in't, as thou may ſt. 
L. Be pleas'd to el us, 
(For this is from the preſent,) how you t take 
The offers we have ſent you. 
Cef. There's the point. ; 
Ant. Which do not be entreated to, ik weigh 
What it is worth embrac'd. 
Cæſ. And what may follow, 
To try a larger fortune. 
Pom. You have made me offer 
Of victly, Sardinia ; and I muft 
Rid all the fea of pirates: then, to fend þ 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome: This *greed upon, 
Lo part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 5 
Our targes undinted. 
Cef. Ant. Lep. That's our offer. 
Pom. Know then, 
I came before you here, a man prepar d 
To take this offer: But Mark Antony 
Put me to ſome impatience :— Though I Joſe © 
The praiſe of it by relling, You muſt know, 
When Czfar and your brother were at no 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find, 
Her welcome friendly. 
Ant. I have heard it, Pompey 3 
And am well ſtudied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. 
Pom. Let me have your band! 
J did not think, fir, to have met you 3 | | 
Ant. The beds i” the eaſt are ſoft: and thanks to you, 
That call'd me, timelier than my Keds hither 3 
For I have gain'd by it. 
Cæſ. Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There 1 is a change N gear 


1 But, 8 the paſs builds net for 355265 Since, like ths euckoo, 
that ſcizes the neſts of other birds, you have invadeda houſe which 
you could. not build, keep it while —— can. JoansoN, 
So, in P. Holland's tranſlation o „ b. x: ch. 9 I 


« Thelc N hy alraies f in other birds" neſts.” TR: 
7 - STEEVENS, 


Pom 


2 


05 


1 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 157 


Pom. Well, 1 know not, | 
What counts harſh fortune caſts upon my nee BE 


But in my boſom ſhall ſhe never come, 


To make my heart her vaſſal. 1 
Lap. Well met here. | 
P:m. T hope ſo; Leonidas, Thus we are Se: 
I crave, our compoſition may be 9 5 
And ſeal'd between us. 
Cæſ. That's the next to da. 4 8 1 
Pom. We'll feaſt each other, ere we © part; ; and let us 


Draw lots, who ſhall begin. 


Ant. That will 1, Pompey. 
Pom. No, Antony, take the lot: but, firſt, 
07 laſt, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have head, that « Jl Cale 
Grew fat with feaſting there. 
Ant. You have heard much. 
Pom. J have fair meanings, fir*. 
Ant. And fair words to them. 
Pom. Then ſo much have I heard: 
And I have heard, Apollodorus carried— 
Eno. No more of that . did ſo. 
Pom. What, I pray you? 
Eno. A certain queen to Cfarfin a mattreſo. | 
Pom. I know thee now How far'ſt _— tier : 


Eno. Well; te 
And well am like to do; ** 1 perodive, 5 f 
Four feaſts are toward, | 3 

Pom, Let me ſhake thy band; 

I never hated thee: I have ſeen 4 fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 

Eno. Sir, 

I never lov'd you much; ; but I have prais d yaus 
When you have well deſerv'd ten times as ** 


3 What counts hard fortune eats, &c.] Metaphor from making 
marks or lines in caſting accounts in arithmetick. WarnuR TON. 

I have fair meanings, fir.] The old copy has meaning ;" the 
tranſcriber's ear being robably deceived, in confequence of the 
next word beginning with the Gaal letter of this. The correction. 
was ſuggeſted by Mr. Heath. MaLone. n 

E . e. to Julius Caſas. orttorks. e 2 | 
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hand, Menas : If your eyes had N here they might | 
take two thieves Te E | 


ing this humourous. ſentiment (which gives us ſo very true and nx 
. tural a picture of the commerce of the Veri) e Vas never be ſuff- 
ciently admired. The confeſſion could come from none but a fran 


2 3 manners, deſerves our ſcrious reflection. — 


258 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: | 
As I have ſaid you did. Bo x 


„ 


q 
— 


Pom. Enjoy thy plainneſs, 
It nothing il becomes thee.— e OT 
Aboard my galley I invite yon al: f m— i Fi dam OL 
Will you lead, lords? C 

Caf. Ant. Lg. Shew us the way, fi + | ; 

Pom. Come. © | Exeunt Powmyny, Erle, Auron, 

Lripus, Soldiers, and Attendants. | 

Men, Thy father, Pompey,” would ne'er have made this ; 
rreaty. —[z2fide.J—Yon and 1 have known, bir. fe 

Eno. At ſea, I think. | 0 

Men. We have, ſir. 

Eno. You have done well 73 water. 288 
Men. And you by land. 1 | | 

Eno. I will praiſe any man that will pralle me: theo 
it cannot be denied what I have done by 1 

Men. Nor what I have done by water.. 

Eno. Ves, ſomething you can deny for your 6 own a fe 
you hare been a great thief by ſe. 

Men. And you by land. | a 

Eno. "There I deny my land ferviek, > Bid give ab your 


» 
8 7 


Men. Al men's aces are ue, whatſoeer/ ket hands 


are. ö 
Eno. But there is never a fair woman has a true . 


Men. No ſlander ; they ſteal hearts. 
Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 
Men. For my part, I am forry it is turn'd to-a drinking 
Pompey doth this day laugh away his fortune. nt 
Eno. If he do, ſure, he cannot weep it back again. 
Men. You have faid, fir. We look d not for Mark An- 
tony here; Pray you, is he married to Cleopatra? | 
Em. Cefar's fiſter is call'd Odaris. 
Mem. True, fir; ſhe was the wife ” Caius Marcellus 


6 q will as 22 man that will praiſe me ; YEP ts art in deliver- 


and rough character like the ſpeaker's : and the moral leſſon in- 
finuated under it, that fattery can'make its way throughthe 


Zus. 


'v, 


is 


nds 


ing. 


ANTONT AND CLEOFPATRA. 159 
Eu But ſhe is naw the wife at Card: Ai. . 
Men. Pray you, fir ? 3 | 7% 9 
Eno, Tis true. | 
len. Then is Cæſar, and hes for « ever hiaie ae 4 
Eno. If I were bound to divine of this ity 1 woeld. not 

propheſy ſo. . 

Aen. I think, the — as that purpoſe made more in 


the marriage, than the love of the parties. 


Eu. I think ſo wa, Bus n n ee 
ſeems to tie their friendſhip: rogether, will be tha very ſtrang- 


ler of their amity: ! is of a holy, cold, 4 258 cd . , 


verſation. | 
Men. Who would « not 1 his wiſh ſo? 


Eno. Not he, that himſelf is not ſo; which is Mark: PER 
tony. He will to his Egyptian diſh again: then ſhall the 
ſighs of Octavia blow the fire up in Cæſar; and, as I-faid 
before, that which is the ſtrength of their amity, ſhall prove 
the immediate author of their variance. Antony will uſe his 
affection where it is; he marry'd but his occalion here. 

Men. And thus it may be. Come, we; will you aboard ? 
J have a health for you. © 


Egypt. — au 
Men. Come 3 Ter's away. ,. ee 7% (Eau. 


8. © E N * vi 7. 
On baard Pampey's Galty, bur near M fendim. 
M F: <>. Enter two or three Servants w_ a | banquet. 


1. Serv. Here they'll be; man : Some o their hinges 
are ill rooted already, the e leaſt, wind i the world will Py 
them down. 8 j | | | 


: 35 


” 529 


7 —with a be 1 A 1 in our 8 time frequently 
ſigniſied what we now call a deſert; and from the following dialogue 
the word muſt here be underſtood i in that ſenſe. So, in Lord Cron- 
well, 1602: « Their dinner is our banquet. after dinner.” Again, 
in Heath's Chronicle of the Civil Mars, 1661: After dinner, he 
was ſerved with a. banquets, in the concluſion whereof he knighted 


'Y Alderman Viner. ” Martons. ' 


9 Some o their, plants —} Plants, beſides its common meanin is 
here uſed for the Foot, from the Latin. Jounzon, 8 


2. Serv. 


Eno. I ſhall take it, err we have 85/4 our throars in 


2 
f 
7 


— 
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2. Serv. Lepidus is high- colour . 
1. Serv. They have made him drink eic 5 
2. Serv. As they pinch one another by the diſpoſition, 
he cries out, no more 3 reconeiles hem to his entreaty, and 
| himſelf to the drink. 
1. Serv. But it raiſes the greater war between him and 
his diſcretion. - 
2. Serv. Why, this-1 it is to have a name in great men's 
fellowſtip: I had as lief have a reed that will do me no 
ſorvice, as a rtizan⸗ I could not heave. 

I. Serv. To be call'd into a hugh ſphere, and not to be 
ſeen to move in't, are the holes where eyes ſhould be, which 
pitifully diſaſter the cheeks.3 + s 
A ſennet ſounded. Enter CxsARx, Axron v, W La. 


PIDUS; ne Mcæxas, Euonzunus Mui 
with other Ca 


Ani. Thus ae cr £40 een. ] They rake the 
flow 0 the Niles : 
By 


s They hows meds * drink W 4 els amongſt good 
fellows, to ſignify that liquor of another's ſhare which his companion 
drinks to caſe him. But it ſatirically alludes to Cæſar and Antony's 
admitting him into the triumvirate, in order to take off from them- 

' ſelves the load of envy. WarBuRTON. 

A. they pinch one anotber by the diſpoſition, —)] A phraſe equivalent 
to that now in uſe, of Touching one in @ ſore place. WARBURTON. 

2 -a partizan— A pike, JOHNSON. 

3 Tobecall'dinto a huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen io move in i, are ile 
Boles where eyes ſhould be, which pitifully diſaſter the checks]. This ſpeech 
ſeems to be Se to ſupply the deficiencies is impollible, but 
perhaps the ſenſe was origi approaching to this, 

To becall'd into a buge ſphere, and not to be ſeen io move in it, is a very 
ignominious ſtate ; great offices are the holes where eyes ſhould be, uli, 
if eyes be wanting, due diſafter the cheeks. Jonxsox. 

1 do not believe a ſingle word has been omitted. The 0 : 
led into a huge ſphere, and not being ſeen ta move in it, thele two 
circumſtances, ſays the ſpeaker, reſemble ſockets in a face where 
eyes ſhould be, [but are not,] which empty ſockets, or holes without 
eyes, pitifully disfigure the countenance. | 

The ſphere in which the eye moves, is an expreſſion which Shak- 

e has often uſed. Thus, in his 119th Sonnet: 
« How have mine eyes out of their ſpberes been fitted, Kr. 

Again, in Hamlet : 

« Make uptwo eyes, like flars, ſtart from their 2 . 
ALONE. 


* ul, the flow of the Niles &] Pliny ſpeaking MY. 


 ANTONY © AND *CLEOPATRA, 167 
By certain ſcales i the pyramid z, they know. 


o 


— 


By the height, the lowneſs, or the means, if deartn, 
Or hon. Follows The, Mhen Milos ee 
The more it promiſes ;, as it ebbs, cheſcedſmaa 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, bon 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. e 


Leb. You have ſtrange ſerpents there. 

Aut. Ay. Lepidus. 10 A 35 20 C . 

Lep. Your ſerpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud by 

the operation of your fun: ſo is your crocodile,» | | + +, 
4, They nee foe : r alli agta dot, mi 

Pom. Sit, —und ſome wine. -A health to Lepidus. 


fays, * How it riſeth, is known by markes and meaſures taken df 
certain pits, The ordinary height of it is ſixteen eubits. Under 
that gage the waters overflow not all. Above that ſtint, there are 
a let and hindrance, by reaſon that the later it is ere they bee fal- 
len and downe againe. By theſe the ſeed- time is much of it ſpent, 
for that the earth is too wet. By the other there is none at all, b 
reaſon that the ground is dry and thirſtie. The province taket 
good keepe and reckoning of both, the one as well as the ether. 
But when it is no higher than 12 cubits, it findeth extreme famine; 
ea, and at 13 it feeleth hunger ſtill: 14 cubits. comforts their 
earts, 15 bids them take no care, but 16 affordeth them plentie 
and delicious dainties And ſo ſoon as any part of the land is freed 
from the water, ſtraight waies it is ſowed. Philemon Holland's Tranſ- 
lation, 1601, B. V. c. 9. Ree. Ln n 

Shakſpeare ſeems rather to have derived his knowledge of this fact 
from Leo's Hiftory of Africa, tranſlated by John Pory, folio, 1600: 
Upon another fide of the iſland ſtandeth an houſe alone by itſelfe, in 
the midſt whereof there is a four ſquare. ceſterne or channel of eigh- 
teen cubits deep, whereinto the water of ;Nilus is conveyed by a = 
certaine ſſuice under ground. And in the midſt of the ceſterne there = 
is erected a certaine piller, which is marked and divided into ſo many cu | 
bits as the cefterne containeth' in depth. And upon the ſeventeenth of 
June, when Nilus  beginneth to overflow, the water thereof 
conreied by the ſaid fluice, into the channel increaſeth daily. 
If the water reacheth only to the ſiſteenth cubit of the ſaid 
0. they hope for a fruitful yeere following; but if it ſtayeth 

etween the twelfth cubit and the fifteenth,, then the in- 
creaſe of the yeere will prove but mean; if it reſteth between the 
tenth and twelfth eubits, then it is a fign that corn will be ſold ten 
ducates the buſhel.” MaALoNE. | e 
- —tbe mean, —] i. e. the middle. STEEvens. | 

Or foizon, follow :] Feizon is a French word agnifying plenty, 
abundance, I am told that it is fill in common uſe in the North. 

Pon 8 | | STEEVENS. 


* 


„r 
2 
n 
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Top. I am not ſo well as 1 ſhould be, but PII n&er out: | 
Eno. Not till [you haye' Mepr 3 ; F fear me, you'll be i u. 
till then. ö 
Lep. Nieyf bermigy, 1 have heard, the Ptolemies“ pyra- | 
miſes are very i e 0 without contradiction, Thave 
heard that. 80 | 
Men. Pompey, a wand: 4 
Pom. Say in mine ear: What er £ & FR | 
Men. Forſake thy ſeat, 1 be beſerch es ere, 


[4 62 
And hear me ſpeak a Lord. 11 
Pom, Forbear me till 1 wins for Lepids 
Lep. What manner o thing i is'your erocòdile 
Ant. It is ſhaped, fir, like it ſelf; and it is as broad as it 
| hath breadth : it is juſt 55 high as it is, and moves with its 
own organs: it lires by that which noariſheth it; and the: | 
elements once out of it, it tranſimigrates. p96 22 
Leb. What colour is it of? 10 
Ant. Of its oun colour too. 
Tis a ſtrange ſerpentt. 
"Ant. 'Tis fos And the tears of it are wet®, 
Ce. Will this defcription ſatisfy him? 
Ant. With the health that Pompey gives him, elle he is 
1 epicure. 
Hm. [ta Menas afide.] Go, g: fir w_— Tell neef 
"that : 2 5 | 


* Thee. beard . Bull, pyrniſilſes 4 4 a hy J * 
ramis for pyramid was in common, uſe in our authour's time. WY 
Biſhop" Corbet's Pads, 1647: 167 
Nor need the chancellor boaſt, -whoſe pyramic | 

Above the hoſt and altar reared is.” | 

From this word Shakſpeare'formed the Engliſh plural, puns 
to mark the indiſtinct pronunciation of a man Ay ' intoxicated, 
' whoſe tongue is now beginning to © ſplit what it ſpeaks.” In ower | 
places he has introdueed the Latin plural pyramides, which was col 

- antly uſed by our ancient writers. So, in this play: oy 

« My country's high pyramiles—**, 
Again, in Sir Aſton Cockain's Poems, 1658: 

Neither adviſe 1 thee to paſs the ſeas, 

4 To take a view of the pyramides.”* 

Again, in Braithwaite's Surv:y of Hiſtories, Wg n Tian . 
now for building a ſecond pyramides in the air.”  Matone. 

be tears of it are wet.) - - « Be your tears wet E: ſays Lear to 

Sordelia, Act IV. Scene vii. Matoxe, | 1 


r to 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 163 
Do as I bid you. Where s this cup I call'd for? 
Men, If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 
Riſe from thy ſtool. Gr n [4ſt | 
Pom. I thinks: thou n mad. The matter © | -" 
[riſes and pa ay abt 1 
Men. I hows ever held my. cap off to t 24 Wh 3 
P;m. Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith s elſe 
| to ſay !— W 
Be jolly, lords. wan I! 
Ant, Theſe clade. 1 od 
Keep off them, for you fink, 90 1540 
Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world ? ET; 
Pom. What ſay'ſt thou? 
len. Wilt thou be lord. of: the whole wh 1 Thars 
twice. 
Pom, How ſhall that be? 5 15 A: AHF. , A 
Men. But entertain it, | _— 
And, though thou. think me ones.” 1 am : he man. 
Will give thee all the world, 
Pom. Hatt thou drunk well ? e 
Men. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup e , 
Thou art, if thou dar ſt be, the earthly — BT nt 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky * 211 
Is thine, if thou wilt have it. 
Pom. Shew me which ways. ( | 
Men. Theſe three world-ſharers, theſe competitors 
Are in thy veſſel; Let me cut. the cable 9;  - = 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats : N 
All there is thine”, 
Pom. In this thou e have ** 


* — or fly inolipal) l. i. e. embraces. STEEVENS, | 
2 me cut the cable ;] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch 4 
No in the middeſt of the feaſt, when they fell to be merie with 
Antonius loue vato Cleopatra, Menas the pirate came to Pompey, Be 
and whiſpering in his eare, ſaid unto him: ſhall 1 cut the gables of 
the ankers, and make thee Lord not only of Sicile and Sardiviaz but 
of the whole gy js of Rome befides > Pompey having pawſed a 
while vpon it, at ength aunſwered him: thou ſhouldeſt haue done 
it, and neuer ha told it me, but now ve muſt content vs with 
that we have. As ſor my ſelfe, 1 Was neuer taught to breake my 
faith, nor to be counted a traitor.” STEEVENS. 
All there is thine.] All there, may mean all in the veſſel. srrxv. 
The modern editors read— All ben is thine. MALONE.. And 
ng . 


k > > 2 4 oat 3. ”y 2 


164 ANTONY AND CLEOPA TRA, 
And not have ſpoke on't ! In me, tis villany; 
In thee, ithad been good ſervice. Thou muſt know 
Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ;. ; 
Mine honour, it. Repent, that e'er thy tongue 
Hath ſo betray'd thine act: Being done unknown, 
I ſhould have found it afterwards well done; 
But muſt condemn it now. Deſiſt, and drink. 
Men. For this, | | [Afide. 
PII never follow thy pall'd fortunes? more. 
Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once tis offer'd, 
Shall never find it more. „ 
Pom. This health to Lepidus. 
Ant. Bear him aſtiore-—T'll pledge it for him, Pompey. 
Zno. Here's to thee, Menas. | 
Men. Enobarbus, welcome. 
Pom. Fill, till the cup be hid. 
Eno. There's a ſtrong fellow, Menas, 
[ Panting to the attendant who carries off Lepidus. 
Men. Why ? 5 
Eno. He bears | 
The third part of the world, man; See'ſt not? 
Men. IM third part then is drunk: Would it vere 
a 3, | | 
That it might go on wheels * 
Zno. Drink thou; increaſe the reels, 
Men. Come. a | | 
Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feaſt. 
Ant. It ripens towards it, —Strike the veſſels“, ho! 


2 -* pall'd fortunes —] Palled, is vapid, paſt its time of excel» 
lence ; palled wine, is wine that has loſt its original ſprightlineſs. 
l | | ouxsox. 
3 The third part then is drunk; Mould it were all, c.] The old 
copy reads=—The third part then be is drunk, &c. The content 
clearly ſhews that the tranſcriber's car deceived him, and that we 
mould read as 1 have printed it, —The third part then is _— : 
| Ie ALON [ 
'* That it might go on wheels ] © The World goes upon Wheels,” 
is the title of a pamphlet written by Taylor the WIR 5 
bra Da owe. 
# —Strike the veſſuls,) Try whether the caſks ſound as 7728 bs 
5 be ONNSON, 
believe, frite the veſſels means no more than chin the weſſels one 
againſt the other, as a mark of our mnanimity in drinking, as we nov 4), 
obink glaſſes, STEEVENS, 0 : | Here 


25 r= 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 165 
"Here is to Cæſar. N 

Cæſ. I could well forbear it. 

It's monſtrous labour, when Lwaſh my brain, 

And it, grows fouler. 

Ant. Be a child o' the time. 1 8 

Ceſ. Poſſeſs it, I'll make anſwer: but 1 had rather faſt 
From all, four days, than drink ſo much in obe. 

Eno. Ha, my brave emperor ! [zo Ant.] Shall we dance 


now . 
The Egyptian Bacchanals, and celebrate our drink 
Pom. Let's ha't, good ſoldier. | , fb 


Ant. Come, let's all. take hands; 

Till that the conquering wine hath Reep'd our ſenſe 

In ſoft and delicate Lethe. 

End. All take hands. — 

Make battery to our ears with the loud muſiek 

The while, Pl! place you: Then the boy ſhall ſing; 

The holding every man ſhall bear?, as loud 

As his ſtrong ſides can volly. | 8 
[Mufick plays, Enobarbus places them hand in hand. 


5 Thebolding every man. fall bear,] In the old editions: 
Tho holding every man ſball beat, 


holding. But how were they to bcat this with their /ides ? I am per- 
ſuaded, the poet wrote E 
Tbe bolding ev'ry man ſball bear, as loud 

As bis flrong ſides can volly. al 

The breaſt and fs are immediately concerned in ſtraining to ſing as 
loud and forctbly as a man can. 'TwroBALD. 4 

Mr. Theobald's emendation is very plaufible ; and yet beat I be- 
eve to have been the poet's word, however harſh it may appear 
at preſent, In X. Henry VIII. we find a fimilar expreſſion : 

let the muſick 4nock it.“ STEEVENS, 

The bolding every man ſbali beat, — Every man ſhall accompany the 
chorus by drumming on his ſides, in token of concurrence and ap- 
plauſe. Jon xSsOx. | 
Theobald's emendation appears to me ſo plauſible, and the change 
3 ſo ſmall, that I have given it a place in the text, as did Mr. Stee- 
vens iu his edition. | | 


pamphlet called The Serwingman's Comfort, 4to. 1598: -where 
a ſong is to he ſung, the wnder-ſong or holding whereof is, It is merrie 
in haul where beards wag all.” Marton. | 


SONG 


The company were to join in the burden, which the poet ſtiles, the 


The meaning of the holding is aſcertained by a paſſage in an old 
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5 O N G. 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
 Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eynes ; 

In thy vats our cares be droxun'd ; 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd ; 

Cup us till the world go round; | 

Cup us till the worldgo round ! 


Cæſ. What would you more ?—Pompey, good night, 
Good brother, | | 
Let me requeſt you off: our graver buſineſs 
Frowns at this levity.—Gentle lords, let's part ; 
You ſee, we have burnt our cheeks : ſtrong Enobarbe 
Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it ſpeaks : the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 


Antick'd us all. What needs more words? Good HP 
Good Antony, your hand. B 
Pom. I'll try you on the ſhore. P. 

Ant. And ſhall, fir : give us your hand. 5 : 

Pom. O, Antony, you have my fatker's houſe, — i 
But what ! we are friends : Come, down into the boat. Th 
Eno. Take heed you fall not. — | Me 

| [Exeunt, Por, Cs. Ax r. and Attendants Th 
Menas I'll not on ſhore. She 

Men. No, to my cabin. — | Pur 
Theſe drums !—theſe trumpets, flutes ! what 1— } 
Let Neptune hear me bid a loud farewel * 

. a 
OY | Ber 

6 —with pink eyne:] Dr. Johnſon, in his Dictionary ſays a ji Acq 
eye is a ſmall eye, and quotes this paſſage for his authority. Pint Cz; 
eyne, however, may be red eyes; eyes inflamed with drinking, art 
very well appropriated to Bacchus. So, in Julius Ceſar : 

« —ſuch ferret and ſuch ficry eyes.” 

Zo, Greene, in his Defence of Coney-catching, 1592: like apink E 
&y'd ferret:” Again, in a ſong ſang by a drunken Clown in Maria ſtruck 
and Sylla, T5945 --- | | | 9. 

Thou makeſt ſome to ſtumble, and many more to fumble Parthz 
And me have pinky eyae, moſt brave and jolly wine!“ 1 — 
vs | STEEVENG tainly 


as. 


To 


— 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 167 
To theſe great fellows : Sound, and be hang'd, ſound out. 
e | [A flouriſh of trumpets, wwith drums. 
Eno. Ho, ſays a- There's my cap. Ia 

"Men. Ho! TEA captain! Come! [ Excunt.. 


ACT III. 8 E681. 
A Plain in Syria. ot ns 


Enter VENTIDIUS, at after conqueſt, with S111us and other 
Romans, officers, and ſoldiers ; the dead body of Pacorus 


borne before him. 


Ven. Now, darting Parthia, art thou ſtruck*: and now 
Pleas'd fortune does of Marcus Craſſus death 
Make me re venger.— Bear the king's ſon's body 
Before our army: Thy Pacorus, Orod2s?, 
Pays this for Marcus Craſſus. 

Sil. Noble Ventidius, | 
Whilſt yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow .; ſpur through Media, 
Meſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither 
The routed fly.: ſo thy grand captain Antony, 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. 

Ven. O Silius, Silius, 
J have done enough: A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act: For learn this, Silius; 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Aequire too high a fame, when him we ſerve's away.. 
Cæſar, and Antony, have ever won 8 
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* —ſrut—] alludes to darting. Thou whoſe darts have ſo often 
ſtruck others, are ſtruck now thyſelf. JounsoN. 

? —Thy Pacorus, Orodes,] Pacorus was the ſon of Orodes, king of 
Farthia. STrrEveNns. IP \ =o 
' —when him we ſerve's azvay.] Thus the old copy, and ſuch cer- 
10 tainly was our authour's phraſeology. 80, in the Winter's Tale: 
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166 ANTON Y AND CLEOPATRA. 


More in their officer, than perſon: Soſſius, 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 


For quick accumulation of renown, 


Which he achiev'd by the minute, loſt his favour. 
Who does i' the wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain; and ambition, 
The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſs, 


Than gain, which darkens him. 


I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But *rwould offend him; and in his offence 
Should my performance periſh, 

Sil. Thou haſt, Ventidius, that, 


Without the which a ſoldier, and his ſword, 
Grants ſcarce diſtinftion?. Thou wilt write to Antony? 


Ven. I'Il humbly ſignify what in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How, with his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne'er-yet-beaten horſe of Parthia f 
We have jaded out oꝰ the field. 

Sil. Where is he now? | 1 

Ven. He purpoſeth to Athens: whither with what haſt 
The weight we muſt convey with us will permit, | 


We ſhall appear before him.—On, there; paſs along. 
WP 5 | | C Exeunt. 
F I. =. 


Rome. An Ante-chamer in Cæſar's Houſe. 


Enter Ac RIA, and ENOBARBUS, meeting. 


Agr. What, are the brothers partedg ? 
Eno. They have diſpatch'd with Pompey, he is gone 


] am appointed him to murder you,” : 
The modern editors, however, all read, more grammatically, 
when he we ſerve, &c. MaLoNE. . | 
2 — that, SL 5p 
without the wvhich a ſoldier, and his ſword, | 5 we 
Grants ſcarce diſtinction.] Grant, for afford. It is badly and ob- 
ſcurely expreſſed : but the ſenſe is this: Thou H that, Ventid 
which if thou didſt want, there would be no diftinftion between thee and thy 
fwoord, You would be both equally cutting and ſenſeleſs. This was wiſdom 
or knowledge of the world. Ventidius had told him the reaſons why 
he did not purſue his advantages: and his friend, by this compli 
ment, acknowledges them to be of weight, WARBURTON. The 


| The other three are ſealing. Octavia weeps | 

To part from Rome: Cæſar is ſad and Lepidus, 

Since Pompey's feaſt, as Menas ſays, is troubled 

With the green ſickneſs. I 

Agr. Tis a noble Lepidus. | N 

Eno. A very fine one: O, how he loves Cæſar ! Ds 

Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony! 

Eno. Cæſar? Why, he's the Jupiter of men. 

Agr. What's Antony? The god of Jupiter. 

Eno. Spake you of Cæſar? How“? the nonpargll ! 

Agr. O Antony! O thou Arabian birds: 

Eno. Would you praiſe Cæſar, ſay,—Cæſar.; go on 

fürt herr: N 

Agr. Indeed, he ply'd them both with excellent praiſes. 

Eno. But he loves Cæſar beſt ;—Yer he loves Antony: 

Ho! hearts, tongues, ſigures, ſcribes, bards, poets, 
cannot | 


Vol. XI. 4 Think, 


Hou ?] I believe, was here, as in another place in this play, 
printed by miſtake, for ho. i | . 
3 Arabian bird “] The phœntix. Jandsow. | 

4 —bards, poets, —] Not only the tautology of bards and poets, but 
the want of a correſpondent action for the po-f, whoſe buſineſs in 


paſſage, whick I know not how to mend. Jorns0N. 
l ſuſpect no fault. The ancient hard ſung his compoſitions to the 
harp; the poet only commits them to paper. Verſes are often cal- 


coining, is to make verſes. 8 

This puerile arrangement of words was much ſtudied in the age 
of Shakſpeare, even by the firſt writers. | 
Fo, in An excellent Sonnet of a Nymph, by Sir P. Sidney; printed 
in Enoland”s Helioon, 1614: ; | 
6 Vertue, beautie, and ſpeech, did ſtrike, wound, charme, 
„My heart, eyes, eares, with wonder, love, delight: 
« Firſt, ſecond, laſt, did binde, enſorce, and arme, EE 
* His works, ſhowes, ſutes, with wit, grace, and vowes-might 2 
* Thus honour, liking, truſt, much, farre, and deepe, 
* Held, pearſt, poſſeſt, my judgment, ſence, and will; 
„Till wrongs, contempt, deceite, did grow, ſteale, crecpe, 
% Pands, ſavour, faith, to breake, defile, and kill. - 
* Then griefe, unkindnes, proofe, tooke, kindled, taught, 
* Well grounded, noble, due, ſpite, rage, diſdaine: | 
© But ah, alas (in vaine) my mind, fight, thought, | 
© Doth him, hts face, his words, leave, ſhunne, refraine : 
For nothing, time, nor place, can looſe, quench, eaſe, 
Mine own embraced, ſought, knot, fire, ditcaſe,”” Sry. 
gap, in Daniel's 11th Soanct, 1594 * bn 

ct. Tot 
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the next line is only to number, makes me ſuſpect ſome fault in this 


led numbers, and to number, a verb (in this ſenſe) of Shakſpeare's 
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*70 , NTONY AND CLEOPATRA: 


Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho, 
His love to Antony. But as for Czſar, 
Kneel down, kneel:down, and wonder. 
Agr. Both he loves. 
Eno. They are his ſhards, and hetheirbeetles. 80, 
This is to horſe.— Adieu, noble Agrippa. ¶ Trum pels. 
Aer. Good fortune, wortliy foldier ; and farewel. 


Enter Cxsan, Ax roxv, Lripus, and Ocravx. 


"Mont. No further, ſir. 

Cæſ. You take from me a great part of myſellez 
Tſe me well in it.— Siſter, prove ſuch a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my fartheſt band” 
Shall paſs on thy approof.— Moſt noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſer 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded“, be the ram, to batter 
The fortreſs of it: for better might we 
Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 


This be not cheriſh'd. 
Ant. Make me not . 


In your diſtruſt. 
Cal. have ſaid. 
Ant. You ſhall not find, 
Though you be therein curious?, the leaft cauſe 


e Yet I will weep, vow, pray to cruell ſhe ; 
Flint, froth, difdaine, 3 weares, melts, and yields, we ſee.” 
Matrox, 
8 They are his ſhards, and he their beetle, ] i. e. They are the wing 
That raife this heavy lump inſet from the ground. 80, in Macht 
os the ſhard-borne. beetle.“ ST EEVENS. 
6 Yon tale from. me a great, part of myſelf : J So, in the Temps of: 
« have given you! here 4 third of my own life.” " STEEVENS 
So, in Troilus and Crefſida : 
"SEP have à kind o ſelf reſides i in you.“ Alen. 
7 —as my farts Pf bond) As Iwill venture the greateſt pledge a 
Sccurity, on the trial of thy conduct. Jouxsox.“ 
Band and Lond in our authour” 55 *tims were ſynonymous. Maron 
„ the cement of our love 
To ec it builded ] So, in our authour' S roth Sonnet ; 
« And ruind love, when it is built anew, - 
„% Grows fairer than at fi-ſt.” *MarLovwe, 
* therein cut jous,] i. e. ſerupulous. * in the Taming / lth 


rez. 


4 Fef ds l Gauner bY with you.” STEIVENS. Ti 
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For what you ſeem to fear: So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your ends! 

We will here part. | 

Ceſ. Farewell, my deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well. 
The elements be kind to. thee?, and make | 

Thy ſpirits all of comfort ! fare thee well. 5 
08a: My noble brother !— | | | 
Ant. The April's in her eyes; It is love's ſpring, 
And theſe the ſhowers to bring it on :—Be cheerful. 
084. Sir, look well to my huſband's houſe; and 


9 The elements be Lind, &c.] This is obſcure. It ſeems to mean, 
May the different elements of. the body, or principles of life, maintain ſuch 
proportion and harmony as may #eef, you cheerful. JouNSON. = 
The elements be kind, &c. I believe,means only, May the four elements, 
ef which this world is compoſed, unite their influences to make thee cheer ſul. 
There is, however, a thought which ſeems to favour Dr. John» 
ſon's explanation in The two noble Kinſmen by Fletcher, and Shak». 
ſpcare: x ES 
«& My precious maid, 
© Theſe beſt affections that the heavens inſuſe 
© In their beſt temper'd pieces, keep enthron'd A 
In your dear heart!“ - 
Again, in Twelfth Night: © 
. „Does not our life conſiſt of the four elements Faith, ſp> 
they ſay.” | 
485 3 which may ſerve in ſupport of mine: 
0 the hn | 
* That know not what nor why, yet do effect 
Rare iffues by their operance.” | 
Theſe parting words of Cæſar to his, ſiſter, may indeed mean no- 
more than the common compliment which the occaſion of her voy- 
r. age very naturally required. He withes that ſerene æreatber and prof= 
perous winds may keep ber ſpirits free from every apprehenſion that might diſ- 
turb or alarm them. STEEVENS, 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of this paſſage is too. profound to be. 
jaſt. Octavia was about to take a long journey both by land ard. 
by ꝛvater. Her brother wiſhes that both theſe elements may prove 
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rind to her; and this is all. So Caſſio ſays in Othello ; 

tc O, let the heavens | 

“Give him defence againſt the elements, 

For J have loſt him on a dangerous ſea,” Masow. | 
1 In the paſſage juſt quoted the elements muſt mean, not earth and 
Water, (which Mr. Maſon ſuppoſes to be the meaning here,) but. 

"diy and water; and ſuch, I think, (as an anonymous commentator 
tins alſo ſuggeſted) is the meaning here. The following lines in 
Triilus and Creſſida likewiſe favour this interpretation: 

00 anon behold 

The ftrong ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut 

. Boundin g between the tvs moiſt elements, 24 
Ta Aike Pexſcus' horſe.“ Matone. 
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272 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


.Ce/. What, Octavia? 

O08, I'll tell you in your ear. 

Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue: the ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at the full of tide, 

And neither way inelines. 

Eno. Will Cæſar weep? T Afede to Agrippe. 

Agr. He has a cloud in his face. . Fr 12 

Eno, He were the worſe for that, were he a horſe'; 

So is he, being a man. | 

Agr. Why, Enobarbus ? 

When Antony found Julius Cæſar dead, 
He cried almoſt to roaring : and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus ſlain. 

Eno. That year, indeed, he was troubled with a rheum; 
What willingly he did confound?, he watl'd:: 

Believe it, till I weep toos. 

Cæſ. No, ſweet Octavia, 

You ſhall hear from me ſtill ; the time ſhall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 

Ant. Come, ſir, come; . 
I'Il wreſtle with you in my ſtrength of love: 
Look, here I have you; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 

Cæſ. Adieu; be happy! 

Lep. Let all the number of the lun give light 


To thy fair way! 


Cæſ. Farewel, farewel:! 2 Ocaria, 
Ant. Fare wel ! T Trumpets found, Excut, 


T ere be a borſe;] A horſe is ſaid to have a cloud in his fact 
when he has a black or dark coloured ſpot in his forehead between 
his eyes. This gives him a ſour look, and being fuppoſed to in- 
N an ill temper, is of courſe regarded as a great blemiſh. 

STEEVENS. 


2 —hedid confound ] i. e. deſtroy. 
3 Believe it, till weep ton.] Beli ue it, (ara 8 that Ar- 
tony did fo, 1. e. that he wept over ſuch an event, till you ſee-me aveeping 
onthe ſame occaſion, when I Hull be ovliged to you for putting ſuch 4 cor. 
ſtruqt ion on my tears, evhich, in re cality, 25 bis) will he tears 2 Joy. i. 
TEE VE. 


SCENE 


4 


bay. had 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 7g 


S:0::E.N_K at 


Alexandria. 4 Room in the Palace. 
Enter CLEO?ATRA, CrarmTtan, Inas, and Aly x AS» 


Cleo. Where is the fellow 29 
Alex. Halt afeard to come. 7 0 
Ces. Go to, go to: Come hither, ſir. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Alex. Good majeſty, | 
Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleas'd. 

Cleo. That Herod's head 
Pll have: But how ? when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it. Come thournearr 
Me. Moſt practous majeſty, | 
Ch: Didit non bene!“ | 
Man | | 
Meſ. Ay, dread queen. 
Cleo. Where? 
Mef. Madam, in Rome | 
Llook'd her in the face; and ſaw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Cleo. Is ſhe as tall as mes? 
Meſ- She is not, madam,  _ © 
Cleo. Didſt hear her ſpeak ? Is ſhe ſhrill-tongu'd, or low 3 
Meſ. Madam, I heard her fpeak ; ſhe is low-voic'd. 
Clo. That's not ſo good ;—he cannot like her longs. 


. ſbe as tall as ne? &e, &c. &c.] This ſcene (ſays Dr. Grey) 
15 a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtion put by queen Elizabeth to fir 
James Melvill, concerning his miſtreſs, the queen of Scots. Who- 
ever will give himſelf the trouble to conſult his Memoirs, will pro- 
bably ſuppoſe the reſemblance to be more than accidental. 

| | STEEVENS. 
* That's not ſs good :—he cannot like her long.) Cleopatra perhaps does 
not MEAN That is not ſo good a piece of intelligence as your 
_ N 8 Dat, i. e. a low voice, is not ſo good as a facill 
That a low voice (on which our authour never omits to intro- 
ce an elogium when he has an opportunity, ) was net eſteemed 
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174 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
Char. Like her? O Ifis ! 'tis impoſſible, 
Cleo. I think ſo, Charmiian's Dull of tongue, 

d warfiſh !— 

What majelty is in her gait ? Remember, 

If &er thou look'dſt on majeſty. 
Meſ. She creeps ; 5 

Her motion and her ſtationꝰare as one: 

She ſhews a body rather than a life 3 

A ſtatue, than a breather. _ 
Cleo. Is this certain} ? 
Aze/. Or I have no obſervance. 
Char. Three in Egypt 

Cannot make better note. 
Cleo. He's very knowing . 

Ido perceive't: There's nothing in her yet: 

The fellow has good judgment. 

__ Char. Excellent. 
Cleo. Gueſs at her years, I pr'ythee. 
A7eſ. Madam, ſhe was a widow. 
Cleo. Widow ?—Charmian, hark. 
Ateſ. And ] do think, ſhe's-thirty, | | 
Cleo. Bear'ſt thou her face in mind? is. it long, or round! 
Mef. Round even to faultineſs. 
Cleo. For the molt part too, 

They are fooliſh that are ſo.— Her hair, what colour? 
Me. Brown, madam: And her forchead 


[5 


| ; 8 
by Cleopatra as a merit in a lady, appears from what ſhe adds at 
terwards,—* Dull of tongue, and dwarfiſh !“ If the words be under- | 
ſtood im tlie ſenſe firſt mentioned, the latter part of the line will be 
found inconſiſtent with the foregoing. > 

Perhaps, however, the authour intended no connexion between 
the two members of this line; and that Cleopatra, aſter a pauſe, 
ſhould exclaim He cannot like her, whatever her merits be, for 
any length of time, My firſt interpretation 1 believe to be the 
True one. | | VVT 

It has been juſtly obſerved that the poet had probably Queen 
Elizabeth here in his thoughts. The deſeription given of her by? 
contemporary about twelve years after her death, ſtrongly con- 
firms this ſuppoſition. * She was (ſays the Continuator of Stowes 
Chronicle, tall of flature, ſtrong in every limb and joynt, her fingen 
mall and long, her voyce loud and ſorill.” MALON E. as 

er ſtation] "Station, in this inſtance, means the ad of ſanding 
Sb, in Hamlet: . 
„% A fation like the herald Mercury.“ STEEVENS. hs 
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ANTONY: AND CEEOPATRA, 128 


Ks low as ſhe wou'd with 1t7. 
Clo. There's gold for thee. 2 
Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs. ill — 
Iwill -moloy thee back again; I ſind thee 1 he 
Moſt fic for bafinels. : Go, make thee ræad y: 
Our letters art arepar a” [Exit Meſſen zer 
Char. A rover man. | | PE 
Cleo. Trdeed. he is ſo: I repent me much, | 
Tha: ſo I harry'd hims. Why, methinks, by him- 
This creatures no ſuch thing. ' 
Char. Nothing, madam. FC | 
Clin. The man hath ſeen ſome majeſty, and ſhould know: - 
Clor. Hath he ſeen majeſty? Iſis elſe defend, _ 
And ſerving you ſo long! 7 20 18 , 
Cl:o. I have one thing more to aſk him yet, good Chax+ 
mian:— | . 1 
But *ri« no matter; thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where I wil! write: All may be well enough. - _ + 
Char. I warrant you, madam. * Eren. 


8 G E N M W 
Athens. A Room in Antony's Houſe,” | 


Ps 


Enter AnToxy, and OcTavia- 


Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that, —that* 
Were excuſable, that, and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, — but he hath wag'd 
New wars *gainſt Pompey ; made his will, and read 


% 4 


7 7 As loto as fhe ould wiſh it.] Low forcheads were in Shakſpeare's 
age thought a blemiſh. So, in the Tempeſt: © © | 1 75 
3 « On foreheads wvillainous low.” 5 
ou and She are not likely to have been confounded ; ot iſe 
we might ſuppoſe that our — wrote" e * 18 
6 0 ” ws pi with it. MartoNEe. 
% 1 harry'd him.] To harry, is tg uſe roughly. I meet with th 
word in The Downfall of Robert 22 Hane, re We 
Will larry me about inſtead of her.” SrEEVRNS. 
e in his Dior. 1617, explains the word thus: “To 
at 5 e 'y vexe.” Cole in his Engliſh Dior. 1676, interprets 
het: the word pulled, and in the ſenſe of pulled and Jugged about, 
delle ve the word was uſed by Shakſpeare. In a kindred'ſenſe it 
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To publick ear: | | 

Spoke ſcantly of me: when perforce he could not 

But pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickly 

He vented them: moſt narrow meaſure lent me: 

When the beſt hint was given him, he not took to, 

Or did it from his teeth. + La 

Oda. O my good lord, | 

Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 

Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 

If this diviſion chance, ne'er ſtood between, | 

Praying for both parts: The good gods will mock me 

| preſently, | | 
When I ſhall pray, O, 8/e/s my lord and huſband ! 

Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, | 

O, Bleſs my brother! Huſband win, win brother, 

Prays, and deſtroys the prayer ; no midway 

Twixt theſe extremes ar all. 

Alnt. Gentle Octavia, Es 

Let your belt love draw to that point, which ſeeks. 

Beſt to preferve it: If I loſe mine bonour, 

T lofe myſelf: better I were not yours, 

Than yours ſo-branchleſs*. But, as you requeſted, 

Yourſelf ſhall go between us: The mean time, lady, 
'}] raiſe the preparation of a war | | 

Shall ſlain your brotherz; Make your ſooneſt haſte z 
So your deſires are yours. „ 


is uſed in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: * Pyrrhns ſeeing his 
people thus troubled, and barried to and fro, &e. | | 
Sce alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: „ Tartaffare, T0 
Tib-baſte, to bang, to tugge, to hale, 7 barrie.” MaALoNE. 
9 be not took't,—] The old copy has—not Jco#'t. Corrected 
by Dr. Thirtby. Maron. | Cate De 
I Thanyours ſo branchleſs.] Old Copy—your. Corrected in theſe- 
cond folio. This is one of the many miſfakes that have ariſen from 
the tranſcriber's ear deceiving him, your ſo and yours ſo, being ſcarce- 
ly diſtinguiſhable in pronunciation, MaLoNE. | apc 
2 T'll raiſe the preparation of a war | . 
Shall ſtain your brother; i. e. ſhall ame or diſgrace him. 


OHNSON» 


I believe a line betwixt theſe two has been loſt, the purport of 
which probably was, unleſs Tam compell d in my own defence, 1 wil 6 
no act that ſhallſtain, &c. . 
Alfter Antony has told Octavia that ſhe ſhall be a mediatrix * 
tween him and his adverſary, it is ſurely ſtrange to add 
will do an act that ſhall diſgrace her brother. MArTrOoNE. 


Oda. 


„„ 


Seesen 


of the 
that no 
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022. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me moſt weak, moſt weak, 
Your reconciler3! Wars *twixt you twain would bes 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that ſlain men 
Should ſolder up the rift. | 

Ant. When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your diſpleaſure that way; for our faults 
Can never be ſo equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 
Chooſe your own company, and command what Coſt 
Your heart has mind to. | _ [Exeunts 


FTT 
The ſame. Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter ExoBAnBUs, and ERos, meeting. 


Eno. How now, friend Eros? 

Eros. There's ſtrange news come, ſir. 

Ano. What, man? 5 

Eros. Cæſar and Lepidus have made wars upon Pom 


ey. 
End. This is old; What is the ſucceſs ?' 

Eros. Cæſar, having made uſe of him in the wars 
gainſt Pompey, preſently denied him rivalitys ; would not 
let him partake in the glory of the action: and not reſting. 
here, accuſes him of letters he had formerly wrote to Pom 
pey; upon his own appeal®, ſeizes him: So the poor third 
is up, till death enlarge his confine. | 

Eno. Then, world, thou haſt a pair of chaps, no more; 
And throw between them all the food thou haſt, . 


3 Your reconciler !] The old copy has yov. This manifeſt error 
of the preſs, which appears to have ariſen from the ſame cauſe as 
that noticed above, was corrected in the ſecond folio. Maroxe. 
Mars 'twixt you twain would be, &c.] The ſenſe is, that war 
between Cæſar and Antony would engage the world between 
them, and that the ſlaughter would be great in ſo extenſive a com: 
motion. JouNSON. . 

* —rivality.] Equal rank. JonNsoN. | 

© Upon bis onon appeal, To appeal, in Shakſpeare, is to accuſe ; 
Cefar ſcized Lepidus without any other proof than Cæſar's accu- 


tion. JOHNSON, | | 
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They'll grind the one the other“. Where's Antony? 
Eros. He's walking in the garden thus; and ſpurns 

The ruſh that lies before him; cries, Fool, Lepidus ! 


7 Then, world, thou haſt a pair of chaps, no more; \ 
And throw between them all the food thou haſt, : 
They'll grind the one the other] The old copy reads: 
Then e thou haft a puir of chips, no more; 
And throw, &c. 
.... They'll grind the other. | | | 
The happy emendation, to which 1 have paid the reſpect that 
It merited by giving it a place in the text, was ſuggeſted by Dr. 
Johnſen. He explains the paſſage ſo amended, thus: „ Cafar 


and Antony will make war on each other, though they have the 


world to prey upon between them.” Though in general very te- 
Iuctant to depart from the old copy, I had not in the preſent in- 
ſtance any ſcruples on that head. The pailage, as it ſtands in the 
folio, is nonſenſe, there being nothing to which thu can be referred. 
Werl and would were eaſily confounded, and the omiſſion in the 
laſt line, which Dr. Johnfon has ſupplied, is one of thoſe errors 
that happen in almoſt every ſheet that paſſes through the preſs, 
when the ſame words are repeated near to each other in the ſame 
ſentence. Thus, in a note on Timon of Athens, p. $5, now before 
me, theſe words ought to have been printed: «© Dr. Farmer, how- 
ever, ſuſpects a quibble between honour in its common acceptation 
and Honour (i. e. the lordſhip of à place) in its legal ſenſe.” But the 
words —* in its common acceßtation and' were omitted in the prof 
ſheet by the compoſitor, hy his eye (after he had compoſed the firſt 
honour,) glancing on the laſt, by which the intermediate words were 
loſt. In the paffage before us, 1 have no doubt that the compoſi- 
tor's eye in like manner glancing on the ſecond the, after the firſt 
had been compoſed, the words now recovered were omitted. 50 
in Troilus and Creſſida, the two lines printed in Ttalicks, were omit- 
ted in the folio, from the fame cauſe: ; 

The bearer knows not; but commends ſelf 

« Ty offers eyes ; nor doth the eye itſelf, _ 

%% That moſ? pure ſpirit of ſ*nſe, bebold tifelf, 

« Not going from itſelf,” &c. : 

In the firſt folio edition of Hamlet, Act II. is the following pa- 
ſage : * I will leave him, a ſuddenly contrive the means of meeting fe- 
tbcen him and my daughter.“ But in the original quarto copy the 
words in the itafick character are omitted. The printer's eye, after 
the words 7 will leave him were compoſed, glanced on thefecond 
bim, and thus all the intervening words were loft. MALoNE. 

1 have lately Obſerved that Sir Thoinas' Hanmer had made the 
ſame emendation. As, in a ſubſequent ſcene, Shakſpeare, with 
alluſion to the trinmvirs, calls the world three-noo#d, fo he here 
ſu; poles it to have had three chaps.— No more does not ſigniſy no tage! 
but has the ſume meaning as if Shakſpeare had written—ard no more. 
Thou haſt now a pair of chaps, and o a pair. MALONE. And 
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And threats the throat of that his officer, | 


That murder'd Ponipey. 
Eno. Our great navy's rigg'd. 12 
Eros. For Italy, and Cæſar. More, Domitius“; 
My lord defires you preſently ; my news 
I might have told hereafter. | 
Eno. * Twill be naught: _ 
But let it be. Bring me to Antony. | 
Eris. Come, ſir. | [Exeunt 


8 R N 8:16 
Rome. £4 Room in Cæſar's Houſe. 
Emer CSA R, ACEA, and MECENAS. 


Cef. Contemning Rome, he has done all this: And more; 
In Alexandria, —here's the manner of it. 
the market-place?, on a tribunal filver'd, 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthron'd ; at the feet, ſat 
Crſarion, whom they call my father's ſon 
And all the unlawfyl iſſue, that their luſt _. 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the *ftabliſhment of Egypt; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia“, | 

ip ron: 2 Abſolute 


More, Damitius;] 1 have ſomething more to tell you, which 
might have told at firſt, and delayed my news. Antony requires 
your preſence, Jouxsox. | | | 

9 the market-place,—] So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. 
For he aſſembled all the people in the ſhow place, where younge. 
men doe exerciſe them ſelues, and there vpon a high tribunall fil- 
vered, he ſet two chayres of gold, the one for him ſelfe, and the 
otner for Cleopatra, and lower chaires for his children: then he 
openly publiſhed before the aſſembly, that firſt of all he did eſtabliſh 
Cleopatra gqueene of Egypt, of Cyprvs, of Lydia, and the lower 
Syria, and at that time allo, Cxſarion king of the ſame realmes. 
Ihis Cæſarion was ſuppoſed to he the ſonne of Julius Cæſar, who 
had left Cleopatra great with child. Secondly, he called the ſonnes 
he had by her, the kin 2s of kings, and gaue Alexander for his por- 
tion, Armenia, Media, and Parthia, when he had conquered the 
contry: and vnto Ptolemy for his portion, Phenicia, Syria, and 
Cilicia, STeevens. ; | 

For 752%, Mr. Upton, from Plutarch, has reſtored Zybia. 

JounsoNn, 
In 
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Abſolute queen. RED! 

Mec. This in the publick eye? 5 

Cæſ. I' the common ſhew- place, where they exerciſe. 
His ſons he there? proclaim'd, The kings of kings: 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he aſſign'd 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phœnicia: Se 

In the habiliments of the goddeſs Iſiss | 
That day appear'd ; and oft before gave audience 
As tis reported, ſo. 

Mec. Let Rome be thus 
e,, -- | | 

Agr. Who, queaſy with his inſolence 92 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 

Ce}. The people know it; and have now receiv'd 
,, | 

. Fer. Whom does he accuſe ? 

Caſ. Cæſar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius ſpoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the iſle : then does he ſay, he lent me 
Some ſhipping unreftor'd : laſtly, he frets, 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos'd ; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 

Agr. Sir, this ſhould be anſwer'd. 

Cæſ. Tis done already, and the meſſenger gone. 
J have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; 


In the tranſlation ſrom the French of Amyot, by Thomas North, 
in folio, 1579*, will be ſeen at once the origin of this miſtake — 
« Firſt of all he did eſtabliſh Cleopatra queen of Egypt, of Cyprus, 
of Lydia, and the Lower Syria.” FARMER. 

2 —he there] The old copy has iiber. The correction was made 
by Mr. Stecvens. MaLoxe. 

3 —tbe goddeſs Ths] So in the tranſlation of Plutarch : © Now for 
Cleopatra, ſhe did not onely weare at that time (but at all other 
times els when ſhe came abroad) the apparell of the goddeſſe lis, 
and ſo gaue audience vnto all her ſubjects, as a new Its.” | 
| | | . STEEVIEXS. 
Ilfind the character of this work pretty early delineated, 

« *Twas Greck at firſt that Greck was Latin made, 
« That Latim French, that French to Engliſh ſtraid: 
« Thus 'twixt one Plutarch there's more difference, 223 
„Than i' th' ſame Engliſhman return'd ſrom France. eeutic 
| | | - FARMER of Dr. 


That 6opy þ 
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That he his high authority abus'd, | . "EM 
And did deſerve his change; for what J have conquer'd, 
I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer'd kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 5 

Mec. He'll never yield to that. 1 25 

Caſ. Nor muſt not then be yielded to in this. 


Enter Octavia, 


: Bk 
08a, Hail, Cæſar, and my lord! hail, moſt dear Czfar ! 
Cef. That ever I ſhould call thee, caſt-away! | 
Oda. You have not call'd me ſo, nor have you' cauſe. 
Ceſ. Why have you ſtol'n upon us thus? You come not 
Like Cæſar's ſiſter : The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an uſher, and  -—- 
The neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear; the trees by the way, 
Should have borne men ; and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not: nay, the duſt 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your populous troops : But you are come 
A market-maid to Rome; and have prevented 
The oftentation of our love, which, left unſhewn 
Is often left unlov'd: we ſhould have met you 
By ſea, and land; ſupplying every ſtage 
With an augmented greeting. 
Oda. Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not conſtrain'd, but did it 
On wy free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal ; whereon, I begg'd 


His pardon for return. | 
Caſ. Which ſoon he granted, 
Being an obſtru@® *rween his luſt and him, 
Oda. Do not ſay ſo, my lord: 
Caf. J have eyes upon him 
And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now ? | 
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Feing an obſtruct—] i. e. © an obſtruction, a bar to the pro- 
ſecution of his wanton pleaſares with Cleopatra.“ I uſe the words 
of Dr. Warburton, by whom the emendation was made, The old 
topy has—alffrat, MALONE, 
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Oda. My lord, in Athens. 

Caf. No, my moſt: wronged ſiſter ; Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empire 
Up to a whore : who now are levying* 

The kings o' the earth for war®: He hath aſſembled 
Bocchus, the king of Lybia; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlagonia ; ; the Thracian king, Adallas « 
King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont; 

Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene ; Polemon and Amintas, 

The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, 

With a more larger liſt of ſeepters. 

Oda. Ah me, moſt wretched, 
That have my heart parted betwixt two ſriends, 6 
That do afflit each other! 

Cz/. Welcome hither : _ 
Your letters did withbold our breaking forth; 
Till we perceiv'd, both how you wer⸗ wrong-led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart; 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities: 
But let determin'd things to deſtiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to 3 
Nothing more: dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
To do you juſtice, make them miniſters? 


Of us, and thoſe that love you. 2 of comfort?; 1 
An 


5 —who now are levying] That is, which two perſons now are 
levying, &c. MALoONE. 

Mr. Upton remarks, that there are ſome errors in this enu- 
meration of the auxiliary kings: but it is probable that the authour 
did not much wiſh to be accurate. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Upton propoſes to read: 
« _-Polemon and Amintas 
« Of Lycaonia ; ; and the king of Mede. uh 
_ this obviates all impropricty. SYEEVENS. 

7 —them miniſters—-] Old Copy bis miniſters. Corrected by Mr. 
Capell. MALONE. 

8 —Beſt of confort;] Thus the original copy. 
particle, and, ſeems to favour the oldjreading. According te the 
modern innovation, Be of comfort, (which was introduced by Mr. 
_— it very awkwardly. Bg of comfort“ may . 


The connecting 


— , hy — 


Be 


4050 


Again, 


printed i. 


« 
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And ever welcome to us. | 

Agr.; Welcome, lady. 

ec. Welcome, dear madam. . 
Fach heart in Rome does love and pity you : 
Only the adukerous Antony, molt large 
In his abominations, turns you off; | 
And gives his potent regiment to a trulls, 
That noiſes it againft us. 

OHa. Is it fo, ſir? 

Caſ. Moſt certain. Siſter, welcome: Pray yen, 
Be ever known to patience: My deareſt ſiſter! [ Zxennt. 


3 'C E N EK. VIE 


Antony's Camp, near the Promontory of Actium. 
"I = 
Enter CLLkOPATRA, and ExoBARBUS. 


Clio. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 


Thou beſt of comforters J a phraſe which we meet with again in 4h 
Tempeſt « EN | | 
« Aſolemn air, and the 3% comforter 
«& To an unſettled fancy's cure?! 
Cæſar however may mean, that what he has juſt mentioned is the 
beſt kind of comfort that Octavia can receive, MALONE. 
9 --petent regiment to à trull,] Regiment, is, government, authority ; 
he puts his pozwer and his empire into the hands of a falfe woman. 
It may be obſerved, that frull was not, in our authour's time, a 
term of mere infamy, but a word of ſhght contempt, as zwench is now. 
8 . JokNsox. 
Trull is uſed in the Firſt Part of Xing Henry VI. as ſynonymous to 
burlot, and is rendered by the Latin word Scortum, in Cole's Diction- 
ary, 1659. — There can therefore be no doubt of the ſenſe in which 
it is uſed here. MalLONE. | 
Regiment 18 uſed for regimen or governarent by moſt of our ancient 
writers. The old tranflation of the Scholes Salernitana is called the 
Regiment of Helth. 
Again, in Spenſer's Zaery Queen; B. H. c. x: 
So when he had refign'd his regiment.” Z 
 Trull is not employed in an unfavourable ſenſe by G. Peele in the 
| SONg Of Coriden and Aelumpus, publiſhed in England's Helicon : 
When ſwaiaes ſweet pipes are puft, and 2rulls.are warme.“ 


Again, in Dametass Jigee in praiſe of his love, by John Wootton; 
piinted in the ſame collection: 


2 be thy mirth feene ; . ie To OV 3 
Heard to each ſwaine, ſeene to each ztrul/.” STEEvens. 


Zno. 


2 y A Me. I 7 | c 
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Eno. But why, why, why? | 
Cleo. Thou haſt forſpoke my being” in theſe wars; 
And ſay'R, it is not fit. . | | 
Eno. Well, is it, is it? toe 2: 2 5 
Cleo. If not, denounce't againſt usa, why ſhould not we 
Be there in perſon. | 1 8 | 
Eno. [ Afide.] Well, I could reply :S — 
If we ſhonld ſerve with horſe and mares together 
The horſe were merely loſt ; the mares would bear 
A ſoldier, -and his horſe. | 
Cleo. What isgtyouſay? ? 1 025 
Eno. Vour preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from his time, 
What ſhould not then be ſpar'd. He is already 
Traduc'd for levity; and 'tis ſaid in Rome, . 
That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. FLIER 2 
Cleo. Sink Rome; and their tongues rot, 
That ſpeak againſt us! A charge we bear i' the war, 
And, as the preſident of my kingdom, wil! 
Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it; 
I will not ſtay behind. „ 
Eno. Nay, I have done: Here comes the emperor. 
Enter AN rox, and CAxIDius. 
Ant. Is it not ſtrange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum, and Brunduſium, 


1 —forſpoke my being—] To. forſpeal, is to contradia, to ſpeak agairf, 
as forbid is to order negatively. JonxsON. 0 
Thus, in the Arraignment of Paris, 15 84: 
8 thy life forſpoke by love.“ 

To forſpeak has generally reference to the miſchiefs effected by 
enchantment. So, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News, *%——a witch, 
goſſip, to forſpeat the matter thus.” In Shakſpeare it is the oppo- 
ſite of beſpeak. STEEVENS. 

2 —denounc't againff us,] The old copy has — denounc d. For this 
ſlight alteration I am anſwerable. Mr. Tyrwhitt propoſed to read 
denounce, but the other is nearer to the original copy. Iam not 
however ſure that the old reading is not right. Aut denounc'd, 
Tf there be no particutar denunciation againft me, zwhy ſtould wwe not be there 
in perſon ® There is however, in the folio, a comma after the word 
not, and no point of interrogation at the end of the ſentence ; which 
favours the emendation now made, MaALone, | 1 

x | Y EE 6 
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He could ſo quickly cut the Ionian fea, _ 
And take in Toryne%?— You have heard on't, ſweet 2 
Cleo. Celerity is never more admir'd. 
Than by the negligent. | | 
Ant. A good rebuke, bY acts 118 
Which might have well becom'd-the beſt of men, 
To taunt at ſlackneſs. —Canidius, we | 
Will fight with him by ſea. 
Cleo. By ſea ! What elſe? 
Can. Why wilk my lord do ſo? 
Ant. Tor that he dares us to't. | 
Env. So hath my lord dar'd him to ſingle ſight. 
Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 
Where Cæſar fought with Pompey : Bur theſe offers, 
Which ſerve not for his vantage, he ſhakes off; 
And fo ſhould you. Ba | 
Eno. Your ſhips are not well mann'd : 
Your mariners are muleteers4, reapers, people 
Ingroſs'd by ſwift impreſs ; in Cæſar's fleet 
Are thoſe; that often have *gainſt Pompey fought *. 
Their ſhips are yares; yours, heavy: No diſgrace 
Shall fall you for refuſing him at ſea, 
bing prepar'd for land. | 
Ant. By ſea, by ſea. : 
Eno. Moſt worthy ſir, you therein throw away 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land ; 
Diftra& your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 
Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forego: 
The way which promiſes aſſurance ; and 
Cire up yourſelf merely to-chance and hazard, 


* 


And take in Toryne.] To iale in is to gain by conqueſt. Srxxv. 

2 Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, &c.] The old copy has 
militers, The correction was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
It is confirmed by the old tranſlation of Plutarch: — for lacke of 
watermen his captains: did prefſe by force all ſortes of men out of 
Grzce, that they could rake up in the field, as travellers, muliters, 
reapers, harveſt- men, &. Maliter was the old ſpelling of muleteer. 

8 | A ; MALONE. 

5 Their ſhips are yare ; yours heavy :—] So, in ſir Thomas North's 
Plutarch Cæſar's ſhips were not built for pomp, high and 
great, &e. but they were light of garage. Yare generally ſignifies, 
dextrous, manageable, STEEVENS, . | 


From 
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From firm ſecurity. 
Ant. VII fight at ſea. 1 
Cleo. J have ſixty ſails, Cæſʒqar none better. 
Ant. Our overplus of ſhipping will. we burns 
And, with the reſt full-man'd, from the head of Actium 
Beat the approaching Cæſar. Bur if we fail, 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


We then can do't at land. Thy buſineſs? 
Meſ. The news is true, my lord: he is deſeried: 

Cæſar has taken Toryne. = 
Ant. Can he be there in-perſon ? 'tis impoſhble ; 

Strange, that his power ſhou}d be®.—Canidius, 

Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 

And our twelve thouſand horſe: We l to our ſhip 5- 


Enter a Soldier. 


Away, 22 now, worthy ſoldier? 
Sold, O noble emperor*, do not fight by ſea; 
Truſt not to rotten planks : Do you miſdoubt 


Strange, that bis power ſvould be.] It is ſtrange that his fetur 
ſhould be there. So afterwards in this ſcene: | 
« His power. went out in ſuch diſtraction, as 
« Beguil'd all ſpies,” | | 
Again, in our authour's Rape. Tucrece: 
« Before the which was drawn the power of Greece.” 
4 „55 | Maroxk. 
7 —my Thetis “] Antony addreſſes Cleopatra by the name of this 
ſea-nymph, becauſe ſhe had juſt promiſed him aſſiſtance in his naval 
expedition. STEEVENS. . 
s O noble emperor, c.] So, in the old tranſlation- of Plutarcb. 
« Now, as he was ſetting his men in order of battell, there was 4 
captaine, & a valliant man, that had ſerued Antonius in many bat- 
tells & conflicts, & had all his body hacked & cut: who, as Anto- 
nius paſſed by him, eryed out vnto him, and ſayd: O, noble em- 
peror, how commeth it to paſſe that you truſt to theſe-vile brittle 
ſhippes ? what, doe you miſtruſt theſe wounds of myne, and this 
ſword? let the Egyptians and Phenicians fight by ſea, and ſet vs 
on the maine land, where we vſe to conquer, or to be ſlayne on ves 
feete Antonius paſſed by him; and ſayd nener a word, but or 
beckonedto him with his hand and head, as though he willed him 
to be of good corage, although indeede he had no great corage Howe: 
felfc,” STEEVEN | | OOTY Thi 


* 
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This ſword, and theſe my wounds? Let the Egyptians, 
And the Phœnicians, go a ducking; we | 
Have usꝰd to conquer, ſtanding on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 

Ant. Well, well, away. 


[ Exeunt ANTONY, CL ROA TRA, and ENOBAR ZUB. 


Sold. By Hercules, I think, I am i' the right. _ 
Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on'tꝰ: S0 our leather's led, 
And we are women's men. 
Sold. You keep by land | 
The legions and the horſe whole, do you not ? 
Can, Marcus Octavius, Marcus Juſteius, 
Publicola, and Cælius, are for ſea: 
Bat we keep whole by land. This ſpeed of Czfar's 
Carries beyond belief. | 
Sold. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch diſtractions“, ay 
Beguil'd all ſpies. 
Can, Who's his lieutenant, hear you? 
Sold. They ſay, one Taurus. | 
Can. Well I know the man. 


Emer a Meſſenger, 


Miſ. The emperor calls Canidius. : 
Can. With news the time's! with: labour; and throws 
forth, e 
Each minute, ſome: |  [Erxeunts 


By Hercules, I think, Tam i the rigbi. | 
Can. Soldier, thou art; but his whole action grows 
Not in the power on't :] That is, his whole conduct becomes 
ungoverned by the right, or by reaſon. Jounsov. 

I think the ſenſe is very 3 and that Canidius means to 
ſlay, His whole conduct in the war is not founded upon that which 
is his greateſt ſtrength, (namely his land force, ). but on the caprice oi 
2 woman, who wiſhes that he ſhould. fight by ſea: Dr. Johnſon 
refers the word on't to ri ght in the preceding ſpeech I apprehend, it 
een to action in the ſpeech before us. MALoNE. 

—difradtions,—) Detachments; ſeparate bodies. JoHNsON. 
. The word is thus uſed by fir Paul Rycaut in bis Maxim: of Tur- 
% Felity: *—and not ſuffer his affections to wander onother wives, 
laves, or diſtractions of his love. STECYENS, 
SCENE 
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5 CE N E VIII. 
A Plain near Actium. 


Enter CæsaRx, Taurus, Officers, and others: 


Caf. Taurus,. 
Taur. My lord. 5 * | 
Cæſ. Strike not by land; keep whole: provoke not 
battle, as | 
'Till we have done at ſea. Do not exceed 
The preſcript of this ſcrowl : Our fortune lies 205 
- Upon this jump. [Exeunt, 


Enter AnTony and EXNOBARBUS. 


Ant. Set we our ſquadrons on you' fide ©? the hill, 
In eye of Cæſar's battle; from which place 
We may the number of the ſhips behold, 3 
And ſo proceed accordingly, [Exit 


Enter Caxipius, marching wvith his land army one away over 
the flage; and Taurus, the lieutenant of Cæſar, the 
other way... After their going in, is heard the naiſe of 
ſea-fight. 


Alarum. Re-enter EX0B3AR3BUS. 


Eno. Naught; naught, all naught! I can bebold no 
longer: | | | 
The Antoniad?, the Egyptian admiral, -- 
With all their ſixty, fly, and turn the rudder ; 
To ſee't, mine eyes are blaſted. 


e Enter ScAkus. 
| 5 Sear... Gods, and goddeſſes, 


All the whole ſynod of them! 
5 Eno. What's thy paſſion ? | 


— 


5 8 N 2 The Antoniad, &c.] which : Plutarch ſays, was the name of 
Elcopatra's ſhip. Porr. . 


Scar. 
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rar. The greater cantleof the world is loſt 
With very ignorance 3 we have kiſs'd away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Eno, How appears the fight? 

Scar. On our ſide like the token'depeſtilence, 
Where death is ſure. Yon” ribald- rid nag of Egypts, 
Fo 1 „es 


3 The greater eant le-] A piece or lump.” Porr. 

Cantle is rather a corner. Cæſar in this play mentions the three» 
vol d wworld, Of this triangular world every triumvir had a corner. 

| | N | JouNso. 

The word is uſed by Chaucer in the Xzight's Tale, late edit. v. 
3010: | | | | 
RT Of no partie ne cantel of a thing.“ ST1EEVENS. 

4 —folen'd—] Spotted. JOHNSON. g POT. 

The death of thoſe viſited by the plague was certain, when par- 
-ticular eruptions appear'd on the ſkin ; and theſe were called God's 
tokens. So, 1n the comedy of Two wiſe Men and all the reſt Fools, in 
ſeven acts, I619 : © A will and a tolling bell are as prefent death 
2s God's tokens.” EV 2 75 Ep 
Again, in Herod and Antipater, 1622 f we bee 

„His ſickneſs, madam, rageth like a plague, 
« Once ſpotted, never cur d.“ | O 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : | CT TE nn 
« For the Lord's tokens on you both I ſce.” STEEveNs. 

5 Yor ribald-11d nag of Egypt,] The word in the old copy is ri- 
baudred, I have adopted the happy emendation propoſed by Mr. 
Steevens. Rilaud was only the old ſpelling of ribald; and the mif- 
print of red for rid is eaſily accounted for. Whenever by any neg- 
ligence in writing a dot is omitted over an i, compoſitors at the 
prels invariably print an e. Of this I have had experience in many 
ſheets of the preſent work, being very often guilty of that negligence 
which probably produced the error in the patlage before us. In 
our author's own edition of his Rape of Lucrece, 1594, I have lately 
obſcrved the ſame errour: "i | | 

« Afflit him in his bed with bed- red groans.” 
Again, in Hamlet, 1604, Signat. B. 3. [AQ I. ſc. ii.] 

„ Who impotent, and bed- red, ſcarcely hears 
“ Ofthis his nephew's purpoſe.” 


$55; 


bald, Scarus, I think, means the lewd Antony in particular, | 


not © every lewd fellow,“ as Mr. Steevens has explained it. 

| r er TOO 

A ribald is alewd fellow. So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592; 

” that injurious ribell that attempts | 

* To vyolate my dear wyve's chaſtity.” 

Again: 5 | 

* Injurious ſtrumpet, and thou riba/d knave.” - - » 

| Riballred, the old reading, is, 1 believe, no more than a corrup- 

don. Shakſpeare, who is not always very nice about his verſifica- 
don, might have written: 


« Ten 
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Whom leproſy ofertake®! i“ the midſt oꝰ the. fight, 

When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd, 
oth as the ſame, or rather ours the elder.— 

The prize upon her“, like a cow:in June, 

Hoiſts ſails, and flies. 
Eno. That I beheld: 


Mine eyes did ſicken at the ſight, and could not 
Endure a further view. | | 
Scar. She once being loof'd, e 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 


„ Yor ribald-rid nag of Egypt,. 5 
i. e. Yon ſtrumpet, who is common to every wanton fellow, 
At appears however from Barrett's Alvearie, 1580, that the word 
was ſometimes written ribaudrovs. STEEVENS, . 
Ribaudrous is inſerted in Barret's Alvearie as an adjective, not a 
ſynonymous to ribud or ribald: which, however it may have been 
. occaſionally vſed- in poetry, appears to have been a ſubſtantive, 
The article in the Alvearie is: A ribaudrous and filthie tongue. 
Os obfcznum.'”” MALONx. e 
I believe we ſhould read -a g. What follows ſeems to prove it: 
ce She once being looſt, | | | 
« The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
4 Claps on his ſea-wing.—. TrRwWUITTr. 
The brize, or œſirum, the fly that ſtings cattle, proves that ry 
is the right word. Jonns0N. | | 
mom leproſy o ertate I] Leproſy, an epidemical diſtemper of the 
nr” ; to which Horace probably alludes in the controverted 
ae ; 
% Contaminato cum grege turpium 
'« Morbo virorum. JOHNSON. | 
' Leproſy was one of the various names by which the Zues vereres 
Was diſtinguiſſied. 80, in Greene's Diſputation between a He Coney 
eatcher and a Sbe Coneycateber, 159% : © Into what jeopardy a man 
wilt thruſt himfelffor that he loves, although for his ſweete villanic 
he be brought to loathſome leproſie.” STEEvens. | 
Pliny, who ſays, the zvbite leproſy, or clepbantigſis, was not ſeen in 
Italy before the time of Pompey the Great, adds, it is “ a peculiar 
maladie, and naturall to the Egyptians ; but looke when any of their 
kings fell into it, woe worth the ſubjects and poore people: for 
then were the tubs and bathing veſſels wherein they ſate in the 
baine, filled with men's blond for their cure.“ Philemon ' Holland's 
Tranfation, B. XXVI. c. 1. Reev. 
7 The brize pon her, —] The brize is the gad. Hy. So, in Spenſer y 
6 a brize, a ſcorned little creature, 
« Through his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten.” 
; | STEEVExs. 
being loof'd,] To l is to bring a ſhip cloſe to the wind. This 
preſſion; is in the old trarfl tion of Plutarch. STEzvENS. ol 
| N js * ape 
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Claps on his ſea-· wing, and like a doating mallard, | 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 
1 never ſaw an action of ſuch ſhame ; 
Experience, manhood, 8 ne' er before 
Did violate ſo itfelf, 
Eno. Alack, alack ! 
Emer Ca xi tus. 
Can. Our fortune omthe ſea is out of breath, 
And ſinks moſt lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himſelf, it had gone well: 
O, he has given example for our flight, 
Mloſt groſsly, by his own. 
Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts ? Why chen, good night 
D Lade. 
Can. Towards Peloponneſus are they fled. 
Scar. Tis eaſy to't ; and there Þ will attend 
What further comes. 
Can. To Cæſar will-Irender 
My legions, and my horſe ; ſix kings already 
Shew me the way of yielding. 
£nos I'll yet follow 
The wounded-chance-of Antony, r my reaſon 


bits in the wind againſt me. F. 


8&Ca K-65 26 
Alexandria. 4 Room in the A 
Enter Avro 1 Attendants... 


Ant. Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon't, 


* The wounded chance-of Antony, —] I know not whether the au- 


hour, who loves to draw his images from the ſports of the field, 
might not have written: 


The wounded chaſe of Antony, 


The alluſion is to a deer wounded and chaſed, whom all other 


deer avoid. IT vill, ſays Enobarbus, follow Antony, though chaſed 
and <oounded— The common reading, however, may very well ſtand. 
OHNSON. 
The Se chance of Antony, is a phraſe nearly of mes im- 
Port as the broken fortunes of Antony, The old reading is indypetably 
the true one. So in the fifth Act: 
„Or I ſhall ſhew the cinders of my ſpicit, 
Through the aſheb of my chance.” MALONE, 
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It is aſnam'd to bear me Friends, come hither ; 
J am ſo lated in the world *, that 1 

Have loſt my way for ever: I have a ſhip 
Laden with gold; take that, divide it; "hos 

And make your peace with Cæſar. 

Att. Fly! not we. 

Ant. J have fled myſelf ; and have inſtrudted cowards 
To run, and ſnhew their ſhoulders. —Friends, be gone; 
J have myſelfreſolv'd upon a courſe, 

Which has no need of you; be gone: 
My treaſure's in the harbour, take it.— 0, 


1 fellow d that I bluſh to look upon: 0 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white T 
Reprove the brown for raſhneſs, and they them D 
For fear and doating —Friends, be gone; you ſhall | 
Have letters from me to ſome friends, that will | 
Sweep your way for you. Pray you, look not ſad, 
Nor make replies of lothneſs : take the hint 
Which my deſpair proclaims ; let that be left 4 
Which leaves itſelf? : ro the ſea fide ſtraightway : 25 
J will poſſeſs you of that ſbip and treaſure. _ ney 
Leave me, I pray, a little: pray you now: ws 
Nay» Co ſo 3 for, indeed, I have loſt 3 Te 
Therefore I pray you: :*—PIl ſee you by and by. 
#nter Ex0s, and CLEO AT RA, led by Cranutan and 1 
IRAs. 1005 
Eros. 2 gentle madam, to him :—Comfort him. 
| Th. 
Lt lated in the 2vorld —] Alluding to a benighted * dk 
a 
so, in Maclelb, Act IM: 3 
« Now fours the lated traveller apace,” STEEVENS. 
2 that be teft © * % 93 
Which leaves itſelf ; | Old copy—let them, &c. Corrected by! 
bet gr MALONE. than fe 
3 —T've hoft command, Tam not maſter of 1 own emotions. one's 
ee 0 C 
Surely, he rather means, I intreat you to leave me, becaule! D. 
have loſt all power to command your abſcnce. STEEVENS. 5 — * 
* ——=T have loft command, of his li 


Therefore I pray you.] Mr. Steevens is certainly right. So, 1 0 
X. Richard III. 
9”, MALONE, 


6 
& Tell her, the king, chat may auen d, entreats, 10 4 
_ 8 
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Tras. Do, moſt dear queen. ö IST | | 
Char. Do! Why, what elſe? _ 

Cleo. Let me fit down. O Juno ! 

Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 

Eros. See you here, ſir? | | 

Ant. O fye, fye, fre. e eee e 
Char. Madam. g . | 

Jras. Madam; O good empreſs !—- 

Eros. Sir, fir,— — 5 , dige Tt 
Ant. Ves, my lord, yes; — He, at Philippi, kepft 

His ſword even like a dancers ; while I ſtruckk 

The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and *twas I, 

That the mad Brutus endeds: he alone 7 < 

Dealt on lieutenantry®, and no practice had 


Vol. XI. K fs In 


4 - He, at Philippi, kept © EN LT DOSS. 

His feword even like a dancer —1 J believe it means that Cæſar 
never offered to draw his ſword, but kept it in the ſeabhard, like 
one who dances with a fword on, which was formerly the cuſtom iu. 
England, There is a ſimilar allufion in Titus Aridronicus, Ack II. ſc 
1 N 

« — —our mother, unadvis'd, 58870 | 

“ Gave you a dancing rapier by your fide.” SrEEvx xs. 
That Mr. Steevens's explanation is juſt, appears from a- paſſkge. 
in All's Well that Ends Well, Bertram, lamenting that he is kept 
from the wars, ſays, | rk iro; OS e 

4 ſhall ſtay here the forehorſe to a ſmock, 

« Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 

« Till honour be bought up, and no /t worn, 

« But one to dance with.” 15 „ 

The word worn ſhews that in both paſſages our authour was 
thinking of the Engliſh, and not of the Pyrrick, or the Moriſco, 
dance, (as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſed,) in which the fword was not 
worn at the fide, but held in the hand with the point upward. 


| MaLoNE. 
5 wand b 7, : 

That the mad Brutus ended :] Nothing can be more in character, 
than for an infamous debauched tyrant to call the heroick love of 
one's _— and publick liberty, madneſs. WARBURTON. 

de alone . 

Dealt on lientenantry,] Dealt on lientenantry, I believe, means on- 
V,efought by proxy, made war by his lieutenants, or, on the ſtrength, 
of his lieutenants, Sv, in the counteſs of Pembroke's Antonie, 1595 5 

„ Caſſius and Brutus ill betid, 

* March'd againſt us, by us twice put to flight, 
But by my ſole conduct: for all the time, 

* Cxſar heart-ſick with fear and feaver lay," 


\ 


T's 
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30, in the Roaring Girl, 1611: 


An the life of Antony Shakſpeare found the following paſlage: 
= —they were always mare fortunate when they made warre by ther 
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In the brave ſquares of war : Yet now—No matter. 
Cleo. Ah, and by. 1 0 | 
Eros. The queen, my Jord, the queen. 

Tras. Go to him, madam, ſpeak to him ; 

He is unquality'd? with very ſhame. 6 
Cleo. Well then, —Suſtain me :—O ! 5 
Eros. Moſt noble fir, ariſc; the queen approaches; 

Her head's declin'd, and death will ſeize her; but 

Your comfortꝰ makes the reſcue. | 
Ant. I have offended reputation; 

A moſt unnoble ſwerving. 
£&ros. Sir, the queen. 


Au. O, whither haſt on led me, Egypt ? See, 


To deal on any thing, is an expreſſion often uſed in the old plays, 


« You will deal upon men's wives no more.“ 
Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, &c. by Naſhe, 1596: 
* At Wolfe's he is billeted, ſweating and dealing upon it moſt inten- 
tively. Again, in Qrzhelle : ä | 
.* Upon malicious bravery doſt thou come, 
« 'To ſtart my quiet.” 
Again, in Xing Richard III. 0 | 
are they that 1 would have thee deal upon.” STEEVENS. 


Acutenantt, than by themſelves; which fully explains that before 
us. BORES. Eon 

The ſubſequent words alſo—-< and no practice had, &c. ſhow 
that Mr. .Steevens has rightly interpreted this paſſage. The phraſe 
to deal on is likewiſe found in Pierce Pennyleſſe bis ſupplication to the De 
vil, by T. Naſhe, 1592. When dice, luſt, and drunkeuneſs, a 
have dealt upon him, if there be never a plaie for him to go to ſa 
his penie, he ſits melancholie in his chamber.” MaATLOxE. 

7 He # unquality-d— 1 fuppoſe ſhe means, he is unſoldierel, 
Quality in Shakſpearc's age was often uſed for prof on. It has, | 
think, that meaning in the paſſage in 0:5<//o, in which Deſdemont 
expreſſes her defire to accumpany the Moor in his military ſervice; 

My heart's ſubdued 

% Even to the very quality of my lord.” MaALONE. 
8 __death will ſeize her; but 5 i 
1wwr cemfart, &c.] But has here, as once before in this plays 
the force of except, Or unleſs. JOUNSON, _ Lo be 3 9 
I rather incline to think that but has here its ordinary ſigniſication Tech, 

4 


cceivi 


If it kad been uſed for unieſs, Shakſpeare would, I conceive, have 
written, according to his uſual practices, make, MALONE. | 


— 


A. 
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How I convey my ſhame? out of thine eyes, 
By looking back on what I have left behind 
Stroy'd in diſhonour. | 
Cleo. O my lord, my lord! -  -_ - - 
Forgive my fearful ſails ! I little thought, 
You would have follow'd. 3 
Ant. Egypt, thou knew'ſt too well, | 
My heart was to thy rudder ty'd by the ſtrings', 
And thou ſhould'ſt tow* me after: O'er my ſpirit 
Thy full ſupremacy® thou knew'ſt 3 and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me. 5 
Cleo. O, my pardon. 
Ant. Now I muſt | 
To the young man ſend humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the ſhifts of lowneſs; who 
With half the bulk o' the world play d as I pleas'd, 
Making, and marring fortunes. You did know, 
How much you were my conqueror; and that 
My ſword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cauſe. | 
Cl:o. Pardon, pardon. | 
Ant. Fall not a tear, I ſay; one of them rates 
All that is won and loſt* : Give me a kiſs; 
Even this repays me. We ſent our ſchool-maſter, 
Is he come back? — Love, 1 am full of lead: | 
Some wine, within there, and our viands :—Fortune knows, 
WeZorn her moſt, when moſt ſhe offers blows. | Zxeunt. 


9 How I convey my Shame] How, by looking another Way, 1 

withdraw my ignominy from your light. Joakxs0N. 7 

= —ty'd by the Atrings, ] That is, by the heart. firing. Jounson. 

So, in the Tragedie of Antonie, done into Englith by the cbunteſe 

ol Pembroke, 1595: 875 

„ ＋ as if his ſoule 

Unto his ladies ſoule had been enchained, 

“He leſt his men.” Sre EVEN. | | | 

, | >foulditow—] The old copy has—ſhould'ſt fow te. This 

| one of the many corruptions occaGoned by the tranſctiber's ear 

7 The correction was made ** Mr. Rowe. 2 7 *. 
uli ſupremat OH — T he fuli— rrected b F. 

Theo, ro] IP POP % h wy : $ 

Tone of them rates | | 

All that is won and loſt :] So, in Macbeth: 

When the battle's 4% and won,” MALONE, 


.xancan ſca, which is ſometimes called mare magnum. Fliny 755 
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So C E N E. X. 


| 
Czſar's Camp, m Egypt. I 
Enter CæsaR, DolLABTLTA, Thyrtvss5, and Othert, A 
Cæſ. Let him appear that's come from Antony,— 8⁰ 
Know you him FFP T 
Dol. Cæſar, tis his ſchooſmaſter®: e N 
An argument tharhe is pluck'd, when hither 
Me ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing, *© II 
Which had ſuperfluous kings for meſſengers, Ot 
Not many moons gone by. BY 4 Fri 
Enter Ambaſſador from Antony. dj 
, * d 4 ; F 
Cæſ. Approach, and ſpeak. 2 ( 
Amb. Such as J am, I come from Antony, To 
J was of late as petty to his ends . Fro 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf * - ER Ane 
Jo his grand ſea7. e Fro: 
N oy Int 
| ESE 1 5 2 80 | The 
5 —Thzreus—) In the old copy always Ti las. STEVENS: Mak 
bis ſchoolmaſter :] The name of thas perſon was Eipbrouiui. Will 
| | | *  STEEVEND 7 
He was ſchoolmaſter to Antony's children by Cleopatra. 
| Maloxr. 
7 —as petty to his ends, 1 
As is the morn=dexwv on the myrtle af Nd it, 
| To his grand ſea.] Thus the old copy. To wheſe grand ſea? l p. 89. 
know not Perhaps we rſliould gad. of Pal 
To this-grand ſea. 5 . | yet an 
We may ſuppoſe that the ſea was within view of Cæſar's camp, which 
and at no great diſtance. TY AWIIT T. ws: the ſe; 
The modern editors arbitrarily read: the grand ſea. 6185 8 
believe the old reading is the true one. His grand ſea may mean 2 
has full tide of proſperity. So, in the Twvo Noble Kinjmen by Fletcher: | 
2 though l know 13 5 80, 
His ocean needs not my poor drops, yet they 
« Muſt yield their tribute here.“. 
There is a play- houſe tradition that the firſt act of this play was , ; 
written by Shakſpeare. Mr. Tollet offers a further explanation 0 — 
the change propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt: “ Alexandria, towards 71 
which Cæſar was marcking, is ſituated on the coaſt of the Meditet- a 
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Ceſ. Be it ſo; Declare thine office. 5 
nd. Lord of his fortunes. he ſalutes thee, and 6 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, . 
He leſſens his requeſts; and to thee ſues | | 
Jo let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: 'This for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs; 
Submits her to thy might; and of thee eraves 
The circle of the Ptolemies*for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace - | 5 
Ce}. For Antony,--.. 1 
T have no ears to his requeſt. The queen 
Of audience, nor deſire, thall fail; ſo he 
From Egypt drive her all-diſgraced fried, Bl 
Or take his life there: This if ſhe, perform, IS 
She ſhall not ſue unheard. So to them both. 
Amb. Fortune purſue Heel! in kr 
Ceſ. Bring him through, the bands. ¶Zxit Ambaſſador: - 
To try thy eloquence, now tis time: Diſpatch! 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promiſe, [io Thyreus. 
And in our name, what ſhe requires; add more 
From thine invention, offers : women are not, 
In their beſt fortunes, ſtrong; but want will perjure 
The ne'er-touch'd veſtalꝰ: ry thy cunning, Thyreus; 
Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 
Will anſwer as a law. ie . 


Thyr. Cæſar, J go. 


it, © inmenſa æguorum vaſtitat. may add, that ſir John Mandevite, 
p. 89. calls that part of the Mediterranean which waſhes the coaſt 
of Paleſtine, the grete ſee.” The paſſage, however, is capable af 
yet another explanation. His grand n may mean the fea fram 
which the dew-drop is exhaled.. *Shakſpeare might have conſideret 
the ſea as the ſource-of dews as well ast rain. Hir is uſed inſtead. of 
its. STEEVENS, i FE GAR rf Fu 0 
* The cirde of the Ptolendies—] The diadem; the enſign of royalty. 
50, in Macksth : £ 'S «744. 3 «1 i FT th ; 
All that impedes me from the golden t 
VMbich fate and metaphyſical S 811 1 e 
k * Would have me ownid withall.” MATO r. 
——wll perjure | N 6 4 > 12 QUT 3 039 INIT} 
Te ne er- rau d o J 80, in- abe Rape of Dura 
2 O opportunity! thy guilt is great: 
Thou mak'ſt the ojolate ber carb Matoxx. 


Cæſ. 


A 
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Cæſ. Obſerve how Antony becomes his flaw:; 
And what thou think*ſ his very action ſpeaks 
In every power that moves, 


Thyr. Cæſar, I ſhall, | [Brew 
8% EN E XII. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. | 


Enter CizoratTRa, ExnozarBus, CHARMIAN, and 
| Ix As. 5 


Cleo. What ſhall we do, Enobarbus ? 

#no. Think, and die?. | 

Cleo. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this? 
Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 
Lord of his reaſon. What thqugh you fled 
From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranzes 
Frighted each other? why ſhould he follow? 
The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſhip ; at ſuch a point, 
When half to þalf the world oppos'd, he being 


1 bow Antony becomes his flaw ;] That is, how Antony conforms 
-- himſelf to this breach of his fortune. JounsoN. 
2 Think, and die.] So, in Julius Ceſar: 
4 all that he can do 
4c Is to himſelf; tate thought, and die for Cæſar.“ | 
Mr. Tollet obferves that the expreſſion of taking thought, in our 
eld Englith writers is equivalent to the being anxious Or ſolicitous, or 
Aying a thing . much to heart. So, ſays he, it is uſed in our tranſlation 
of the New "Teſtament. Matthew vi. 25. &c. 80, in Holinſhed, 
vol. III. p. 50. or anno IT40 : © —taking thought for the loſſe of 
his houſes and money, he pined away and died.“ In the margin 
thus: The biſhop of Saliſburie dieth of thought.” Again, in p. 
$33. Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, anno 1508': Chriſtopher Havi 
| ſhortened his life by thought-taking.” Again, in Leland's Collectanea, 
Vol. I. p. 234: © their mother died for thought.”* ' STEEVENS- 
We muſt underſtand hint and die to mean the fame as Jie of thoug? 
or melancholy. In this ſenſe is thought uſed below, AQ IV. ſc, V 
and by Holinſhed, Chron, of Ireland, p. 97: His. father lived in tht 
toter where for thought of /e young man bis follie he died. There 
is a paſſage almoſt exactly ſimilar in the Beggars Buſs of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, vol. II. p. 423: de | 
Can I not think away myſelf, and die? Travenrr, : 
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The mered queſtion?: *Twas a ſhame no leſs 
Than was his loſs, to courſe your flying flags, 
And leave his navy gazing. 


Cleo. Pr'ythee, peace. 
Enter Ax rovr, with the Ambaſſador. 


Ant. Is this his anſwer ? 

Amb. Ay, my lord. 5 
A. The queen ſhall then have courteſy, ſo ſhe 
Will yield us up. e eee 

Amb. He ſays ſo. | 
An. Let her know it. : 

To the boy Cæſar ſend this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to the brim 
With principalities. 88 

Cleo. That head, my lord? 0 

Ant. To him again ; Tell him, he wears the roſe 
Of youth upon him; from which, the world ſhould note 
Something particular: his coin, ſhips, legions, 

May be a coward's ; whoſe miniſters would prevail 
Under the ſervice of a child, as ſoon 

As i' the command of Cæſar: I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay compariſons apart, 

And anſwer me declin'd4, ſword againſt ſword, 


be being THING 4 Fr | 
The mered gugſtion: . Mere is 2 boundary, and the mered queſtion, 
if it can mean any thing, may, with ſome violence of language, 
mean, the dijputed boundary. JOHKNSON» 711 | | | 

Mered is, I ſuſpect. a word of our authour's formation, from 
nere: he being the ſole, the entire ſubject or occaſion of the war. 
DS Un r 4 6 gs 20 ine Maron. 

Lucien is certainly the true reading. So, in Hamlet, Act I. ic. i: 

4 ——<thelong' gg ae 2th, BB | 
That was and is the queſtion of theſe wars.” STEEVENS. 
* —bis gay compariſons. apart, Ty 
And anſwer me deelin'd, -] I require Cæſar not to depend on 
that ſuperiority which the compariſon of our different fortunes may 
exhibit to him, but to anſwer me man to man, in this decline of my 
age or power. Jon NS ON. 8 8 
have ſometimes thought that Shakſpeare wrote, 
—his gay capariſons, | TL * 

Let him © unſtate his happineſs,” let him diveſt himſelf of the 
ſplendid trappings of power, bis coin, ſhips, legions, & e. and meet 
Vic in ſingle combat. X By a Ae: 

Ourſelves 


5 
_ 
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Ourſelves alone: I'll write it; follow. me. 
Exeunt AxTowy and Ay, 
Eno. Yes, like enough, bigh-battled Cæſar will 
Unſtate his happineſs, and be lag. d to the ſhews 
Againſt a ſworder.— I ſee, men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes 3 and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To ſuffer all alike, That he ſhould an, 
Knowing all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 
Anſwer his emptineſs !—Czfar, thou haſt ſubdu'd 
His judgment too. 


Enter an Attendant. 


Am. A 8 Gam Cefar. p 3 

Cleo. What, no more ceremony — See, my women !— 
Againſt the blown roſe may they ſtop their noſe, | 
That kneel'd unto the buds. —Admit him, fir. 


Zine. Mine hopelty, and J. begin e » [dj 


Capariſen is frequently uſed by our 1 and his contem pots. 
So, in As you like it, Act III. ſc. ii: 


rics, for an ornamental dreſs. 
«* —though I am capariſon'd like a man, — 
Again, in Th: Winter's Tale, Act IV. ſc. ii: 
« With die and drab I purchas'd this capar; FRE 
The old reading however is ſupported by a paſſage in Mackb:* 
« Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapp'd in proof, 
_ « Confronted him with. /el/-compariſons, 
« Point againſt point, rebellious.” 
His gay compar iſons may mean, thoſe 6 of ſplendour 
and power in which he, when compared with me, ſo much eren 


me. 
Dr. Johnſon? $ explanation of declin'd is certainly right. $0 


. Timon of Athens : 
« Not one accompanying his delining oor.” 


Again; in Trailus and Creſſide:: 
« — What the declin'd is, 


_< He fhall as foon read in Ss rg of others, 
% As feel in his own fall. 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 
FgBefore ſhe had declining — * Mare Lone. 5 
5 —be ſtag'd 10 re 80 Goff, in his Raging Turi, 1051. 
Cas if he fag d 
„ 'Fheiwounded Priam.“ 'STELVENS. ME | 


6 — 0 ſquare. 1. e. to quarrel. The 


Wj'2 M0 ' on dt, 
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The loyalty, well held to fools?, does make 
Our faith mere folly :—Yet, he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance. a fallen lord, 
Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
And earns a place i the ſtory. 


Enter TavrEvusS. 


Clio. Cæſar's will? : 
Thyr. Hear it apart. 
Cleo. None but friends; ſay boldly. 45 
Tyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 
Eno. He needs as many, fir, as Cæſar has; 

Or needs not us. If Cæſar pleaſe, our maſter 

Will leap to be his friend: For us, you know,, 

Whoſe he is, e are; and that is, Czſar's. 8 
Tyr. 80.— | 3 . 

Thus then, thou moſt renown'd ; Cæſar entreats, 

Not to conſider in what caſe thau ſtand'ſt, | PT 

Further than he is Cæſar'ss. 4s NE | 


7 
o 


7 The loyalty, bell held to fools, &c.] After Enobarbus has Taid, 
that his honeſty and he begin to quarrel, he immediately falls into 
this generous reflection: Though : loyalty, ſtubbor nly preſerv'd 
to a maſter in his declin'ꝰd fortunes, ſeems: folly in the eyes of foals; 
yet he, who can be ſo obſtinately loyal, will make as great a flgure 
on record, as the conqueror.”” I therefore read. 

Though loyalty, ⁊bell held to fools, does male 
Our faith meer folly. THEOBALD. 

have preſerved the old reading: Enobarbus is deliberating upon 
deſertion, and finding it is More prudent to ſorſake a fool, and 
more reputable to be faithful to him, makes no poſitive concluſian, 
Sir T. Hanmer follows: Theobald; Dr, Warburton retains the old 
reading. JOHNSON. ö 2 . | | 

= —Cafar entreats, ren, 
Not to conſider in what caſe thou fland f, 


, 


Further then he is Czfar's.} It has been juſt ſaid, that whatever 
Antony is, all his followers are; “ that is, Ceſur's.” Thyreus now 
informs Cleopatra that Cæſar entreats her not to conſider berſelf -im 
a ſtate of ſubjection, further than as ſhe is connected with Antony, 
who is Cæſar'r: intimating to her, (aceording to the inſtructions 
he had received from Cæfar, to detach Cleopatra from Antony, 
ſee p. 527,) that the might make ſeparate and advantageous terms 
for herſelf. | (#6270 A 

[ ſuſpe& that the ꝓreceding ſpeech belongs to Cleopatra, not to 
Enobarbus. Printers uſually keep the names of the perſons Who 


VS 


Iwill aſk Antony.—Sir, ſir, thou art fo leaky, 


I kifs his conqu'ring hand“: tell him, I am prompt 
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Cho. Goon, : "Right royal. © oo 
Thyr. He knows, that you embrace not#Antony 

As you did love, but as you fear'd him. 
dee 
Thyr. The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 

Does pity, as conſtrained blemiſhes, | 

me aver. ͤ oe = 
Cleo. He is a god, and know 3 5 

What is moſt right: Mine honour was not yielded, 

But conquer'd merely, b OE 


Eno. To be ſure of that, 


[Afide, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy ſinking, for | 
Thy deareſt quit thee. ep [ Exit Exozarmry, 


Tyr. Shall I ſay to Cefar 
What you require of him? for he partly begs 
To be deſir'd to give. It much would pleaſe him, 


That of his fortunes you ſhould make a ftaff —_ 


To lean upon: but it would warm his ſpirits, 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourſelf under his ſhrowd, 


| The univerſal landlord. 


Cleo. What's your name? 
yr. My name is Thyreus. 
Cleo. Moſt kind meſſenger, : 3 
Say to great Cæſar this, In diſputation 


0 


ria each ſcene, ready compoſed ; in confequence of which, 
ſpeeches are often attributed to thoſe to whom they do not belong 
i it probable that Enobarbus ſhould preſume to interfere here? 
The whole dialogue naturally proeeeds between Cleopatra and 
Thyreus, till Enobarbus thinks it neceſſary to attend to his own 
intereſt, and fays what he ſpeaks when he goes out. The plural 
number, (ar) which ſuits Cleopatra, who throughout the play 
aſſumes that royal ſtyle, ſtrengthens my conjecture. The words, 
our maſter, it may be ſaid, are inconſiſtent with this ſuppoſition; 
but l apprehend, Cleopatra might have thus deferibed Antony, 
with ſufficient propriety.— They are afterwards explained: Whoſe 


be is, 20% are.” Antony was the maſter of her fate. MALONE. 


9 —that you embrace at-] The authour probably wrote 
embracd. MALONE. | 4 
1 Say to great Cæſur this, In diſputation, + pals 1 
4 Kife bit conqu'ring band :] The poet certain]! y wrote, &% 
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To lay my crown at h's feet, and there to kneel : 


Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear“ 10 


Say to great Ceſar tbis; in deputation 

I liſs bis congu ring band : GET 26 

i, e. by proxy ; I depute you to pay him that duty in my * 
> | ARB. 

] am not certain that this change is neceſſary.— 3 Bis hand in 
diſputation—may mean, I own he has the better in the controverſy ; 
Il confeſs my inability to diſpute or contend with him. To diſpute 
may have no immediate reference to words or language by which 
| controverſies are agitated. So, in Macbeth, * Diſpute it like a man; 
and Macduff, to whom this ſhort ſpeech is addreſſed, is diſputing 
or contending with himſelf only. Again, in Twelfth Night :— 
For though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe.” —If Dr. War- 

burton's change be adopted, we ſhould read “ by deputation.”” | 
| | | ; STEEVENS- 

I think Dr. Warburton's conjecture extremely probable. The 
objection founded on the particle in being uſed, is in my appre- 
henſion, of little weight. Though by deputation is the phraſeology 
of the preſent day, the other might have been common in the time: 
of Shakſpeare. Thus a deputy ſays in the firſt ſcene of King Fobn, 

\« Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the king of France, | 
a In my behaviour, to his majeſty, 
Ihe . majeſty of England here.“ 
Again, in King Henry IV. P. I. 
Of all the favourites that the abſent king 
« In deputation left behind him here.“ 

Again: Bacon in his Hiftory of Henry VII. ſays, © —if he relief 
upon that title, he could be but a king at eourteſie. We ſhould 
now ſay, © by courteſy.” So, © in. any hand,” was the phraſe of 
Shakſpeare's time, for which, © at any hand,” was afterwards. 
uled. Marlow. | _—_ | 

Suppoling diſputation to mean, as Mr. Steevens conceives, not 
verbal controverſy, but ſtruggle for power, or the contention of 
adverſaries, to ſay that one kiſſes the hand of another in contention, 
is ſurely a ſtrange phraſe : but to /iſs by proxy, and to marry by proxy, 
was the language of Shakſpeare's time, and. is tlie language of this. 
day. have, however, found no example of in d:putation being uſed 
in the ſenſe required here - MalONE. | 
Tell him, that from bis all obeying breath, &c.] All-obeying breath 
i, in Shakſpcare's language, breath which all obey. Obeying for 
fl. So, inexpreſſive for inexpreſſible, delighted for delighting, &c. 

Ws. : 5 2 Matrox. 

n the Gentlemen Verona, Shakſpeare uſes longing, a participle 
Give, with a . 2 OT TIDY 
To furmſh me upon my lenging journey.“ 
e., my journey long d for. 


2 
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The doom of Egypt. 

Thyr. Tis your nobleſt courke. 
Wiidom and fortune combating to — 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. Give me | graces to lay 
My duty on your hand. | 

Cleo. Your Cæſar's father oft, 
When he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms in“, 
Beſtow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kiſſes. 


* * + me 2 —-4 — — . 
— U ˙ ü ae ae —ů —ů — —— was, —— 2 ͤ - 4 - 


Re-enter 0 TONY, and nme. 


| | 
[| Ant. Favours, by Jove that thunders ! — f 
| What art thou, fellow ? | - 
yr. One, that but perform A 
The bidding of the fulleit mans, and. wortbieſt | F 
| To have command obey d. ] 
| Eno. You will be whipp'd. | 
; Ant. Approach, there :—Ah, you 1 Kits e. gods 
4 and. devils ! 
| Authority melts from me : Of late, when. 1 cry'd, hot » 
Like boys unto-a_muls*, kings would ſtart forth, Py 8 
And cry, Your will? Have you no ears! 1 am 
0 
Enter Aciendants. a1 
Antony yet. Take 13 chis Jack, an whip bim. | 15 
- / | po 
In the Unnatural S . Mallinger: the active erh 15 — 
more irregularly employed: af is On, 
« For the recovery of a ſtrangling huſband.” ſuc 
1. e. one that vas to be ſtrangled. STEEVE NS. bell, 
3 — Give me grace — ] Grant me the favour. Jonuscx. | 
4 —of taking Zingdoms in. 
5 —ibefulleſt man /—] The moſt complete, and . 80, Þ 
Otbello: :- I 
« What a full fortune doth the thick lips owe.“ the 
S Like boys unto a muſs, 4. e. a ſcramble. Pore. por! 
80 l by Ben Johnſon in his Magnetic lady vant 
nor arc they thrown, | in o 
To make a muſe among the gameſome ſuitors.” ecter 
Again, in the Span Gipfee, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653: ſerv 


« 'To fee if thou be'ſt alcumy er no, 
« 'They'll throw down gold in miſſes.” "STEEVENS. 
7 —take hence this Jack. F | 
| a 10. 
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Eno. Tis better playing with a Jron's help 


Than with an old one dy mg. 

Ant. Mooa and ſtars! 
Whip him: Were't twenty 5 1 tributaries 
That do acknowledge Cæſar, ſhould I ſind theni 
So ſaucy with the hand of ſhe, here, (What's her name, 
Since ſhe was Cleopatra?) — Whip him, cows, | 


Till, like a boy, you ſee him'cringe his 7 

And whine aloudfor mercy : Take him hence. 

Thyr. Mark Antony, - re 
Ant. Tug him away: being Whipp' 5 

Bring him again: — This Jack “of Cæfar s ſhall- 

Bear us an errand} to him. — | Exeurt Att. noith Thyreas- 
You were half blaſted ere I knew you: - Ha! 
Hare I my pillow left unpreſs'd in: Rome, 
Forborneè the getting of a lawful race, 

And by a gem of women, to be abus d 

By one that looks on ede 3 


% 


® Since fon was Cleopatra? That i is, ſince ſhe ceaſed to he Cleopatra, 
So, when Ludovico ſays, 

« Where 1s this raſh and moſt uufortunate man ? 
Othello replies, | f 
„That's he that was Othello. Here f am.” Maso. 
* —This Fact] Old Copy Te Jack. Corrected by Mr, 
Pope. MaloN RE. 

9 By ane that looks on feeders ?] One that waits at the table while 
others are eating. Joux SON. 

A fee Jer, or an eater, was anciently the term of. pr fora 
ſcroant, So in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman: © Bar my door. Where 
are all my eaters ?, My mautbs now! ? barup my doors, my varlets““ 
One aubo looks. on feeders, is one who throws her, regard on ſervants, 
wks as Antony would repreſent hs eus to be. Thus, in * 

ne ? 
that baſe wretch, _ e ee 
© One bred of alms, and foſter d with cold dies, | 

«© The very ſcraps o the court.”  STEEVeNs, © 
U incline to think Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of this Saltide 
thetrue one. Neither of the quotations in my apprehenſion ſup- 
port Mr. Steevens's explication of feeders as ſynonymous to a, ſer- 
vant, So fantaſtick and pedantick a writer as Ben Johnſon, having 
in one paſſage made one of his characters call his attendants, his 
alert, appears to me a very ſlender ground for ſuppoling feeders and 
fromts to be ſy nonymous. in Tien of Athens this word occurs again: 

fo the gods bleſs me, f 
«When 


* 1 _ 
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Cleo. Good my lord. * 
Ant. You have been a boggler ever 
But when we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
(O miſery on't !) the wiſe gods ſeel our eyes; | 
In our own filth* drop our clear judgments; make ut 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we ſtrut 
To our confuſion. „5 . 
Cleo. O, is it come to this? | 
Ant. I found you as a morſel, cold upon 
Dead Cæſar's trenchec : nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey's ; beſides what hotter hours, 


_ Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly®pick'd out: For, I am ſure, 


Though you can gueſs what temperance ſhould be, 


You know not what it is. 
Cleo. Wherefore is this ? 8 
Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 


And ſay, God quit you ] be familiar with 


My play-fellow, your hand ; this kingly ſeal, | 


And plighter of high hearts !—O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to out-roar 


„When all our offices have been oppreſs'd 


With riotous feeders,” — | 
There alſo Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes feeders to mean ſervants, But 


I do not ſee why © all our offices“ may not mean all the apartments 


in Timon's houſe; (for certainly the Steward did not mean to la- 
ment the exceſſes of Timon's retinue only, without at all noticing 
that of his maſter and his gueſts;) or, if eficers can only mean ſuch 
parts of a dwelling-houſe as are aſſign d to ſervants, I do not con- 
ceive that, becauſe feeders is there deſeriptive of thoſe menial atten- 
dants who were thus fed, the word uſed by itſelf, unaccompanied 
by others that determine its meaning, as in the paſſage before us, 
ſhould neceſſarily ſignify a ſervant. | | | 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that a ſubſequent paſſage 
may be urged in favour 
bas given : 
J « Te flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
; « With one that ties his point MALONE, 
1 — Te wiſe gods ſeel our eyes ; | | ; rf IT 
' In our own filth, &c.] This punctuation was ſuggeſted by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. Formerly: : 
— ſeel our eyes | 
In our own filth ; drop, e. Maroxz. 


as m—luxuricufly—] i. E. laſciviouſſy. | 1 The 


of the interpretation which Mr. Stcevem 


Prowd 
Was ea 
ſhort, 

my in; 
Wh ippe 


4 


— 
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The horned herd? ! for I have ſavage cauſe ; 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 


A haltetr'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him.— Is he whipp” qd 


Re-emer Attendants, with Turxzus. 


1. Att. Soundly, my lord. | 
Ant. Cry'd he? and begg'd he pardon? 
1. Ait. tie did alk favour. _ | 
Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent _ 
Thou waſt not made his daughter; and be thou ſorry 
To follo + Cæſar in his triumph, fince 

Thou haſt been whipp'd for foilowing him : henceforth, 
The white hand of a lady fever thee, _ | 
Shake thee to look on't.—Get thee back to Cæſar, 

Tell him thy entertainment: Look, thou ſays, 

He makes me angry with him : for he ſeems 

Proud and diſdainful; harping on what I am, 

Not what he knew I was: He makes me angry; 

And at this time moſt eaſy 'tis to do't 

| When my good ftars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 

Into the abiſm of hell. If he miſlike 

My ſpeech, and what is done: tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis*'d bondman, whom 

He may at pleuſure whip, or hang, or torture, 

As he ſhall like, to quit me“: Urge it thou: 

Hence with thy ſtripes, begone. [Exit Tuyxzvus, 


2 The horned herd ] It is not without pity and indignation that 
the reader of this great poet meets ſo often with this low jeſt, 
which is too much a favourite to be left out of either mirth or fury. 

OHNSON, 
3 —thou ſay, &c.] Thus in the old tranſlation of 2 
* Whereupon Antonius cauſed him to be taken and well ſauor- 
edly whipped, and ſo ſent him vnto Cæſar: and bad him tell him 
that he made him angrie with him, becauſe he ſhewed himſelf 
prowde and diſdainfull towards him, and now ſpecially when he 
was caſie to be angered, by reaſon of his preſent miſerie. To be 
ſhort, if this miſſike thee, ſaid he, thou - haſt Hipparchus one of 
my infranchiſed bondmen with thee : hang, if thou wilt, or 
vhippe him at thy pleaſure, that we may erie quittaunce.“ 


- 5 ” | STEEVENS, 
Ts quit me.] To repay me this inſult; to requite me. 
: | Jounsox, 


Cleo. 
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208 ANTONY AND CLEOATRA. 


Cleo. Have you done yet? 

Ant. Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclips'd ; and it portends alone | on 
The fall of Antony! | © 

Cleo. I muſt ſtay his time. 

Ant. To flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points“? ö 

Cleo. Not know me yet? 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 

Cleo. Ah, dear, if I beſo, 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poiſon it in the ſource; and thè firſt ſtone 
Drop in my neck: as it determiness, fo 
Diſſolve my life! The next Cæſarion ſmite®! 
Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the diſcandyingꝰ of this pelleted ſtorm, - | 
Lie graveleſs; till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for pre 

Ant. I am ſatisfy'd. | EY, 

Cæſar fits down in Alexandria; where 

J will oppoſe his fate. Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our fever'd navy too | 
Have knit again, and fleet®, threat'ning moſt ſea-like. 
Where haſt thou been, my heart ?—Doſt thou hear, lady? 
If from the field I ſhall return once more | 
To kiſs theſe lips, 1 will appear in blood; 


* with one that ties his points ?] i. e. with a menial attendant, 
Points were laces with metal tags, with which the old trunk-hoſe 
were faſtened. MALONxR. | | | | 

5 as it determines —] As it comes to its end, or diſſolution. 
The word is fo uſed in legal conveyances, but I believe no poet but 
Shakſpeare has employed it in this ſenſe. MALoNE. | 

the next Caſarion ſmite !) Cæſarion was Cleopatra's ſon by 
Julius Cæſar. 'STEervens. . ME 
7 By the diſcandying—] Old Copy—viſcandering. Corrected by 
Mr. Theobald. D#iſcand is uſed in the next at. MALONE. 
2 an ficet,) Fleet is the old word for float, See Chaucer's Cote 
terbury Tals, 1958, 2399, 4883. TrxWRITT. HY 
So, ir. the tragedy of Edward II. by Marlowe, 1598: 
„This iſle ſhall Feet upon the ocean.“ 7 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. 7: | 
« And in frayle wood on Adrian gulfe doth feet.” 
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1 and my ſword will earn our chronicle?; 
There is hope in it yet. | 
Clo, That's my brave — 3 

Ant. I will be treble- ſinew d, hearted, breath'd, | 
And fight maliciouſly : for when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky?,.men did ranſom lives 
Of me for jeſts; but now, I'll ſer my teeth, 

And ſend to darkneſs all that ſtop me. Come, 
Let's have one other gaudy nights: call to me 
All my fad captains, fill our bowls ; once more 
Let's mock the midnight bell. 

Cleo. It is my birth-day : 

T had thought, to have held it poor; but, ſince 8 lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra - 

Ant. We'll yet do well. 

Cleo, Call all his noble captains to my lord. 

Ant. Do fo, we'll ſpeak to them; and to-night L' force 
The wine peep through their ſcars. Come on, my queen; 
There's ſap in't yet. The next time I do fight, 

Pl make death jove me; for I will eontend 
Even with his Rom ſeyther N 


9 7 and my 2 will 6 earn uy Bronte 8 1 5 my ſword will as 
ſuch acts as ſhall deſerve to be recorded. MALONE. | 
1 7 will be treble-finew'd,—] So, in the Temps þ | | 
6 which to do, 3 D 
« Trebles thee o'er.” | 
Antony means to ſay, that he will be e and treble- 
breath'd, as well as treble-ſineww'd. Ma LONE. 


'# 15 ere nice and lucky,—]. Nice is trifling. So, in Ram eo and 7 wich 
Act V. ſc. ii: 


« The letter was not nice, but full of charge.” 
See a note on this paſſage. . STEEVENS. 
Again, in X. Richard III. 
« My lord, this argues 3 in your grace, TT 
* But the refpects thereof are nice and trivial.” MALSONE. . 
5 —gaudy night ] This is ſtill an epithet beſtow d on fall days 
in the colleges of either univerſity. STEEVENS. 
* —The next time I do fight, 
Dl make death love me, for. I will contend | | 
Even with bis Peſtilent ſcytbe -] This idea ſeems 10 haye 3 


caught from the 12th aok of Harri Txandlation of the 
Orlando Furigſo, 1 2 en iy 


Death goeth about the field, rejoicing mickle, © 
* To ſee a ſword that fo: ſurpaſa d his ſickle.“ STREVENS. 
xeunt 


142 


146 3 
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 [Exeunt Ax roxr, CLI IOrATRA, and Attendanty 

Eno. Now he'll out · ſtare the lightning. To be furious, 

Is, to be frighted out of fear: and in that mood, 

The dove will peck the eſtridge; and I fee ſtill, 

A diminution in our captain's brain Fea 

Reſtores his heart: When valour preys on reaſon, 

It eats the ſword it fights with. I will ſeek 

Some way to leave him, 5 [ Enit, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Cæſar's Camp at Alexandria. 


Enter Cxvar, reading à letter; Ac RITA, Maczvas, 
and Others, 


Cæſ. He calls me boy; and chides, as he had power 
Io beat me out of Egypt: my meſſenger 3 
He hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to perſonal combat, 
Cæſar to Antony: Let the old ruffian know, 
I have many other ways to dies; mean time, 
Laugh at his challenge. . 4 
. 


5 Now bell outflare the lightning.) Our authour in many of the 
ſpeeches that he has attributed to Antony, ſeems to have had the 
following paſſage in North's tranſlation of Plutarch in his thoughts: 
% He [Antony] uſed a manner of phraſe in his ſpeeche, called 
Afatick, which carried the beſt grace at that time, and was much 
like to him in his manners and life; for it war full of ofcntation 
Fooliſh braverie, and vaine ambition.” Malo Nx. : 

. © I have many other ways to die;] What a reply is this to Antony 5 
challenge? 'tis acknowledging that he ſhould die under the un- 
equal combat; but if we read, 1 N . 

He hath many other ways to die; mean time, 

Ing at bis challenge. | 8 89 f 
in this reading we have poignancy, and the very repartee © 
Cæſar. Let's hear Platarch. After this, Antony ſent 4 challeng* i 
C2ſar, to fight him hand to hand, and received for anſwer, that he mg 

And ſevcral other ways to end his life, Ueron, nia 


% 
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Mer. Cxſar mult think. 
When one ſo great begins to rage, he's hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Made boot? of his diſtraction: Never anger 
Made good guard for itſelf, 

Cæſ. Let our beſt heads 
Know, that to-morrow the laſt of many battles 
We mean to fight :—Within our files there are 
Of thoſe that ſery'd Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in. See it done; . 
And feaſt the army: we have ſtore to do't, | 
And they have earn'd the waſte, Poor Antony! LExeun: 


S e E N E II. 


Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 


Enter A Cirali ExokAnRBUs, Cnanmiany 
N Were and Others. 


Ant. He will not Gght with me, Domitius. 
Eno. No. 
Ant. Why ſhould he not? | 
Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of beuer fortune, 
He is twenty men to one. 

Ant. To-morrow, ſoldier, 
By fea and land III fight : : or J will live, 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo't thou fight well? 
Ens. I'll ſtrike 3 and cry, Take ally, | 
Ant. Well faid ; come on.— 


4 


I think this emendation deſerves to be received. It had, before 
Mr. Upton's book appeared, been made by fir T. Hanmer. 
Jonxsox. 
Moſt indiſputably this is the ſenſe of Plutarch, and given ſo in 
the modern tranſlations; but Shakſpeare was milled by the ambi- 
guity of the old one. * Antonius ſent again to challenge Cæſar to 
light him: Cæſar anſwered, that he had many other ways to * 
than ſo.” Farmzr. © | 
| : Make bot of ——) Take advantage of. Jounson. 2 
ale all.] Let the ſurvivor take all. No e e vie- 
tory or death, Jounson. - 
Call 
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Call forth my houſhold ſervants; let's to- night 


Enter Servants. 


Be bounteous at our meal. — Give me thy hand, 
Thou haſt been rightly honeſt ;—ſo haſt thou; 
Thou, —and thou,—and thou :—you bave fery'd me yell, 
And kings have been your fellows. 
Cleo. What means this? WE: | 
Eno. *Tis one of thoſe odd trickso, which ſorrow ſhoou 


LAſd. 


Out of the mind. 3 
Ant. And thou art honeſt too. 
I wiſh, I could be made ſo many men: 
And all of you clapt up together in | 
An Antony; that I might do you ſervice, 
So good as you have done. - 
Serv. The gods forbid ! „5 | 
Ant. Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night: 
Scant not my cups; and make as much of. me, 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And ſuffer'd my command. = 
Cleo. What does he mean? 5 
Eno. To make his followers weep. 
Ant. Tend me to- night; 


EY 


May be, it is the period of your duty: 
Haply, you ſhall not ſee me more; or if, = 
A mangled ſhadow*: perchance, to-morrow - dd 
TO 2 | YouT 
Done of thoſe odd tricks —) I know not what obſcurity the edi- 
tors find in this paſſage. Trick is here uſed in the ſenſe in which 
it is uttered every day by every mouth, elegant and vulgar: as 
fir T. Hanmer changes it to freals, and Dr. Warburton, in his rage 
of Galliciſm, to trait. JounsoN. | 
Der if, | | | SHE 
A mangled ſbadow :] Or if you ſee me more, you will ſee me? 
mangled ſbadow, only the external form of what Lwas. (mee 
The thought is, as uſual, taken from ſir Thomas North's! 75 
lation of Plutarch: „ So being at ſupper, (as it is reported) le 


commaunded his officers and houſehold ſeruauntes that 223 


him at his bord, that they ſhould fill his cuppes full, and ma ug 


much of him as they could: for ſaid he, you know not whether 


ſhall doe ſoe much for me to-morrow or not, or whether you more, 


ſerue an other maiſter: and it may be you ſhall fee me no m 


22 LAW. 3.4 


' Fs FT Y wp ©. - . n 


* - 


You'll ſerve another maſter: I look on o.. 
As one that takes bis leave. Mine honeſt friends, 
I turn you not away; but, like a maſter 
Married to your good ſervice, ſtay till death: 
Tend me to- night two hours, Laſle no more, ; ; 
And the gods yield you for't*: 

Eno. What mean you, ſir, © 
To give them this discomfort ? Look, they weep 3 
And 1, an aſs, am.onion-ey*d®; for ſhame, | 
Transform us not to women. e 
Ant. Ho, ho, ho! | | 
Now the witch take me, if I meant it: thus " 
Grace grow where thoſe drops falls! My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a ſenſ ' 1 
For I ſpake to you for your comfort; did deſire you 


2 


— 


To burn this night with torehes : Know, my hearts, 


L bope well of to- morrow; and will lead you. 
Where rather I'll expect victorious life, | 
Than death and honours. Let's to ſupper ;: come, 
And drown conſideration. Fx 


8 S E Nik TRE" 
The ſame. B efort the Palace. 


[ Excunt 


Enter teuo Soldiers. to their guard. 
1. Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the day. 


but a dead bodie. This notwithſtanding, perceiving that his frends 
and men fell a weeping to heare him ſay ſo, to ſalue that he had 
fpoken, he added this more vnto it; that he would not leade them 
to battell, where he thought not rather ſafely to returne with vic- 
torie, than valiantly to dye with honor.” STEEVENS 
* And the gods yield you for't I] i. e. reward you. See a note on 
Macbeth, Act I. ſc. vi. and another on As you. lite it, Act V. fe. iv. 
def? ] Th full of if they kad 
. * —onion-ey d ;—| I have my eyes as full of tears as if they k 
been fretted by onions. pope tn 6 as 
So, in the Birth of Merlin, 1662: 
I ſee ſomething like a peel'd onion ; 
* It makes me weep again.” STEEVENS, | 
Grace grow chere thoſe drops fall /] So, in X. Richard LT: 
Here did foe drop a tear ; here, in this place, | 
R * TU ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace.” STEEvENs. 
=ath and honour.) That is, an honourable death. UeTon. . 
2. Sold. 
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2. Sold. It will determine one way: fare you well. 
Heard you of nothing ſtrange about the ſtreets? 
1. Sold. Nothing: What news? 59 mw; 
2. Sold. Belike, *tis but a rumour : Good night to you, 
I. Sold. Well, fir, good night. | 0 bh. 


Enter two other Soldiers. © 


2. Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 
3- Sold. And you : Good night, good night. 
Dee firſt tavo place themſelves at their poſts 
4. Sold. Here we':{ They take their gofts.Jand if to-mor- 
Our navy thrive, I have an-abſolute hope 
Our landmen will ſtand u. EDS 
3. Sold. Tis a brave army, and full of purpoſe. 
[ Muſick of hautboys under the ſlage. 
4. Sold. Peace, what noiſes? | {93 
1. Sold. Liſt, liſt? 
2. Sold. Hark 
1. Sold. Muſick i“ the air. 
3. Sold. Under the earth. . 
4. Sold. It ſigns wel, does it not? 
„ ä TI vre\ rt: 8 
I. Sold. Peace, I ſay. What ſhould this mean? 
2. Sold. Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony loy'd, 
Now leaves him. WY LE! | al 


s Peace, what noſe? So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch: 
n Furthermore, the ſelfe ſame night within litle of midnight, 
when all the citie was quiet, full of feare, and ſorrowe, thinking 
what would be the iſſue and ende of this watre; it is ſaid that ſo- 
dainly they heard a maruelous ſweete harmony of Tundrie ſortes of 
inſtruments of muſicke, with the crie of a multitude of people, a 
they had bene dauncinge and had ſong as they vſe in Bacchus ſeaſtes, 
with mouinges and turnings after the manner of the ſatyres: 
it Teemed that this daunce went through the city vnto the gate that 
opened to the enemies, & that all the troupe that made this noiſe 
they heard, went out of the city at that gate. Now, ſuch 2s in 
reaſon ſought the depth of the interpretacion of this wonder, 
thought it was the god vnto whom Antonius bare fingular devo- 
tion to counterfeate and teſcmble him, that did forſake _ - 
| TEEVE 


7 Tt figne well, &c.] i. e. it bodes well, &c. STEEYENS. 1 
| | | ; | 1, 
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1. Sold. Walk; let's ſee if other watchmen | 
Do hear what we do. [They advance to another poft. 
2. Sold. How now, maſters ? 
Seld. How now how now ; do you hear this? | 
| 8 [Several ſpeaking together. 
1. Sold. Ay; Is't not ſtrange ? | 
z. Sold. Do you hear, maſters ? do you hear? 
1. Sold. Follow the noiſe ſo far as we have quarter; 
Let's ſee how it will give oft. ; | 
F Sold, [ ſeveral ſpeatirg.] Content: Tis ftrapge. 
Po: 1 [ Excunt, 


SCENE: 
The ſame. A Room in the Palace. 


Euler Au rod r, and CitoraATRA 3 CHARMIAN, and 


Others, attending. 


Ant. Eros! mine armour, Eros! 
Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Ant. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine armour, Eros? 


Enter Eros, with armour. 


Come, good fellow, put thine iron ons: 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Becauſe we brave her. Come. 
Cleo. Nay, I'll help tooo. 
| | What's 


* 


- thine iron] I think it ſhould be rather, 
mine iron. JOHNSON. | | 
Dine iron is the iron which thou haſt in thy hands, i. e. Antony's 
armour. So, in K. Henry V. Henry ſays to a ſoldier, “ Give me 
thy glovey” meaning Henry's own glove, which the ſoldier at that 

moment had in his hat. e E. . 
* Nay, I'll help too, &c.] Theſe three little ſpeeches, which in 
the other editions are only one, and given to Cleopatra, were hap- 
pily diſeatangled by fir F. Hanmer. JounsoN. 5 
in the old copy the words ſtand thus. Cleo. Nay T'll help too, 
Antony, What's this for ? Ah let be, let be; &c. Sooth, la, I'll 
belp: Thus it muſt Be. | 
Sir Thomas Hanmer gave the words —* What's this for?” to 
Antony ; but that they belong to Cleopatra appears clearly, 1 * 
rom 
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What's this for? 
Am. Ah, let be, let be! way art A og 
The armourer of my heart ;—PFalfe, falſe ; ; hi, OY 8 
Cleo. Sooth, la, 1 11 help : Thus it muftcbe. 5 
Am. Well, well; 
We ſhall thrive ow. Ae thon, my good low? So 
Go, put on thy defences. 
Hh! Briefly, fir* 
Cleo. Is not this buckled well? 
Ant. Rarely, rarely: © 
He that-unbuckles this, till we do ha 
To doff it* for our repoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm.— 
Thou fumbleſt, Eros; and my queen's a ſquire 
More tight#at this, than thou: Diſpatch. —O love, 
That thou could'ſt ſee my wars to-day, and knew'ſt 
The royal occupation ! thou ſhould 'ſt ſee 


Enter an Officer, armed. 


A workman in't. Good morrow to thee ; welcome; 
Thou look'ſt like him that knows a warlike charge: 
To buſineſs that we love, we riſe betime, 
And go to it with . | 

1. Of. A thouſand, | 
Early though it be, * on their rivetted CE 


And at the port expect you. [Shouts Trumpets. flouriſh, 
Enter other Officers „ and Soldiers. 


i 


2. Of. The morn is nes en, generals. 


from the fubſequent' words, which have been righrly attributed te 
Antony. What's 25 piece of your armour for? ſays the queen 
Let it alone, replies Antony; © falſe ; falſe; this, this.” This is the 
piece that you ought to have given me, and not that of which you 
aſk'd the uſe. MaLowe. 
4 2 2 e, r.] That is, , quickly fir. JounsoN. 
2 To do it] To dn is to do of, to put off. STEEVENS. 
More tight—] More expert, more adroit. * 
their rivetted trim.) So, in X. A 
«© The armourers, accompliſhing t e knights, 
« With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up.” 4 
5 The morn is fair. — Good-morrow, general.) This ſpeech in the 0 


copy is erroneouſly given to Alexas. STREVENS. 10 
Alexas bad now revolted, and therefore eou 1a not be the Pi 


Fg 
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/. Good morrow, general. 
Ant. Tis well blown, lads. 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.— 
80, ſo ; come, give me that: this way; well ſaid. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate'er becomes of me: 
This is a ſoldier's kiſs : rebukable, Les her. 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtand 
On more mechanick compliment; PII leave thee 
Now, like a man of ſteel. —You, that will fight, 
Follow me cloſe ; I'll bring you to't Adieu. | 
| [ Exeunt Ax r. ERos, Officers, and Soldiers. 
Car. Pleaſe you, retire to your chamber? 
Cleo. Lead me. | 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cæſar might 
Determine this great war in ſingle fight! 
Then, Antony, — But now,— Well, on. [ Exeunt. 


$ CLE 


Antony's Camp near Alexandria. 


Trum pets ſound. Enter AxToxy, and Exos; à Soldier 
meeting them. 


Sold. The:gods make this a happy day to Antonys ! 

Ant. *Would, thou and thoſe thy ſcars had once pre- 
Fail d | | 

To make me fight at land! 


0 The gods make this a %appy day to Antony /] Tis evident, as Dr. 
Thirlby likewiſe conjectured, by what Antony immediately replics, 
that this line ſhould not be placed to Eros, [as it is in the old copy] 
hut to the foldier, who, before the battle of Actium, adviſed An- 
tony to try his fate at land. THEoBALD. : 

The ſame miſtake has, I think, happened in the next tv ſpee- 
ches, addreſſed to Antony, which are alſo given in the old copy 
to Eros. I have given them to the ſoldier, who would naturally 
reply to what Antony ſaid. Antony's words, What h thou ?” 
compared with what follows, ſhew that the ſpeech beginning, 
66 Who ? One ever near thee,” &c. belongs to the ſoldier. This 
:cgulation was made by Mr. Capell. Maroxx. | 


Vo EG At J. Fold. 
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Sold. Had'ſt thou done ſo, 
'The kings that have revolted, and the ſoldier 
That has this morning left thee, would have ftiH 
Follow'd thy heels. | 
Ant. Who's gone this morning 
Sold. Who? 
One ever near thee: Call for Enobarbus, 
He ſhall not hear thee ; or from Cæſar's camp 
Say, I am none of thine. | 
Ant. What ſay'ft thou? 
Sold. Sir, 
He is with Cæſar. 
eros. Sir, his cheſts and treaſure 


He has not with him. 1 

Ant. Is he gone ? 

Sold. Moſt certain. | | : 
Ant. Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after ; do it; 0 
Detain no jot, I charge thee: write to him 

(J will ſubſcribe) gentle adieus, and greetings: 

Say, that I wiſh he never find more cauſe 7 
To change a maſter.— O, my fortunes have ee 
Corrupted honeſt men: Diſpatch.— Enobarbus! 

8 I. 
| 3 3 | 3 0 
Cæſar's Camp before Alexandria. Y 
3 1 
Tlouriſo · Enter Cx:3a8, with A GRITA, EnNOBARIUS mer 
and Others. wit! 

5 | | doc: 

IE . = 1 
Caſ. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: = 
Our will is, Antony be 400k alive? ; eh | 10 e 
8 Mae Out 
| Jam 
„ l c 

7 Our till is, Antony be tech alive; ft is obſervable with . 4 _ 
judgment Shakſpeare draws the character of Octavius. = e 
was his hero; ſo that the other was not to ſhine ; yet being . aer 
torical character, there was a neceſſity to draw him Jie. _—_ 
ancient hiſtorians, his flatterers, had delivered him down 10 4 8 
that he ſeems ready cut and dricd for a herd. Amidſt theſe _ 
culties Shakſpeare has extricated himſelf with great addrebs It ic 
has admitted all thoſe great ſtrokes of his character 2 Viatas 
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Make it ſo known. | 
Agr. Cæſar, I ball. [ Exit Aczieea, 
Cæſ. The time of univerſal peace is near: 

Prove this a proſperous day, the three nook'd world 


Shall bear the olive freely. 
Enter « Meſſenger. 


V.. Antony 

Is come into the ſield. 

Caſ. Go, charge Agrippa 

Plant thoſe that have revolted in the van, 

That Antony may ſeem to ſpend his fury N 

Hpon himſelf. [ Zxeunt Cs Ax and his Train. 
Eno. Alexas did revolt; and went to Jewry, on 

Affairs of Antony; there diſt perſuade? | 

Great Herod to ancline himſelf to Cæſar, 


found them, and yet has made him a very unamiable character, de; 
ecitful, mean- ſpinited, narrow-minded, proud, andrevengeful. 

| WARBURTON, 
* —th-three-nook'd world 
Shall bear the olive freely.] So, in King John: 
« Now theſe her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world iu arms, 
« And we thall ſhock them.” 
So Lilly in Euphtes and his Faogland, t589: © The ifland is in 
faſhion three-corner'd,”” &. MALONE. : 
Dr. Warburton ſays that the words — ſhall bear the olive freely, 
mcan, that the olive ſhall ſpring up every where. ſpontaneouſly 
without cultare ; but he miſtakes the ſenſe of the paſſage. To bear 
docs not mean to produce, but to carry; and the meaning is, that 
the world ſhall then enjoy the ble{lings of peace, of which olive 
branches were the emblems. The ſucceſs of Auguſtus could not 
o change the nature of things, as ta make the olive ti ee grow wit! - 
out culture in all climates, but it ſhut the gates of the temple of 
Janus. Masov. : * 
doubt whether Mr. Maſon's explication of the word bear be 
vit. The poet certainly did not intend to ſpeak literally; and 
might only mean, that, ſhould tlis prove a proſperous day, there 
would be no occaſion to Aab, to eſfect a peace throughout the 
world: it would take place without any effort or negotiation, 


| MALONE. 
? —perſuade] The old copy has diſſuade, perhaps rightly. ö 
1 Jouxsox. 


It is undoubtedly corrupt. 'The words in the old tranſlation of 
Plutareh arc: — for where he ſhould have kept Herodes from re- 
bolting from him, he ferſua de m to turne to Cæſar.“ Maronsz. 


* And 
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And leave his maſter Antony: for this pains, 
Czfar hath hang*d him. Canidiue, and the reſt 
hat fell away, have entertainment, but 

No honourable truſt. I have done ill; 

Of which I do accuſe myſelf ſo ſorely, 

That I will joy no more. 


Enter a Soldier of Cæſar's. 


Soli. Enobarbus, Antony 
Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure!, with 
His bounty over-plus : 'The meſſenger 
Came on my guard; and at thy tent is now, 
Unloading of bis mutes. 


Eno. I give it you. iy 


Solel. Mock net, Enobarbus. | 8 
F tell you true: Beſt you fated the bringer 
Out of the hoſt · I muſt attend mine office, 
Or would have done't myſelf. Your emperor 

g | Continues (till a Jove. [ Exit Soldier, 
= #ino. I am alone the villain ofthe earth, I. 
| And feel I am fo moſt*®. O Antony, W 
| | Thou mine of bounty, how would'ſt thou have paid : 
3 My better ſervice, when my turpitude Bat 
| IThau doſt ſo.crown with gold.! This blows my hearts: | p 
C 
| | Roo 

1 Tath after thee ſent all thy treaſure, &c.] So, in the old tranfs 

tion of Plutarch: „ Furthermore, he delt very friendly and coils 

tcouſly with Domitius, and againſt Cleopatraes mynde, For, le 
being ficke of an agewe when he went, and tooke a little boate to | 
go to Cæſar's campe, Antonius was very ſory for it, but yet le Er 
ent after him all his caryage, trayne, and inen: and the fant For : 
Domitius, as though he gane him to vaderttand that he repented 545 
his open treaſon, he died immediately aitcr.” SrEkyxxs. Aud 


2 And feel I am ſo moſt.] Lliat is, and feel Iam fo. more than any 
one elſe thinks it. Maso. 
3 —This blows my lentt:] All the latter editions have: 
— This bows my heart : ; | 
I have given the original word again the place from which | 
think it unjuſtly excluded. This geneigte, (in us Enobarbus) 


4 


{well 
\ 8 
my beart, fo that it will quickly break, if ,t break it nt, af] 
ter mean. JOuNSON, 
So, in Act V. . 7 
« —-lere on her Preaſt 


There is a vent of blood, and ſomething _ 0 
| MAL 


It 
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if faifi thought break it not, a ſwiſter mean 

Znall our-ſtrike thought: but thoaght will do't, I feels, 
tight againſt thee !—NXNo : 1 will go ſeek 

Zome ditch, wherein to die; the foul'ſt beſt fits 

A/ latter part of life. | CEæu. 


8 CR ͤNnNᷓNd•:r:w‚ 
Ficlel of Lattle betzveen the Camps. 


Jurun. Drums aud Trumpets Eater AcRtPPA, and 
Others. | 

Agr. Retire, we iave engig'd ourſelves too far: 

Cela himſelf has works and our oppreſlion- 1 
Labeeds what we expuRteds |: [ Eve's 


Alara Enter AN TU and Sears; wwounted,. 


Scar, O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done ſo at firſt, we had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads. | 
Ant. Thou bleed'ſt apace.- Eee” 

Scar I had a wound here that was like a T, 

But now 'tis made an H. 

Ant. They. do retire. 

Scar. We'll beat *em into bench-holes ; I haye yer 
Room for ſix ſcotches more. 


Enter Eros. 


Eros, They are beaten, fir ; and our advantage ſerves 
For a fair victory. | 
Scar. Let us ſcore their backs; 

And ſnatch 'em up, as we take hares, behind; 


ut thought will dt, J feel.] Thought, in this paſſage, as in 
many others, fipnifizs melancholy, 
5 and our oppreſſion.] Our oppreſſion means, the force by which 
we are oppreis'd or overpowered. Maro k. 
Obprefion for oppoſition. WARBURTON, 
Sir T. Hanumer bas received % Pgition. Perhaps rightly. 
| Joux so. : 


„ | Tis 


— 


11 
i] 
ö 
11 
[ 
| 
| 


- 
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*T is ſport to maul a runner. 
Ant. T will reward thee 
Once for thy ſprighily comfort, and ten- fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 
Scar. 1'1] halt after. U Exeurt, 


8 O E N £--vnt 
Under the walls of Alexandria, 


Alurum. Hmcr Ax rox, marching ; SCARUS aud 
Harces. 


Ant, We have beat him to his camp: Run one before, 
And let the queen know of our gueſtsꝰ . To-morrow, 
Before the ſun ſhall ſee us, we'll ſpill the blood 
That has to-day eſenp'd. I thank you all; 

For doughty-handed are you; and have fought 

Not as you ſerv'd the cauſe, but as it had been 
Each man's like mine; you have ſhewn all Hectors. 
Enter the city, clip your wives?, your friends, 
Tell them your feats; whilſt they with joyful tears 
Waſh the cohgealment from your wounds, and kiſs 


The honour'd gaſhes whole. —Give me thy hand; 
[To Scarvy 


Euter CLEOTATRA, altended, 


To this great fairy I'll commend thy actsꝰ, NY 
Make 


6 un one before, | 
And let the- qieem termee of our gueſts.) Antony after his ſucceſs in- 
tends to bring his officers to ſup with Cleopatra, and orders notice 
to be given of their gueſts. Jouxsow. | 
7 —-clip'your wives, —] To clip is to embrace. 5 FEEVENS. 

3 To this great ſairy, &c.] Mr. Upton has well obſerved, that 
fairg, which Dr. Warburton and fir 'V. Hanmer explain by Juchine 
zreſs, compriſes the idea of power and beauty Jounzox, 

Fairy in ſormer times did not ſignify only-a diminutrve imaginat 
being, but vn inchanter, in which laſt ſenſe, as has bcen obkrvt 
it is uſed here. But Mr. Upton's atlertion that it comprizes 5 
idea of beauty as well as power, ſcems queſtionable ; for Sf f a 
D' Avenant employs the word in deſcribing the weird fiſtcrs, 0 ” 
certainly were not beautiful, in the argument pretixed to his — 
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{ſake her thanks bleſs thee.—O thou day o' the world, 
Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harneſs to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 

Cleo. Lord of lords! 
O infinite virtue! com'ſt thou ſmiling from 
The world's great ſnare uncaught ? 
Ant. My nightiagale, | | 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl? though grey 
Do ſomething mingle with our younger brown þ yet have we 
A brain that nouriſhes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goat of youth. Behold this man 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand, 
Kiſs it, my warrior — He hath fought to-dayy | 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
Veſtroy'd in ſuck a ſhape, 

Cleo, 1'i give thee, friend, | 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's*, 

Ant. He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Pheebus” car.— Give me thy hand 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 
Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe thema: 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we all would ſup together; 
And drink carouſes to the next day's fate, | 
Which promiſes royal peril. —Frompeters,. 


U 


avon of AT th, 4to 1674: «„ Theſe two, travelling together 
through a forclt, were met by three uirie witchics, (weirds the: 
Scotch call them,)“ & 
* —prorf of harneſs, — ] i, c. armour of proof, Harnois, French 
Arne, Ital. StuEVvXNS. | 
Set goal for geil of youth | At all plays of barriers, the boundary 
is called a goat; to 4win a got, is to be a ſuperiour in a conteſt of 
activity. Jou & so. 
: * it ws a kin's,) So, in fir T, North's tranſlation of Plutarch: 

Then came Antony again to the palace greatly boaſting of this 
victory, and iweetly kiſſed Clcopatra, armed as he was when he 
came from the fight, recommending one of his men of arms unto 
acr, that had valiantly fought im this tkirmiſh. Cleopatra, to- re- 
vard his manlineſs, gave him an armour and hcad-picce of clean 
gold.“ Srrkyxxs. | 

* Bear our hac targets lite the men that owe them :] 1. e. hack'd as 
much as the men to whom they belong. WARBURTON. 

Wh y not rather, Bear our back'd targets with ſpirit and exultation,. 
Uhas bieomes:the brave warziors-thiat own them? Joux so. 


With: 
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With brazen din blaſt you the city's car 3 

Make mingle with our rattling rabourines4; 

That heaven and earth may ſtrike their ſounds together, 
Applauding our approach. | [ Exeunt 


Ss. 03M E-1x 


_ Crfar's Camp. 
dentinels or their poſt, Enter ExoBantus. 


1. Sold. If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
We mult return to the court of guards: The night 
Is ſhiny ; and, they ſay, we ſhall embattle 
By the ſecond hour i” the morn. 

2. Sold, This laſt day was 
A ſhrew'd one to us, 

Eno. O, bear me witneſs, night. 

3. Solil. What man is this? 

2. Sl. Stand dene, and liſt him. 

Eno. Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed moon, 
When men revolted ſhalk upon record: 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 

efore thy face repent! 

1. 994d. Enobarbus ! 

3. Sold. Peace ; hark further. 

Eno. O ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 
The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge upon me; 
That life, a very rebel ta thy will, 

May hang no longer on me: Thiow my heart* 
1 Againſt 


4 wdktatourtiies 1 A tabourrin was à ſmall drum. It is oſten men; 
tioned in our ancient remanc.s. So, in the Hiſtary of Helyas Knight 
ef the Swanze, bl. Il. no date:“ Trumpetes, clerons, tabourins, and 
other minftrelſy.,” Srervens.. a 

5 ——the-court off guard *] i. e. the guard-room, the place where 
the guard muſtcrs. The expreſhon occurs again in Othello. 

S'TEEVENS. 

6 Throw my bart} Fhe pathctick of Shakſpeare too often ends in 
the ridiculous. It is painful to find the gloomy a'gnity of this no. 
ble feene deſtroyed by the intruſion of a conceit fo far-fetched and 
unaTccting. JouNsON. | 

Shacſpoare in moſt of his conceits is kept in countenance Dy 22 
contemporaries. Thus Daniel, in Eis 18th Sonnet, 1593, ſome⸗ 
art > RY 38 -1r-46,1 7 : 
what indecd lefs harthly ſays, dub 
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Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault; 

Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 

And finiſh all foul thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular; 

But let che world rank me in regiſter 

A maſterleaver, and a fugitive: 

O Antony ! O Antony! Calle. 
2. Sold. Let's ſpeak to him. | 

1. Sold. Let's hear him, for the things he ſpeaks 

May concern Cæſar. 

3. Sold. Let's do fo. But he ſleeps. 

1. Sold. Swoons rather; for ſo bad er as his 

Was nerer yet for ſleep. 

2. Sold. Go we to him. 

3. Holl. Awake, fir, awake; ſpeak to us. 

2. Sold. Hear you, ſir? 

1. Sd. The hand of death 'bath raught him?.. Hark, 
the drums | [ Drum: Nl 
D-murely* wake the fleepers. Let us bear him 

To the court of guard; he is of note: our hour 

Is fully out. 

3. Sald. Come on then ::he may recover yet. 


[ Exen:t with the body. * 


SCENE EL 

Betaween the Ivo Camps. 

Eater ANTON Y, an e ewith 8 marching. 
Ant. "Their preparation is to- day by ſea 

Ve pleaſe them not by-land. | 


Srar. For both, my lord. 
Ant. I would, they'd: hoht i” the fire, or in the air ; 


-. 
* 1 „ .* 


Upon the hills adjoining to the city, = | 


« Still muſt ! wie my young Jefives abated, 

Upon the flint of ſuch a heart rebelling.“ NMartoxe, 

7: The band of death hath raught him.) Raught is the ancient prete- 
Fit of the verb to reach, STEEVENS, 


ce drums demurely—) Demure! ly for ſolemnly. WarpurToN, 
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Shall ſay with us: order for ſea is given; 

They have pur forth the haven® : Ler's ſcek a ſpot, 
Where their appointment we may beſt diſcorer, 

And look on their endeavour”, [ Exeunt, 


Enter Cæs ax, and his forces, marching. 


Caſ. But being charg'd, we will be Rtilkby Imd, 
Which, as I take it, we ſhall? ; for his beſt force 
| ls 


7 They have fut forth the havin « &2.] For the inſertion of the ſah- 
ſequent words in this line | am anſwerahle. The defect of the ne- 
tre inthe old copy ſhews that ſome words were aecidentally onzt- 
ted. Hu that copy as here, there is a colon at Yοσ n, which is an 
additional proef tirat fomething muſt bare been faid by Antony, . 
connected with the next line, and relative to the place where the 
enemy might be reconnoitered. "The haven if, was not ſuch a 
place; but rather ſome hill from which the haven and the thips 
rewly put fotth coatd be veewed. Whit Antony ſays upon his re- 
entry, proves decittvely that he had not gone to the haven, nor 
kad any thoughts of going thither. © I fee, favs he, they hare 
not vet joined; but 'H now chooſe a more convenient ſtation near 
vonder pine, and I ſhall diſcover atk” & preceding pattage in 36 
FI. fe. vi. adds fuch ſupport tothe emendation now made, that!. 
truſt I Call be pardoned for ging it a place in the text. 

« Sce we our Battles on vn ſide of the bill, 
lu eye of Cefar's battle; from which place 
«K Ie may ile aumbr of the is behelt, 
e And ſo procecd accordingly.” 


Mr. Rowe fupplied the omitlion. by the words Further on; and 4 
the four fabſcquent editors adoptcd lis cmendation. any 
In Himel there is an omithon ſinzilar to that which has been here ra 
ſupplicc: | ne. 
And let them know both what we meanto do, 15 
* And what's untimeiy done. [So viperous flander] 1 
« Whoſe whiſper oer the world's diameter 
6 A; level as the cannon to his blank,“ &c. | 0 
The words—* SY viperous ffander,” which are neceilary both to the 5 
ſenſe and metre, are not in the old copies. Maione. 1117 
1 #her: their appointment we may be dſcaver, &oc. d] i. e. where beer, 
we may beſt diſcover their numbers, and ſce their motions, 
| a | | WARBVR TOS. 8 
2 But bins charg'd, oe coll be flill by land, | 3 
: I leſs we be charged, we Cr | 
1 lar 


IF hich. as T tate #, e. ſball ; | t. E. Un 
will remain quict at land, Which quiet I ſuppoſe we ſhall keep. = 
bring charged was a phraſe of that time, equivalent to _— 7 
. ; 5 4 : an 5 


So, in Chancer's Pegſnes Tale, late edit. Ful of time | * 
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I forth to man his gallies. To the vales, : 
And hold our beſt advantage. | [ Excunt.. 


Re-enter Ax rox v, and ScARus. 


Ant. Vet they are not join'd: Where yond” pine does: 
| ſtand, | 
E hall diſcover alk: IF bring thee: word: 
Straight, how 'tis like to go. 
Scar, Swallows have built | 
k Cleopatra's ſails their neſts:: the augurerg3 
Say, they know not, —they cannot tell; look grimly,. 
And dare not ſpeak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected; and, by ſtarts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Or what he has, and has not. 


Ie — 


U Lxit. 


F 


mT 


' 
4 
«4 
q 
7 


Aldarum afar off, .as at a ca. f. bt. 
Re-enter ANTON. 


Ant. All is loſt; 15 

This foul Egyptian hath.betrayed' me: 

My fleet hath yielded to the foe ; and yonder' 

They caſt their caps up, and. carouſe together 

Like friends long loſt.—Triple-turn'd whore+! 'tis thou 


Haſt: 


that no man · truſt in his owen perſection, but he be ſtronger than 

Samplon, or holier than David; or wiſer than Svlomon.” But is 

ſrom the Saxon Butan. Thus, butan leas : abſque ſalſo, without a 

Ive. Again; inthe Vininer s Play in the Cheſtcr collection. Brit. 

Mul. MIS. Harl. 2013. p. 29: : 

* Abraham, Oh comcly creature, but I thee kill, 

* I grecve my God, ard that-fullall”” 

Sec alfo Ray's North (inuntry Words. STYEEVENS., 

| Ts. the auer The od copy has—auguries. This laads us to · 

what ſeems moſt likely to be the true- reading—augurers, which: 

word is uſed in the laſt a: 

Vou are too ſure. an augirer.” 

Far the emendation the preſent editor is reſponſible, M toxx. 

. ITipte-turn'd r } Cleopatra was firſt the miſtreſs of Julius» 

Cæſar, then of Encius Pompey, and afterwards of Antony. Lo 

3 think, the epithet triple-turn'd alludes. $0, in a ſormer- 

* Liound you. as a morſel, celd upon - 
| | TER: % Dead: 
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Haſt fold me to this novice z and, my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. — Bid them ail fly; 
For when I am reveng'd upon my charm. 
J have done all: — Bid then, all fly, be gone. [ Exit Sc ag. 
O ſun, thy upriſe ſhall I ſee no more: 
Fortune and Antony part here; even here | 
Do we ſhake hands. — All come to this ?—The hearts. 
That ſpaniePd me at heels, to whom L gave x 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar; and this pine is. bark'd, 
That over-topp'd them all, Betray'd Jam: 
O thus falſe foul of Egypt l this grave char, — 

| 8 Whoſc 


% Dead Cæſar's trencher ; nay, vou were a fragment 
© Of Cucius Poumpey's.” 

Mr. Maſon ſ2ggetts a. dilfcrent interpretation.“ She ficlt (ſars 
he,) belonged to Julius Cæſar, then to Antony, and now, as he. 
fuppoſes, to Auguſtus. It is not likely (he adds, that in recollcei— 
ing her turnings, Antony ſhould not have that in contemplatio!. 
which gave him moſt offence.” 

This interpretation is ſuſficiently plauſtbles, Bu bhere are two ob- 
jections to it. According to. this account of the matter, her cod- 
nexion with Cncins Pompey is omitted, though the puct eert2uly, 
was apprized of it, as appcars by tHe paſlage jutt quoted. 2. There 
3s no ground for ſupyoling that Antony meant to inſinuate that 
Cleopatra-had granted any perſona favour to, Anguftus, though he 
was perfuaded that the lad + f/7 him to the novice.” 

Air. Tollet ſuppoſed that Cleopatra had been miſtreſs to Pompey 
te Great ;- but her lover was tus clackk ſon, Cneius Pompey. 

| Malo xt. 

Ss Nat panicl'd me at Boels,] Olel Copy Aannel 4. The emendl- 
tion was made by Sir L. Hanmer. MALONE. 

Spaniel d is ſo app a conjecture, that 1 think we. ought to ae. 
quicice in it. It is of ſome weigbt with me that fpanic! was oftca 
tormerly written aun. Hence there is only the omiſlion of the 
tic!t letter, which has happencd.cliſewhere in our poet, as in the 
word chear, &c. To dos them at the hects is not an uncommon on? 
preciſion in. Shakſpeare; and in the Midſummer Night's Dream, AC 
II. fc. ii. Helcna fays to Demetrius: | | | 

lam your ſpariel, - only give me leave, 
„ Unworthy as I am, to ſollote yon. FOLLET. 

Spannel for ſpaniel is yet the inaceurate pronunciation of ſome. | 
ſons, above the vulgar in rank, though not in literature. Our au- 
thour has in like manner uſed the ſubſtantive page as a verb in Tin? 
ef Athens + 5 

6 Will theſe moiſt trees 

a That have out- liv'd the eagle, page thy beels,” &e. 

Z. X. Richard III. we have ä 

« Death and deſtruction deg the at the Berl.. NLALONE. 5 

A, grave cbarm,] I know not by what authority; — 75 


Pe fe 
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Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and calPd them home 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end“, 

Like a right gipſy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 
zeguiP'd mesto the very heart of Joſs . 
What, Eros, Eros! 


what reaſon, Iiir grave charm; which the firſt, the only original co- 


this gay charm. By this grave charm, is meant, this ſublime, this ma- 
J eit beauty. JonNsůõo. F : a 
l believe grave charm means. only deadfy, or difirufive piece of 20 
9%. In this ſenfe the epithet grave is often uſed. by Chapman 
zu his tranflation of Homer. Sd, in the 19th book: | 
66 but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
« Of thy grave ruin.” | 
It ſeems to be employed in the ſenſe of the I atin word gravis. 
STEEVENS.. 

7 —vas my crownet, my chief end, — | Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes that 
:r12040t means laſt purpoſe, probabty-from /inis coronat opus. Chap+ 
man, in his tranſlation of the lecond book of Homer, uſes crown in 
th: ſenſe which my learned coadjutor would recommend.” 

« —allthings have theircrowne,”” | 
Again, in our author's Cymbeline : 

Ny ſupreme crowon of grief.” STEEVENS.. 
8 Lite a riglt gipſy, hath, at faſt and Toole, 

B-oi1'd me, &c.] There is a kind of pun in this paſſage, ariſing 
from the corruption of tke word Egyptian into gipſey, The old law- 
books term ſuck perſons as ramble about the country, and pre- 
tend (kill in palanſtry and fortune-telling, Zgyptians. Faſt and logſẽ 
1-a term to ſignify a cheating game, of which the feliowing is a 
deleription. A ſeathern belt is made up into a number of intricate 
folds, and placed cdgewiſe upon a table. One of the folds is made 
to relemble the middle of the girdle, fo that whoever ſhould thruſt 
a Kewer into it would think he held it faſt: to the table: whereas, 


hold of both ends and draw it away. This trick is now known to 
tie common people, by the name of prickir;g at the belt or girdle, and 
perhaps was. praCtifed by the Gypſies in the time of Shakſpeare 
vr], Hawkins, | | 
Sir John Hawkins's ſuppoſition is confirm'd by the following Epi- 
gram in an ancient collection catked Run and 4 great Caft, by T. Free- 
man, 1614: | | 
In Egyptum ſaſpenſum. Epig. 95. 
“Charles the Egyptian, who by jugling could 
Make ſaſt or looſe, or what ſocre he would; 
« Surely it ſeem'd he was not his craft's maſter, 
* Striving to looſe what ſtruggling he made faſter - 
The hangman was more cunning of the twaine, 
*: Who knit. what be could not unknit againe. 


10 
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Enter CL.tovatRa,. 


Ah, thou ſpell F Avaunt. 8 
Cleo. Why is my lord enrag'd againſt his love?“ 
Ant. Vaniſh ;: or I ſhall give thee thy deſerving- 
And blemiſh Cæſar's triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting Plebeians: 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt . 
Of all thy ſex ; moſt monſter- like, be ſhe wa- 
For poor'it diminutives, for doits“; and let: 
Patient Octavia plough thy viſage up 


«< You countrymen Eryþtians make ſuch ſots, 
« Sceming to looſe indiſſoluble knots; | 
Had yowheecn there, but to ſce the caſt, 
« Youwould have won, had you but laid “tis faſt.“ 
| | STEBVENT. 

That the Egyptians were great adepts- in this-art before Shaks- 
ſpeare's time, may be ſeen in' Scot's Diſcoverie of. Witchcraft, 1584, 
p. 336, where theſe practiccs are fully explained. Rez. | 

9. —to the very heart of lofs.] Vo the utmoſt loſs poffible. Jonxsox. 

For poor diminutives, for dots ;] The old copy nas—dults. The 
emendation was made by Dr. Warburton. I have received it, be- 
canſe the letter i, in eonſequence of the dot over it, is ſometimes: 
oonſounded with J at the preſs, Mr, 'I'yrwhitt would read For 
poor'ſt diminutives 44 dolts: © This-(ſays- he) aggravates the con- 
tempt of her ſuppefed ſituation, to be ſhewn, as monſters are, not 
only for the ſmalleſt piece of money, but to the molt ſtapid and: 
. vulgar ſpectators.” It appears to me, however, much mote pro- 
Bable that: do/ts ſhould have been printed for- dite, than that for 

ſhould have been ſubſtituted for . 

W hichſoever of theſe emendations-be admitted, there is ſtill a 
difficulty. Though monſters are ſhewn to the ſtupid and the vul- 
gar for poor . diminatives, yet Cleopatra, according to Antony's ſup-- 
. poſition, would certainly be exhibited to the Roman populace /. 
nothing. Nor can it be ſaid that he means that foe would be exhi- 
bited gratis, as monſters are ſhewn for ſmall pieces of monty; be- 
. cauſe his words are © monſter-like,”” be [hou] ſhewn for. poor'lt: 
diminutives, &c. J have ſometimes - therefore. thought that Shak⸗ 
ſpeare might have written, 
Fore poor'ſt diminutives, ore dolts. 

In this: conjecture however | have very little confidence. 

The following paſſage in Truilus and Crefſida adds ſome ſupport to 
my conjæcture: * How this poor world is peſter'd with ſuch wa- 
ter- ſlies ;. dimiuutives of nature! XIALON RE. . With 

| Wich 


-- 
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Wich her prepared nails?. L Exit CLkO. ] Tis well chou' r 
one, | 
If it be well to live: But better *rwere 
Thou fell'ſt into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many.—Eros, ho !— 
The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me: Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage: 
Let me lodge Lichas3on the horns o' the moon, 
Ard with thoſe hands, that graſp'd the heavieſt club, 
Subdue my worthielt ſelf. The witch ſhall die ; 
'Fo the young Roman boy fhe hath ſold. me, and I fall 
Uader this plot: ſhe dies for't;—Eros, ho! [ Exits. 


SC BB NS a. 
Alexandria. A Room in. the Palace. 
Enter CLrorATRA, CHARMIAN,. IRas, and MARDIANe.. 


Cleo. Help me, my women !. O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his ſhie!d* ? the boar of Theſſaly 
Was never ſo emboſs'ds. 

Char. To the monument; 

There lock yourſelf, and fend: him word you.are dead. 
The foul ane body rive not more in parting,. 
Than greatneſs going off“. 


Cleo. 


Vith her prepared nails, — i. e. with nails. which ſhe ſuſſered! 
to grow for this purpoſe, WARBURTON. 
5 Let me lodge Lichas—- Ihe mcaning is, Let me do ſomething in- 
my rage, becoming the ſucceſſor of Hercules. Jounsox. 
Hereules threw Lichas from the top of mount Ætna into the ſea. 
5 MaLox z. 
his image our poet ſeems to have taken from Seneca's Hercules, 
who ſays, Lichas being launched into the air, ſprinkled the clouds 
with his blood. Sophocles, on the ſame occaſion, talks at a much 
ſoberer rate. WARBURTON. h 
+ Than Telamon for bis ſhield ;—] i. e. than Ajax Telamen for the 
armour of Achilles, the moſt valuable part of which: was the ſhield, 
The boar of Thefſaly was the boar killed by Meleager. STEEVENS. 
* Was never fo emboſs'd.} A hunting term ; when a deer is hard 
run, and foams at the mouth, he is ſaid to be imbeſ}, Hanmer. 
* The ſoul and boily rive not mare in parting, 5 . | 
Tan greatneſs going .] So, in King Henry VIII. 
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Cleo. To the monument: 
Mardian, go tell him I have lain myſelf; 
Say, that the laſt I ſpoke was, Antony, 
And word it, pr'ythee, piteouſly : Hence, Mardian ; 
And bring me how. he takes my. death —To the monu- 
ment. LExcuni- 


C 
The Janne. Anether 8 
Enter AxTowr, and E xos: 


Ant. Eros, thou yet behold*ſt me? 

Eros. Ay, noble lord. 

Ant. Sometime, we ſee a cloud*that's  dragoniſhs6;: 
A vapour, ſometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A. forked mountain, or blue promontory. 


% it is a ſuſſcrance, panging: 
© As ſoul and body's ſevering.” MarLone. 
6 Sometime, we ſee d claud- that's draganiſh; &c.] So, Atiſtophanes, 
Nuber * 345 5 | 
"Hog 767 4249; 27 £1955 yn Pea gy Ker red 00109 5 


A . ,, 7 4 A, 7 rebpν; ; Sir W. RawIINSOx. 
Perhaps: Shakſpeare received the thought from L. Holland's 
ranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hift. b. ii. c. 3: © our eieſight 
tellilierh the ſame, whiles in one piace there appeareth the reſem- 
blance of a waine or chariot, in another of a hure, the figure of a. 
bull 1nhis part, &c.” or from Chapman's Mon/reur D' Olive, 1606 :' 
« Like to a maſs of clouds, that now ſeem like 
« An elephant, and ſtraightways like an ox, 
« Andthen a mouſe,” &c. STEEVENS; 
I find the ſame thought in Chapman's — 4 Ambois,. 1607: 
6e like empty clouds, 
« In which our faulty apprehenſions forge 
he forms of dragons, lions, elephants, ; 
« When they hold no proportion.“ 

Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare liad the following paſſage in 4 
Trealiſe of Spectres, &e. quarto, 1605, particularly in his thoughts: 
« The clouds ſometimes will ſeem to be monſters, ions, bulls, and 
wolves; painted and figured : albeit. in truth the ſame be nothing 
but a 0 bumour avencited in the ayre, and drawne up from the car th, 
not having any figure or colour, "or ſuch as the ayre is able to gire 
unto it.“ MALOXE. 3 

With 


7h trees upon't, that nod unto the world, | 
1 55 eyes with air: Thou haſt ſeen theſe ſigns ; - 
They are black veſper's pageants!. 
Eros. Ay, my lord. ] | 
Aw. That, which is now a horſe, even with a thought, 
The rack diſlimnsꝰ; and makes it indiſtinct, 
As water is in water. 
Eros. It does, my lord. | 
Ant. My good knave, Eros?, now thy captain 1s 
Even ſuch a body: here I am Antony; 
Vet cannot hold this viſible hape, my knave. 
made theſe wars for Egypt; and the queen, — 
Whoſe heart, I thought, I had, for ſhe had mine; 
Which, whilſt it was mine, had annex'd unto't 
A million more, now loſt, ſhe, Eros, has 
Pack'd cards with. Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 


9 


Nays. 


7 They are black vgſper's pageants.) The beauty both of the expreſe 
gon and the alluſion is loſt, unleſs we recolle& the frequeney and 
the nature of theſe ſhewes in Shakſpeare's age. T. WarToN.. 

3 The rack diſlimns ;] i. e. The fleeting away of the clouds deſtroys 
the picture. STEEVENS, 

9 My good knave, Eros,] Knave is ſervant. So, in A Mery Gefte 
of Robyn Hoode, bl. I. no date: . ' 

« I ſhall thee lende lyttle John my man, 

% For he ſhall be thy-4nave,” STEEVENS, 

Pack d cards -vith Czſar, and falſe play'd my glory 

Unto an enemy's triumph.] Shakſpeare has here, as uſual, taken 
his metaphor from a low trivial ſubject; but has enobled it with. 
much art, by ſo contriving that the principal term in the ſubject 
Irom whence the metaphor was talen, ſhould belong to, and ſuit 
the dignity of the ſubject to which the metaphor is transferred - 
thereby providing at once for the integrity of the figure, and the 
nobleneſs of the thought. And this by the word. friumpb, which 
either honifies Octavius's conqueſt, or what we now call, contrac- 
tedly, the rump at cards, then called the triumph or the iriumphing 
it. WarBurTroN, . 

This explanation is very juſt; the thought did not deſerve ſo 
good an annotation. JonN SON. 

I believe Dr. Warburton here, as in many other places, ſaw 

more than his authonr meant. Shakſpeare, I think, only intended 
to ſay, that Cleopatra by colluſion play'd.the great game they were 

engaged in falſely, ſo as to ſucrifice Antony's fume to that of bis enemy.— 

The playing falie to the adverſary's trump card (as Dr. Warburton 

explains. the words,) conveys no diſtinct idea. The plain ſenſe of 

tue pavage will appear front the following dialogue in Florio's Se- 

cone 
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bat . ²˙ -A 


| 
1 
; 


Unto an enemy's triumph. = 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us | 
Qurlelyes to end ourſelves.—O, thy vile lady! 


Enter Mak IAR. 


She has robb'd me of my ſword. 

Mar. No, Antony 
My miltreſs lov'd thee, and her fortunes mingled | 
With thine entirely, | | 

Ant. Hence, ſaucy eunuch; peace; 
She hath betray'd me, and ſhall die the death. 

Mar. Death of one perſon can be paid but once; 
And that ſhe has diſcharg'd: What thou would'ſt do 
Is done unto thy hand ; the laſt ſhe ſpake 
Was, Antony! moit noble Antony! 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name fo buried in her. 

Ant. Dead then? 

Mar. Dead. Ps | 5 

Ant. Unarm, Eros; the long day's taſk is dong 
And we muſt ſleep:— That thou depart'ſt hence ſafe, 
Poes pay thy labour richly ; Go,—OF, pluck off;—- 
| Exit Max DIAN. 
The ſeven- fold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep. | 
'Fhe battery from my heart*. O, cleave, my ſides ! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy. continents, 
Crack thy frail caſe !—Apace, Eros, apace.— 
No more a foldier :—B :uiſed pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne. From me a while.— 
8 8 [Exit E805 
E will o'ertake thee, Cleopatra, and | 
Weep for my pardon. $0 it muſt be, for now 
All length is torture: Since the torch is out, 


/ 


cond Frutes, 1591: * 8. What a ſhouſſling do you keepe with thoſe 
car des? — A. I plaie fair playe, and ſhooſſel them as 1 ought, 5. 
Methinks you packe, ancſet them.” Matrox. 
2 The battery from my beart.] I would read: 
This battery from my heart. JOANSON. | 3 
3 —thy continent, ] i. e. the thing that contains thee. 50, an 7 
other of our author's plays: © You thall find in him the continent 0). 
what part a gentleman would ſec,” STEEXXX«s. 14 
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| Lie down, and ſtray no farther : Now all labour 
Marrs what it does; yea, very force entangles 

Itſelf with ſtrength : Seal then, and all is done*.— 
Eros I come, my queen: Eros !—Stay for me: 
Where ſouls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 
And with our ſprightly port make the ghoſts gaze: 
Dido and her ZEneas ſhall want troops?, 

And all the haunt be ours.—Come, Eros, Eros! 


> : 


Re-enter Eros, 


Hrot. What would my lord? 

Ant. Since Cleopatra dy'd, 

T have liv'd in neh diſhonour, that the gods 

Heteſt my baſeneſs, I, that with my ſward 

Warter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 
With ſhips made cities, condemn myſelf, to lack 
The courage of a woman, leſs noble mind 


Than ſhe*, which, by her death, our Cæœſar tells, 


4 Seal then, and all is dne. ] Metaphor taken from civileontracts,, 
where, when afl is agreed on, the ſealing compleats the contract > 
to he hath determined to die, and nothing remain'd but to give the 
fircke. WARBURTON. 

believe the reading is: 

4 ſcel then, and alt is done. | 

[of ate, is to cloſe their eyes. The meaning will be: Cloſe 
thine eyes for ever, and be quiet,  ſOYNSON. | 

In a former ſcene we have: 

6 Ihe wile gods ee, our eyes 

« In our own filth.” Marone. _ 

: Didi un ber Zineas ſhall wwant troops, Dr. Warburton has juſtly- 
oblerved that the poet ſeems not to have known that Dido and 
/neas were not likely to be ſound thus loviagly afſociated, © where: 


ton of Virgil, but probably had forgot the celebrated deſcription; 

in the ſixth book:: 

Talibus Æneas ardentem et torva tnentem 

Lenibat dictis animum, haerimaſque ciebat. 

Ia lolo ſixos oculos averſa tenebat:— 

Vandem prot ipuit ſeſe, atque inimica rofugit 

In nemus umbriferum.— MALONE. 

ee e my V, to Tack 

1e COU AT? 6 T y p 1 

2 5 7 « von 75 8858 0 meg ; : 

He,] Antony is here made to ſay, that he is deſtitute of 

EVER: 


fouls do couch on flowers.” He undoubtedly had read Phaer's tranſ- 
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Fam conqueror of myſelfl. Thou art ſworn, Eros; 
That, when the exigent ſhouid come, (which now 
Is come, indeed, ) when I ſhould ſee behind me 

The inevitable proſecution of | 

Diſgrace and horror, that, on my command, 

Thou then would'ſt kill me: do'r, the time is come: 
Thou ſtrik'ſt not me, 'tis· Cæſai thou defeatꝰſt. 

Put colour in thy cheek... | 


Eros. The gods withhold me! 


Shall I do that, which all the Parthian darts, 


Though enemy, loſt aim, and could not? 
Aut. Eros, : 
Would'ſt thou be window'd in great Rome, and ſee 
| Thy 


even the courage of a woman; that he is d:fitute of a7 noble mind. 


than Cleopatra, But he means to allert the very contrary that 


he muſt acknowledge he 44s a leſs noble mind than ſhe, I therefore 
formerly ſuppod-that Shakfpeare-miyht have written 
——-condema myſelf to lack | . 
The courage of a woman,; leſs noble- ind d 
Than ſhe, &c. 


But a more intimate acquaintance with his writings has ſhewn me 


that he had ſome pecuiiar inaccuracies, which it is very idle to en- 
dcavour to amend. For theſe the poet, not his editor, muſt an- 
wer. We have the ſame inaccurate phraſcology in the Winter: 
Tale: | | 
cc Ine' er heard yet, 
«© That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
« Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 
e Than to perform it firſt”? 
Again, in Macbeib: 
Who cannot want the thought, how monſterous- 
ce It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
« To kill their gracious father?“ 
Again, in X. Leax, Act Ii. fe. iv. 
4. have hope, 
% You I know how to value her deſert, 
« "Than the to ſe: her duty.” 5 
The paſſage in North's tranſlation of Plutarch which Shakſpeare 
has here copied, ſhews that, however inaccurate, the text is not 
corrupt: When he had ſayd theſe words, he went into a chamber, 
and unarmed himſolfe, and being naked ſay'd thus: O Cleopatra 
it grieveth me not that I have loſt thy companie, for l wilt not be 
long from thee ; but I am ſorrie that having been ſo great a captalne 
and emperour, 1 am indeede condemned to be judred of laſſe coroge %, 


able MNDE than a woman.” Inſtead of © to. be judged of _ 
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Thy maſter thus with pleach'd arms, bending down 

His corrigible neck?, his face ſubdued | 

'V'o penetrative ſhame ; whilſt the wheel'd ſeat - 

Of fortunate Cæſar, drawn before him, branded 

His baſeneſs that enſued? ? 

Eros. I would not ſee't. | 

Ant. Come then; for with a wound I muſt be cur'd. 
Draw that thy honeſt ſworè, which thou haſt worn 

Moſt uſeful for thy country. 

Eros. O, fir, pardon me. - 

Ant. When I. did make thee free?, ſwor'ſt thou not then 


which applies equally well to conrage, and to mind, Shakſpeare ſub- 

ſtituted the word lack, which is applicable to courage, but cannot 

without a ſoleeiſm be connected with © 4% noble mind.” Maroxrz. 

7 —plach'd arms—] Arms folded in each other. JounsoN. 

A paſſage very like this occurs in Thomas Kyd's tranſlationtof 
Robert Garnier's Cornelia, publiſhed in 1594 : 
« Now ſhalt thon march, (thy hands faſt bound behind thee,) 

« Thy head hung down, thy cheeks with tears beſprent, 

* Before the victor ; while thy rebel ſou 

With erowned front trivmphing follows thee.”” STEEveNns. 

* His cortigible nec, —] Corrigible for correfted, and aiterwards 

penelrative for penetrating, SO Virgil has penetrabile frigus“ for 

« penctrans frigus.”” in his Georgicks. STEEVENs. 

9 His beſen;ſs that enſued? The poor conquered wreteh that fol- 
lowed. Jouxsox. 

1 When I did mate thee free, &.] So, inthe old tranſlation of Plu- 
tarch : © Now. he had a man of his called Eros, whom he loued 
and truſted much, and whom he had long before cauſed to ſweare 
vnto him, that he ſhould kill him when he did commaunde him : 
and then he willed him to keepe his promiſe. His man drawing 
his ſworde, lift it vp as though he had ment to haue ſtriken his 
maiſter: but turning his head at one fide, he thruſt his ſword into 
him ſclle, and fell downe dead at his maiſter's foote. Then ſeid 
Antonius, O noble Eros, I thank: thee for this, and it is valiantly 
done of thee, to ſhew me-what I ſhould. do to my ſelſe, which thou 
conldelt not doe for me. Therewithall he tooke his ſword, and 
thruſt it into his hellie, and ſo fell downe vpon a little bed. The 
wounde he had, killed him not prefently, for the blood ſtinted a 
little when he was layed: and when he came fomewhat to him ſelfe 
againe, he praic#them that were about him to diſpatch him. But 
they all fled out of the chamber, and left him crying out and tor- 
menting him ſelfe: vntil at laſt there eame a ſecretarie vnto him 
called Diomedes, -who was commaunded to bring him into the 
tombe or monument where Cleopatra was. When he heard that 
ſhe was alne, he verie carneſtlie prayed his men to carie his bodie 
hither ; and ſo he was cariedin his men's armes into the entry of 
the monument,” SrEEVEN. | 

To 
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To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once; 

Or thy precedent ſervices are al! 5 

But accidents unpurpos'd. Draw, and come. 
Eris. Turn from mee then that noble countenance, 

Wherein the worſhip of the whole world“ lies. 
Ant. Lo thee. ourning from vin. 
Eros. My ſword is drawn. 2 
Ant. Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 

Eros. My dear malter, 

My captain, and my emperor ! let me ſay, 

Before I ſtrike this bloody ſtroke, farewel. 
Ant. Tis ſaid, man :—and farewel. 
Eros. Farewel, great chief. Shall I ſtrike now? 
Ant, Now, Eros. 1 85 | 
#705. Why, there then :—[ falls cn bis ſrword.] Thus 1 

| do eſcape the ſorrow 

Of Antony's death. [arer, 
Ant. Thrice nobler than myſelf1 1 | 

Thou teacheſt me, O valiant Eros, what 

I ſhould, and thou could'ſt not. My queen and Eros 

Hare, by their brave inſtruction, got upon me 

A nobleneſs in record: But I will be 

A bridegroom in my death, and run iato*t | 

As to a lover's beds. Come then; and, Eros, 

Thy maſter dies thy ſcholar ; to do thus Lalling on his fword 

J learn'd of thee. How! not dead? not dead? 

The guard !—hows!—O, diſpach me. 


2 —tbe worſbip of the rule 20%] The worſhip, is the dignity, 
the authority. JOUNSON, 
ET nec} T7 will be 
A bridegroom in my death, and run into't OE 
As to a lover's bed. | Stowe, deſcribing the execution of Sir Char | 
les Davers, one of the earl of Effex's aſſociates, ſays, that“ having 
put off his gown and doublet in a moſt cheerful manner, rather it! 
a bridegroom than a priſoner appeinted for death, he prayed very devout 
iy.” MaLoNnE. . : 
This t hought has occurred before in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
4 If I muſt die, | 
« I will encounter darkneſs like a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms.“ STEEveNs. 
* The guard] how !} I ſuſpect the poet wrote: 
The guard, % O, diſpatch me! 80 


* 


I 
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Enter DterctTaAs, ond Guard. 


1. Guard, What's the noiſe ? 

Ant. 1 have done my work ill, friends; O, make an end 
Of what I have begun. 8 

2. Guard, The ſtar is fallen. 

i. Guard, And time is at his period. 

All. Alas, and woe! | 

Ant Let him that loves me, ſtrike me dead. 

1. Guard. Not I. | 2 

2. Guard, Nor J. 


Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This ſword but ſhewn to Cæſar, with this tidings, . 
Shall enter me with him. 


Enter Dionmi DES. 


Dio, Where's Antony ? 

Der. There, Diomed, there. | | 

Dio. Lives he ? Wilt thou not anſwer, man ? | 

[Exit DxcrAs. 

Ant. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw thy ſword, and 
give me 

Sufficing ſtrokes for death. 

Dio. Moſt abſolute lord, 


My miſtreſs Cleopatra ſent me to thee. 


Zo, afterwards: 
„ What Jo / the emperor's guard“ 
In the laſt ſcene of the third act, heqhas ſaid, 
Authority melts from me. Of late, when 1 cried bo, 
“ Like boys unto a muſs, kings would ftart forth, 
_ © And ery, your will!? | 
The ſame miſtake has happened in tbe Merchant of Venice. 
Nee ſame miſtake occurs alſo twice in the original copy ef Hamlet, 
1004: | 
Queen. Help, how /! 
Tol. What how, help.” 
Again, in the laſt at; _ | 
—_ © OVillainy! 3%, let the door be lock'd.” 
The emendation which I-have propoſed, oughs therefore certainly 
© be admitted into the text. MaLone. 
1 Ant 
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z. Guard, Nor any one. T Exenn! Guard. 
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Ant, When did ſhe ſend thee.? 
Dio. Now, my lord. | 
Ant. Where is ſhe:? | | 
Dio. A in her monument. She had a prophehhing 
ear 
Of what hath come to paſs : for when che ſaw 
(Which never ſhall be found) you did ſuſpect 
She had diſpos'd with Czfars, and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent you word ſhe was dead; 
But, fearing ſince how it might work, hath ſent 
Me to proclaim the truth ; and I am come, 
1 dread, too late. | | 
Ant. Too Jate, good Diomed —Call my guard, I 
pr'ythee. 
Dio. What, ho! the emperor's guard! The gud, 
what, ho! 
Come, your lord calls. 


Enter ſome of the Guard. 


Ant. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides; 
T8 the laſt ſervice that I ſhall command you. 
Guard. Woe, woe are we, fir, you may not lire to 
wear 
All your true followers out. 
All. Moſt heavy day! 
Ant. Nay, good my fellows, do not pleaſe ſharp fate 
To grace it with your ſorrows: bid that welcome 
Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 
I have led you oft; carry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. [ Exeunt, bearing Antony 


S8 Y E N E XIII. 
The ſame. A Monument, | 
Enter above, CLEO ATRA, CHaRmIAN, and Iras. 


Cleo. O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 


5 She bad diſpos d with Cefar,] To dip, in this inſtance, perial 
hignifies to make terms, to ſeitle matters, 81 EEVENS, Clan 
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Char. Be comforted, dear madam, 

Clio. No, I will not: 

All fringe and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we deſpiſe; our ſize of ſorrow, 
proportion'd to our cauſe, muſt be as great 


Enter Diouk DES. 


As that which makes it. How now? is he dead? 
Dio. His death's upon him, but not dead. 

Look out o' the other fide your monument, 

His guard have brought him thither. 


Enter Ax rox v, borne by the Guard, 


Cleo. O ſun, 
Burn the great ſphere thou mov'ſt in !—darklingsſtand 
The varying ſhore o'the world 7!—O Antony! 
Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian, help; Iras, help; 
Help, friends below ; let's draw him hither. 
Ant. Peace: 

Not Czfar's valour hath o'erthrown Antony, 
But Antony's hath triumph'd on itſelf. 

Cleo, So it ſhould be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe 'tis ſo ! 
Ant. Jam dying, Egypt, dying; only 

ö | M 


Vor, XI. 1 here 


he] 


5 —darl/ing—} i. e. without light. So, in the Two angry Wo- 
men of Abingdon, 1599: : 
* —my mother hath a torch, your wiſe 
* Gocs dariling up and down.“ STEEVENS. 
7 O. fon, | 
Born the great ſphere thou mos ſt in ding fand 
5 Toe varying ſhore o tt world 1 — She detires the ſun to burz 
"5 Own 079, the vehicle of light, and then the earth will be dark. 

| JounsvN: 
125 varying SFore o th* world ! 1. e. of the earth, where light and 
darknels make an inceſſant variation, WARHURTON. 5 
According to the philoſophy which prevailed from the age of 
Arittotle to that f Shakſpeare, and long fince, the ſun was a pla- 
at, aud was whirled round the earth by the motion of a ſolid 
kpHert- 


J 
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J here importune death®a while, until 
Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor laſt 
I lay upon thy lips.— 
Cleo. 1 dare not, dear, | 
(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not, 
Left I be takenꝰ: not the imperious ſhew 
Of the full-fortun'd Czfar* ever ſhall | 
Le brooch'd with mea; if knife, drugs, ſerpents, have 
Edge, 


o 


ſphere in which it was fixed. If the ſun therefore was to ſet fire to 
the ſphere, ſo as to conſume it, the conſequence muſt be, that it- 
{elf, for want of ſupport, muſt drop through, and wander in end- 
leſs ſpace ; and in this caſe the earth would be involved in endlefs 
night. HeaTn. | | | 

8 There impòrtune death] 1 folicit death to delay; or, troubl 
death by keeping him in waiting. JounsoN, | 1 

9 1 dare not, dear, 35 

- { Dear my lord, pardon, ) 1 dare not, , | 
Lcft T be talen] Antony has juſt ſaid that he only ſolicits death 

to delay his end, till he has given her a farewell kiſs. To this the 
replies that foe dares not; and, in our authour's licentious diction, 
ſhe may mean, that ſhe, now above in the monument, does not 
dare to deſcend that he may take leave of her. But, from the de- 
fect of the metre in the ſecond line, I think it more probable that 
a word was omitted by the compoſitor, and that the, port 
wrote : | 

[ dare not, dear, 

Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not d:/cend, 
Leſt I be taken. 

Mr. Theobald amends the paſſage e ron to the 
end of Antony's ſpeech—Come down. His note has been preſerved 
in the late editions, but, his emendation not being mentioned, it 
is perfectly unintelligible. Maro NR. | 

1 Of the full-fortun'd Cæſar—] So, in Othelh : 

« What a full. fortune doth the thick-lips owe?“ MALONE. - 

* Be: brooch'd with me.] Be brooch'd, i. e. adorn'd. A brooch was al 
ornament formerly worn in the hat. So in Ben Jonſou's Peper, 
« Honour's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at all times.” The 
Rev. Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical 
Hiſtory of Floddon Field, that brooches in the North are buckles ſet 
with ſtones, ſuch as thoſe with which ſhirt-boſoms and handker- 
chiefs are claſped. STEEveNs. EY 
Brooch is properly a bodtin, or ſome ſuch inſtrument (original : 

6s 


ſpit) and ladies“ bodkins being headed with gems, it _ 


a” © > 72 
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Edge, fting, or operations, I am fafe : 

To wife Octarla, with her modeſt eyes, 

And ſtill concluſion“, ſhall acquire no honour 

Demuring upon me. But come, come, Antony. — 

Help me, my women, —we muſt draw thee up 

Aſſiſt, good friends. 
Ant, O, quick, or I am gone, „ 5 
Clo. Here's ſport, indeed! How heavy weighs my 

lord! 
Our ſtrength is all gone into heavineſs, 4 


That makes the weight: Had I great Juno's power, 


The ſtrong-wing'd Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 


And ſet thee by Jove's ide. Yet come a little, — 


Wiſhers were ever fools ;—O, come, come, come; 
( T hey draw Antony up. 
And welcome, welcome! die, where thou haſt liy'd :7 
Quicken with kiſfing*; had my lips that power, 
M 2 Thus 


fands for an ornamental trinket or jewel in general, in which ſenſe 
it is perhaps uſed at preſent. Pxxcx. | 
Our authour in All well that ends well ſpeaks of the broxch and 
the toothpick, as at one time conſtantly worn by thoſe who affected 
elegance. MALON E. 
i tnife, drugs, ſerpents, baue 
Edge, fling, or operation, Here is the ſame irregular poſition of 
the words, that Mr. Warner would avoid or amend in Hamlet : 
and yet Shakſpeare ſeems to have attended to this matter in the 
very play before us, Act III. ſc. ii. ToLLET, | 
This thought occurs in Pericles Prince of Tyre : 
* If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep, 
“ Unty'd 1 ftill my virgin knot will keepe.” Srxxvrxs. 
*—fill concluſion, Sedate determination; filent coolneſs of reſo- 


lution. Jouxsox. 


* Here's ſport, indeed /] 1 ſuppoſe the meaning of theſe ſtrange 
words is, here's trifling, you do not work in earneſl, JOHNSON. 
Perhaps rather, here's a curious game, the laſt we ſhall ever 


play with Antony! Or perhaps ſhe is thinking of fiſhing with a 


ine, 2 diverſion of which we have been already told ſhe was fond. 
dakſpeare has introduced Judicrous ideas with as much incon- 
&uity1n other places. MaLoNne. 

into heavineſs,] Heavineſs is here uſed equivocally for ſorrow 
and weight, M ALONE. 8 | 
| here thou haſt liv'd :} Old Copy—when thou, &. Corrected 
v7 Mr, Pope. MaLone. - 

Quicken with % Aug 5 I 'That 15, Revive by my tiſt, Jo HN SON. 

20 in Hey woods Royal King, &e. 1637: | 

« Ant 
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Thus would 1 wear them our. | 

All. A heavy fight! 

Ant, I am dying, Egypt, dying: 
Give me ſome wine, and let me ſpeak a litiles. 

Cleo. No, let me ſpeak ; and let me rail fo high, 

That the falſe houſewife Fortunelbreak her wheel, 
Provok'd by my offence. | | 

Ant. One word, ſweet queen : 
Of Cæſar ſeek. your honour, with your ſafety.—0 

Cleo. They do not go together. 

Ant, Gentle, hear me : | 
None about Cœſar truſt, but Proculcius. 

Cleo. My reſolution, and my hands, I'll truſt ; 
None about Czfar. | ti 

Ant. The miſerable change now at my end?, 
Lament nor forrowat : but pleaſe your thoughts, 
In feeding them with thoſe my former fortunes 
Wherein I liv'd, the greateſt prince o' the world, 
The nobleſt: and do now not baſely die, 
Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman; a Roman, by a Roman 


* And quickens moſt where he would moſt deftroy.” 
STEEVENS. 

9 Give me ſome wine, &.] This circumſtance, like almoſt every 
other, Shakſpeare adopted from Plutarch. Sir Thomas North, in 
ts tranſlatian, fays,—* Antony made her ceaſe from lamenting, 
and called for wine, either becauſe he was athirſt, or elſe for that 
thereby to haſtca his death. When he had dronke, he earneſtly 
priycd ber, and perſuaded that ſhe would ſeeke to fave her lile, 
if he could poſſible, without reproache and diſhonour : and that 
Me ſhould chiefly truſt Proculeius above any man elſe about Cre 
ſar.“ STEEVENS., 

1 Hei ce Fortune, &c.] This deſpicable line has occurred be- 
fore. Jouxso. ; , 

See Ls you like it, © Let us fit, and mock the good houſcwile 
Fortune from her wheel,“ &c. MaLoNE. 

2 The miſerable change, &c.] Uhis ſpeech ſtands thus in fir Tho- 
mas North's tranſlation of Plutarch.—* As ſor himſelf, ſhe ſhould 
not lament nor forrow for the miſerable change of his fortune at 
the end of his days; but rather, that ſhe ſhould think him the 
more ſortunate, for the former triumphs and honours he had a 
ceived, conhdering that while he lived, he was the nobleſt 5 
g reateſt prince of the world, and that now he was overcome, 0 
cowardly, but valiantly; a Roman, by another Roman. rk 


Valiantly 
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Valiantly vanquiſn'd. Now, my ſpirit is going; 
I] can no more. | [ dies. 
Cleo. Nobleſt of men, woo't die? 
Haſt thou no care of me? ſhall J abide 
In this dull world, which in thy abſence is 
No better than a ſtye O, ſee, my women, 
The crown o' the earth doth melt: My lord! 
O, wither'd is the garland of the war, 
The ſoldier's polesis fallen; young boys, and girls, 
Are level now with men: the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable ä | 
Beneath the viſiting moon“. BD [She faintre 
Char, O, quietneſs, lady! 
Irat. She is dead too, our ſovereign. 
Char. Lady „— 
rat. Madam. 
Char. O madam, madam, madam! 
lras. Royal Egypt! empreſs | 
Char. Peace, peace, Iras. 
Clio. No more, but e'en a woman? and commanded 


By 


The ſuldier's £111] He at whom the ſoldiers pointed, as at 4 
pazcant held high for obſervation, Jounsh, _ 

4 —tye odds is gone, 

Aud there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the viſiting mon.) So, in Macbeib: 

1 from this inſtant 

« There's nothing ſerious in mortality; 

“All is but toys; renown, and grace, is dead; 
« The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
ls left this vault to brag on.” MarLoxe. 

5 No more, but cen a woman 3] Iras has juſt ſaid, Royal Egypt, 
Empreſs / Cleopatra completes the ſentence, (without taking no- 
tice of the intervening words ſpoken by Charmian,)—Zmpre/s no 
more; but e'en a woman,” now on a level with the meancſt of 
my ſex. So, in Ju Cofar, p. 329, Caſſius ſays, 

1 No, it is Calca: one incorporate 
13 10 our attempts. Am I nct ſtay d for, Cinna ?” 
to which Cinna replics, without taking any notice of the latter 
words Am! not ſtay'd for ?: | 
: „am glad on't.“ 
. e. Iam glad that Caſca is incorporate to our altempls. 


The 
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By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milks, 

And does the meaneſt chares®,—Tt were for me 

To chrow my ſcepter at the injurious gods; 

To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 

Till they had ſtolen our jewel. All's but naught ; 

Patience is ſottiſh ; and impatience does 

Become a dog that's mad: Then is it fin, 

To ruſh into the ſecret. houſe of death, 

Ere death dare come to us — How do you, wren: 

What, what? good cheer ! Why, how now, Charmian? 

My noble girls !—Ah, women, women! look, 

Our lamp is ſpent, it's out: Good firs, take heart — 
, [to the guard belbu, 

We'll bury him: and then, what's brave, what's noble, 

Let's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 

And make death proud to take us. Come, away: 

This cafe of that huge ſpirit now is cold, 

Ah, women, women! come; we have no friend 

But reſolution, and the briefeſt end. 


[ Exeurt 3 theſe above bearing Antony lach. 


Ihe old copy reads—but ia woman, 'The-emendation vn 
made by Dr. Johnſon. The ſame error has happened in many 
other places in theſe plays. MaLoN R. 

Peace, peace, Tras, is ſaid by Charmian, when ſhe ſees the queen 
re covering, and thinks ſpeech troubleſome. Jonxsox. 

the meaneft Chares.} i. e. taſk-work. Hence our term bore 
roman. So, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: „ She, like à 
good wife, is teaching her ſervants ſundry cbares. 

Again, in Promos and . e 1 578 : ” 

« Well, I muſt trudge to do a certain chare. STEVENS. 
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Cafar's Camp before Alexandria. 


"2 


Enter CxSAR, AcriPPa, DoLaBtLLa, Micanas? 


Galrus, PROcvLEIVUS, and Others. 


Caſ. Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield 1 
Being ſo fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks us by. 


The pauſes that he makes“. e 
| Dol: 


i Mecmnns,] In the eld cepy Minas Mee.. however Is prefixed 
to the ſpeeches allotted to this perfon through the ſeege. The 
correction in the preſent ſtage- direction was made by Mr. Thea- 
bald. M LON E. 5 
Hing. fo fruſtrate, tell him, le macks us by 

The parſ-s that he males. ] Fruſtrate, for fruſtrated, was the lag» 
zuage of Shgkſpeare's time. So, in the Tempeſt: - 
| 6 and the ſea mocks 55 
Our ruſtrate ſearch by land.” | 
So conſummate for conſummated, contaminate for contaminated, &c. &e. 
Again, in Holland's Tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606: © But the 

deſignment both of the one and the other were defeated and fruf- 
ate hy reaſon of Piſo his death.“ | 

The laſt two words of the firſt of theſe lines are not found in the 
old copy. The defect of the metre ſhews that ſomewhat was omit- 
ted, and the paſſage by the omiſſion was rendered unintelligible. 

Vhen in the lines juſt quoted, the ſea is ſaid to mock the ſearch 
of thoſe who were ſeeking on the land for a body that had been 
drown'd in the ocean, this is eaſily underſtood. Eut in that before 
us the caſe is very different. When Antony kimfetf made theſe 
pauſes, would he mock, or laugh at them ? and what is the mean» 
ing of mocl ing a pauſe ? ; 

In Meaſure fer Meaſure the concluding word of a line was omit- 
ted, and in life manger has been ſupplied: 


&« Faw 
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Dal. Caeſar, I halls. [Exit Doran, 


Enter 


“ How I may ſormally in perſon bear [me] 
« Like a true friar.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet, 1599, and 1623 
And hide me with a dead man in his.“ 
foroud or tomb being omitted. 
Again, in Hamlet, 4to. 1604: 
Thus conſcience doth make cowards.” 
the words Hus all being omitted. ; 
Again, ibidem: 
cSceming to feel this blow, &c. 
inſtead of Ea . 
* Then ſenſeleſs Ilium 
« Secming to feel this blow.“ 
and fimilar omiſſions have happened in many other plays. 
In further ſupport of the emendation now made, it may be ob- 
ſer ved, that the word »:e:4, of which our authour makes frequent 
uſe, is almoſt always employed as I ſuppoſe to have been uſed here 
Thus, in X. Lear : © Pray do not mock me.” Again, in Meaſur 
for Meaſure : | | | 
© You do blaſpheme the good in mocking me.” 
Again, in Allis well that ends well : 
„ You barcly leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock ws with our bareneſs.“ 
Again, in the play before us: 
«© that nod unto the world, 
« And mock our cyes ⁊vith ait.“ | 
The ſecond interpretation given by Mr. Steevens in the follow 
ing note is a juſt interpretation of the text as now regulated ; but ex. 
tracts from the words in the old copy a meaning, which, without 
thoſe that I have ſupplied, they certainly do not afford. Martoxt, 
He mocks the pauſes that he makes, 1 e. he plays wantonly with 
the intervals of time which he ſhould improve to his own preſer- 
vation. Or the meaning may be—being thus defeated in all Jus 
efforts, and left without reſource, tell him that theſe affected pa 
ſes and delays of his in yielding himſelf up to me, are mere idle 
mockery. He mocks the pauſes, may be a licentious mode of exprel- 
hon for —be makes a mockery of us by theſe pauſes ; i. e. he triſles with 
us. STEEVENS. | ; 
9 Ceſar, T. all.] The exit of Dolabella is not marked here in the 
old copy, but Mr. Theobald juſtly obſerves, that he muſt be ſup- 


poſed to have gone immediately to execute Ceſar's commands who 
| afterwar 


- 
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Enter DzRCETAS, with the ſword of ANTONY. 


Cel, Wherefore is that? and what art thou, that dar'ſt 


Appear thus to us! 
Der. J am call'd Dercetas | 
Mark Antony I ſerv'd, who beſt was worthy 
Beſt to be ſerv'd : whilſt he ſtood up, and ſpoke, 
He was my maſter ; and I wore my life, 
To ſpend upon his haters : If thou pleaſe 
Tro take me to thee, as I was to him 
I'll be to Cæſar; if thou pleaſeſt not, 
I yield thee up my life. 
Cæſ. What is't thou ſay'ſt? 
Der. I ſay, O Cæſar, Antony is dead, 
Caſ. The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 
A greater crack: The round world ſhould have ſhook 


Lions into civil ſtreets}, 


iy 


And 


aſterwards, when he aſks for him, recollects that he ſeat him on 
buſineſs. The ſubſequent ſpeeches therefore in this ſcene, which 
are given to Dolabella in the folio, have been transferred to Agrip- 
pa. MALONE, | | 
Te round world ſbould have ſhook _ | 
Lions into civil ſtreets, &. ] I think here is a line loſt, after which 
ir is in vain to go in queſt, The ſenſe ſeems to have been this; 
The round wvorld ſoould have ſhook, and this great alteration of the ſyſ- 
tem of things ſhould ſend /ions into frets, and citizens into dens, There 
is lenle ſtill, but it is harſh and violent. JoursoN. p 
believe we ſhould read—The ruin'd world, i. e. the general 
eruption of elements ſhould have boo, &c. Shakſpeare ſeems to 
mean that the death of ſo great a man ought to have produced ef- 
fectz ſimilar to thoſe which might be expected from the diſſolution 
ol the univerſe when all diſtinctions ſhall be loſt. To Bute any 
thing out, is a phraſe in common uſe among our ancient writers. 
do Holinſhed, p. 743—* God's providence bali men out of their 
tits of ſuppoſed ſafetie, &c.” | 

Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare might mean nothing more here 
than merely an earthquake, in which the ſhaking of the round 
u was to be ſo violent as to toſs the inhabitants of woods into 
cities, and the inhabitants of cities into woods. STEEVENS. 
T ae detect of the metre ſtrongly ſupports Dr. Johnſon's conjee- 
"ure, toat ſomething is I. Perhaps the paſſage originally ſtood thus: 


EEK 
Ihe 
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And citizens to their dens :—The death of Antony 


'The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 

A. greater crack. Ihe round world ſhould have ſhook; 

Thrown bungry hons into civil ſtreets, 

And eitizens to their dens. 
In this very page, five entire lines between the word ſbool in my 
note, and the ſame word in Mr. Fyrwhitt's note, were omitted by 
the compofitor, in the original proof ſheet. | | 
That the words—*® the round world ſhould have ſhook,” con- 

tain a diſtin propoſition, and have no immediate connexion with 
the next line, may be inferred from hence; that Shakſpeare, when 
he means to deſcribe a violent derangement of nature, almoſt al- 
ways mentions the earth's ating or being otherwiſe convulſed; and 
in thefe paſſages conſtantly employs the word 94, or ſome ſynony- 
mous word, as a neutral verb. Thus in Macbeth : 

0 The obſcure bird 3 | 
“ Clamour'd the live-long night: ſome ſay, tbe earth 

t Was fev'rous, and did /oate.” 
Again, in Coriolanus : 

40 as if the world | 

« Was fev'rous, and did tremble.” 
Again, in Pericles : 

« Fir, as | 

“ Our lodgings ſtanding bleak upon the fea, 

« Shook, as the earth did guate.” = 
Again, in X. Henry IV. P. I. | 

&« 1 ſay, the earth did fate, when J was born — 

O, then the earth oooh, to ſee the heavens on fire, 

* And not in fear of your nativity.” 
Again, in X. Zear + | 

vs thou all-Gating thunder, | 
Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world, 
& Crack nature's moulds.” | 


This circumſtance in my apprehenfion ſtrongly confirms Dr. 


Jehnfon's ſuggeſtion that ſome words have been omitted in the 
next line, and is equally adverſe to Mr, Tytwhitt's emendation. 
The words omitted were probably in the middle of the line, which 
originally might have ſtood thus in the Mi. 

Lions been hurtled into civil ftreets, 

And citizens to their dens. MarTLoxr. 

The ſenſe, I think, is complete and plain, if we conſider /twl, 
(more properly. Halen, / as the participle paſt of a verb active. The 
metre would be improved if the lines were diſtributed thus: 
Ihe round world ſhould have fhovk 
Lions into civil flreets, and citizens 
Into their dens, TYRWRHITr. 
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Is not a ſingle doom; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
Der. He is dead, Cæſar; 
Not by a publick miniſter of juſtice, 
Nor by a hired knife ; but that ſelf hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. — This is his ſword, | | 
I robb'd his wound of it: behold it ſtain'd 
With his moſt noble blood. 3 
Ceſ. Look you ſad, friends? | 
The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 
To waſh the eyes of kings“. | 
Agr. And ſtrange it is, 
That nature muſt compel us to lament - 
Our moſt perſiſted deeds. 
ec. His taints and honours - 
Waged equal with him3. 
Agr. A rarer ſpirit never | | 
Did ſteer humaoity :. but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Cæſar is touch'd. - 
Mec. When ſuch a ſpacious mirror's ſet before him, 
He needs muſt ſee himſelf. | 
Cæſ. O Antony ! 
I have follow'd thee to this; But we do launce - 
Diſeaſes in our bodies“: IJ mult perforce ; | 
Have 


ua 
— 


2 —but 2 is tidinge ©; 

o wwaſe the eyes of kings.] That is, May the gods rebuke me, if - 
this be not ridings ic male kings weefs But, again, for if not. 
5 | | 5. JounsoN.. - 

3 Waged equal with him.] It is not eaſy to-deterrÞine the preciſe * 

meaning of the word wage. In Othello it occurs agaly ; | 
Jo wake and wage a danger profitleſs,” . 
It may ſignify to 055yſe, The ſenſe will then be, bi. hing, and honours. 
vere an equal mateh; i. e. were oppoſed to each other in juſt pro- 
portions, like the counterparts of a wager. STEEVENS. 
* —But wwe do launce f | 
4 Diſesfes in our bodies ;} When we have any bodily complaint, 
ts curable by ſcarifying, we uſe the lancet 4 and if we neglect to 


2 
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Have ſhewn to thee ſuch a declining day, 

Or look on thine : we could not ſtall together 

In the whole world: But yet let me lament, 
With tears as ſovereign as the blood of hearts, 
That thou, my brother, my competitor | 

In top of all deſign, my mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war, 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 

Where mine his thoughts did kindle,—that our ſtars, 
Unreconciliable, ſhould divide 85 
Our equalneſs to thiss.— Hear me, good friends,. — 
But I will tell you at ſome meeter ſeaſon; 


Enter a Meflen ger. 


The buſineſs of this man looks ont of him, 
We'll hear him what he ſays.—Whence are you? 
Meſ. A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my miſtreſs5, 
Confin'd in all ſhe has, her monument, 
Of thy intents deſires inſtruction; 
That ſhe preparedly may frame herſelf 
To the way ſhe's forc'd to. 
Caf. Bid her have good heart; 
She ſoon ſhall know of us, by ſome of ours, 


do fo, we are deſtroyed by it. Antony was to me a diſcaſe; and 
by his being cut off, lam made whole. We could not both have 
lived in the world together. : 
Launch, the word in the old copy, is only the old ſpelling of 
launce. | 
See Minſhew's DicT. in v. MaLone, 
So alſo Daniel, in one of his Sonnets : 
« —forrow's tooth ne'er rankles more, 
„% Than when it bites, but /aunchth not the fore.” MarLovE. 
5 Our equalneſs to this.] That is, ſbould have made us, in our equality 
of fortune, diſagree to a pitch like this, that one of us muſt die. 
| ne : ouNsox. 
6 A poor Egyptian yet; the queen my miſtreſs, &.] If thus punctua- 
tion be right, the man means to ſay, that he is yet an Egyptian, that 
1s, yet a ſervant of the queen of Exypt, though ſoon to become a ſubject 
of Rome. JouNsO&. 
: How 
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How honourable and how kindly we? 

Determine for her: for Cæſar cannot live 

To be ungentle®* | 

M.. So the gods preſerve thee ! Eau. 

Cæſ. Come hither, Proculeius; Go, and ſay, 

We purpoſe her no ſhame : give her what comforts 

The quality of her paſſion ſhall require; 

Leſt, in her greatneſs, by ſome mortal ſtroke 

She do defeat us : for her life in Rome 

Would be eternal in our triumphs: Go, | 

And, with your ſpeedieſt, bring us what ſhe ſays, 

And how you find of her. 5 | 

Pro. Cæſar, I ſhall. | Exit PROCULEIVS. 

Caſ. Gallus, go you along. Where's Dolabella, 

To ſecond Proculeius ? [Exit GALLUS» 
Agr. Mec. Dolabella ! | 

Cæſ. Let him alone, for I remember now 

How he's employ'd ; he ſhall in time be ready. 

Go with me to my tent; where you ſhall ſee 

How hardly I was drawn into this war; 

How calm and gentle I proceeded ſtill 

In all my writings : Go with me, and ſee 

What I can ſhew in this. F Ex2unt. 


*2 


Horo honourable and how Eindly we—] Our authour often uſes 
adje ctives adverbially. So, in Fulius Ceſar : 
“ Young man, thou could'ſt not die more honourable.” 
* —for Ceſar cannot live — 
To bc ungentle.] The old copy has —eο Mr. Pope made the 
emendation. Ma LON E. 1 
9 ber life in Rome © EY 
Wou:d5 e eternal in our triumph :] Hanmer reads judiciouſſy 
enough, but without neceſſity ; 2 | 
Would be eternalling our triumph. 
The ſenſe is, I ee dies here, ſbe vill be forgotten, but if J ſend ber in 
triumph to Rome, her memory and my glory will be eternal. JounsoN. 
The following paſſage in the Scourge of Venus, &c. a poem, 1614, 
will ſufficiently ſupport the old reading: 
lf ſome foule-ſwelling ebon cloud would fall, 
For her to hide herſelf eternal in. STEEVENS. 


_ 


SCENE 
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8 S F N N I. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Monument. 
nter CLEOPATRA, Cnannan, and Ia. 


Cleo. My deſolation does begin to make 
A better life: Tis paltry to be Cæſar; 
Not being fortune, he's but fortune's knave?, 


A miniſter of her will ; And it is great 


To do that thing that ends all other deeds3; 75 
Which 


T Enter Cleopatra, &c. ] Our authour wi (as in K. Henry 
VIII.) has attempted to exhibit at once the outſide and the 
| Inſide on a building. It would be impoſſible to repreſent this ſcene 

in any way on the ſtage, but by making Cleopatra and her atten- 
dants ſpeak all their fpeeches till the queen 1s ſeized, within the 


7 e MALONE. 
—fortune's Inave, ] The ſervant of fortune. Joun son. 


3 —And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all * deeds, &c.] The difficulty of 
the paſſage, if any difficulty there be, ariſes only from this, that 
the act of ſuicide, and the ſtate which 13 the effect of ſuicide are 
confounded. Voluntary death, fays the, 1 is an act which bolts uf 
cbange ; it produces a ſtate, 
Which fleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurſe, and Ceſar's. 
Which has no longer need of the groſs and terrene ſuſtenance, in 
the uſe of which Cæſar and the beggar are on a level. 
The ſpeech is abrupt, but perturbation in ſuch ante! is ſurely 
natural. JonNnsON. 
It has been already ſaid in this play, that 
6 our dungy earth alike | 
« Feeds man as beaſt.” 
and Mr. Tollet obſerves, © that in 1 book iii. the Ethio- 
pian king, upon hearing a deſcription of the nature of wheat, re- 
plied, that he was not at all ſurprized, if men, who cat _ 
but dung, did not attain a longer life.  Phahipeare has the ſame 
epithet i in the Winter's Tale s 
6 the face to ſweeten 
« Of the whole dungy earth.“ 


Again, in Timen of Athens : 
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Thich ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
7 hich ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurſe and Czſac's. 


Enter, to the gates of the Monument, Paocurxius, GALLUS, 


Pro. Cæſar ſends greeting to the queen of Egypt; 
And bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands of 
Thou mean'ſt to have him grant thee. 8 
Cleo. [ within.) What's thy name? 
Pro. My name is Proculeius. 
Cleo. [ within. J Antony 
Did tell me of you, bade me truſt you; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceiv'd, | 
That have no uſe for truſting. If your maſter _ 
Would have a queen his beggar, you mult tell him, 
That majeſty, to keep decorum, mult 
No leſs beg than a kingdom: if he pleaſe 
To give me conquer'd Egypt for my ſon, 
He gives me ſo much of mine own, as I 
Will kneel to him with thanks. 

Pro. Be of good cheer ; | 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing: 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, | 
Who is ſo full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need: Let me report to him 
Your ſweet dependancy ; and you ſhall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindne ſss, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. 

Cleo. Cavithin.] Pray you, tell him 
I am his fortune's vaſſal, and I ſend him 


* ——the earth's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſture ſtolen 
. From general excrement.” STEEVENS. 

4 —that will pray in aid for Zindneſs,] Praying in aid is a term nfed 
for a petition made in 4 court of-juſtice for the calling in of help 
from another that hath an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion. 

Mz | | Hax urR. 
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The greatneſs he has gots. I hourly learn 
A. doctrine of obedience ; and would gladly 


Look him i' the face. | 
Pro. This PII report, dear lady. 


Have comfort; for, I know, your plight is pity'd 
Of him that caus'd it. | 5 
Gal. You ſee how eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz do; 


[Here PRocuLt1Us, and 200 of the guard, aſcend the no- 
nument by a ladder placed againfl a window, and hav- 
ing deſcended, come behind CLxo?aTRa. Some of the 


guard unbar and open the gates“. 


Guard her till Cæſar come. 
Lo Proculeius and the guard. Exit Gallus, 


Tras. Royal queen! | 
5 | Char, 


S—ſerd him | | 
The greatneſs he has got.] 1 allow him to be my conqueror ; 1 own 
his ſuperiority with complete ſubmiſſion. | JounsoN. | 
© Gal. You fee how eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz'd; | | 
Guard ber till Cæſar come] To this ſpeech, as well as the preced- 
ing, Pro. [i. e. Proculeius] is prefixed in the old copy. It is clear 
from the paſſage quoted from Plutarch in the following note that 
this was an error of the compoſitor's at the preſs, and that it be- 
longs to Gallus ; who, after Proculeiu. hath, according to his ſug- 
geſtion, aſcended the monument, goes out to inform Cæſar that 
Cleopatra is taken. That Cæſar was informed immediately ot 
Cleopatra's being taken, appears from Dolabella's firſt fpeech to 
Proculeius on his entry. | 


« Proculcius, | | g | 
« What thou haſt done, thy maſter Cæſar knows, &c. 


This information, it is to be preſumed, Cæſar obtained from 
Gallus. | | 
The ſtage- directions being very imperfect in this ſcene in the old 
copy, no exit is here marked; but as Gallus afterwards enters along 
with Cæſar, it was undoubtedly the authour's intention that he 
ſhould here go out. In the modern editions this as well as the 
preceding ſpeech is given to Proculeius, though the error in the 
old copy elcarly ſhews that te ſpeakers were intended. 
MatoNt* 
7 In the old copy there is no ſtage-dire&tion. That which is now 


inſerted is formed on the old tranſlation of Pi, Proculcius 
: | Cal 


P OOTY OO AUT 
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Char. O Cleopatra ! thou art taken, queen !— 3 
Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. [drawing a dagger. 

Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold: [| ſeizes and diſarms her. 
Do not yourſelf ſuch wrong, who are in this 
Reliev'd, but not betray'd. 
Cleo. What, of death too, 
That rids our dogs of languiſh® ? 
Pro, Cleopatra, 
Do not abuſe my maſter's bounty, by 
The undoing of yourfelf : let the world fee = 
His nobleneſs well ated, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 
Cleo. Where art thou, death? 
Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen 


5 | MEER 
came to the gates that were very thicke and ſtrong, and ſurely 
barred; but yet there were ſome cranews through the which her voyce 
might be heard, and ſo they without underſtood that Cleopatra de- 
maunded the kingdome of Egypt for her ſonnes: and that Pro- 
culeius aunſwered her, that ſhe ſhould be of good cheere and not 


in be alfrayed to refer all unto Cæſar. After he had viewed the 
placc very well, he came and reported her aunfwere unto Cæſar: 
who immediately ſent Gallus to ſpeak. once againe with her, and 
d- bad him purpoſely hold her with talk, 289 Proculeius did ſet up 
ar a edler ayainft that high ewindowe by the which Antonius was treſed up, 
at ad came down into the monument with teawo of his men hard by the gate, 
e- whcre Cleopatra ſtood to hear what Gallus ſaid unto her. One of 
- her women which was ſhut in her monument with her, ſawe Pro- 
dat culeius by chaunce, as he came downe, and ſhreeked out, O, poore 
M Cleopatra, thou art taken. Then when ſhe ſawe Proculeius be- 
to hind her as ſhe came from the gate, ſhe thought to have ſtabbed 
herſelf with a ſhort dagger ſhe wore of purpoſe by her fide. But 
Proculeius came ſodainly upon her, and taking her by both the 
hands, ſayd unto her, Cleopatra, firſt thou ſhalt doe thy ſelfe great 
om wrong, and ſecondly unto Cæſar, to deprive him of the occaſion 
and opportunitie openl ie to ſhew his vauntage and mercie, and to 
old give his enemies cauſe to accuſe the moſt courteous and noble prince 
ong that ever. was, and to appeache him as though he were a cruel 
y and mereileſſe man, that were not to be truſted. So, even as he 


lpake the word, he tooke her dagger from her, and ſhooke ker 
clothes tor feare of any poyſon hidden about her.” MaTLONE. 
/ languiſh ?] So, in Romeo and Fulict, Act l. ſe. ii: 
One deſperate grief cure with another's /anguifh.” 
| STEEVENS, 


Worth 
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Worth many babes and beggars!® 
Fro. O, temperance, lady! | 
Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not: drink, ſir; 
Tf idle talk will once be neceſſary, 1 
III not fleep neither: This mortal houſe I'Il ruin, 


* 


Do- 


e Worth many babas andbeggars “] Why, death, wilt thou not rather 
ſeize a queen, than employ thy force upon babes and beggars, 
| | OHNSON; 
Viale tall will once be necefſary, : 
Zl net fleeþ neither, ] I will nol eat, and if it twill be neceſſary nou 
For once to waſte a moment in idle tall of my purpoſe, 7 will not flu 
neither, In common converſation we often uſe vill be, with as lit 
tle relation to ſuturity. As, Now I am going, it vill be fit for me 
to dine firſt, Joinsos, EE | „ 
Once May mean ſometimer, Of this uſe of the word I have already 
given inſtances, both in the Merry Hive 4 Hindfor, and &. Hen, 
_ #117, The meaning of Cleopatra ſeems to be this. If ale talking be 
ſometimes neceflary to the prolongation of life, why 1 will not fup 
for fcar of talking idly in my ſleep. | 
The ſenſe deſigned, however, may be If it be neceſſary to til 
of performing impoſſibilities, why, I'll not ſleep neither. 
STEEVENS, 
The explications above given appear to me ſo unſatisſactory, 
and fo little deducible from the words, that I have no doubt that 
a line has been loſt after the word neceſſary, in which Cleopatra 
threatened to obſerve an obſtinate ſilence. The line probably be · 
gan with the words 7'/, and the compoſitor's eye glancing on the 
fame words in the line beneath, all that intervened was loſt, 
So, in Otbello, quarto, 1622, Act NI. fe. i. 
And needs no other ſuitor but his likings, 
« To take the ſafeſt occaſion by the front, 
To bring you in.“ | | 7 
In the folio the ſecond line is omitted, by the compoſitor s eſe, 
after the firſt word of it was compoſed, glancing on the ſame word 
immediately under it in the ſubſequent line, and then proceeding 
with that line inſtead of the other. This happens frequently at 
the preſs. The omitted line in the paſſage which has given riſe te 
the preſent note, might have been of this import: 
Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink fir; 
If idle talk will once be neceſſary, 5 
I'LL not ſo much as ſyllable a word; f 
Fit not fleep neither; this mortal houſe VII ruin, &c. 
gen MaLovnt 


The | 
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Do Cæſar what he can. Know, fir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court; 
Nor once be chaſtis'd with the ſober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting vartetry _ 
Of cenſuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! ratFer on Nilus? mud 
Let me ſtark naked, and Jet the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 
My country's high pyramides my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains ! | 
Pro. You do extend' 
The thoughts of horror further than you ſhall 
Find cauſe in Cæſar. 


"2 


Enter DorlABEILA. 


Dol. Proculeius, | 5 9 8 
What chou haft done thy maſter Cæfar knows, 
And he hath ſent for thee : for the queen, 
Il take her to my guard, 
Pro. So, Dolabella, ea” 
It ſhall content me beſt : be gentle to her. 
To Czſar 1 will ſpeak what you ſhall pleaſe, fo Cleo, 
If zou'll employ nie to him. | | | 
Clo, Say, I would die. 85 
| [ Execunt Procurxiuvs, and Soldiers, 
Dol. Moſt noble empreſs, you have heard of me? 
Cleo. I cannot tell, | 
Dol. Aſſuredly, you know me. 
Cleo. No matter, fir, what I have heard, or known. 
You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams; 
Ist not your trick? 7 ; $5 
Do. I under ſtand not, madam. 


The words JI not ſleep neither, eontain a new and diſtinct menace. 
ouce thought that Shakſpeare might have written I'H not ea. 
neither; but Cæſar comforting Cleopatra, ſays, © feed, and 
lep; which ſhews that frep in the paſſage before us is the true 


teading. Maloxk. 


— 


Cleo. 
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Cle. I dream'd, there was an emperor Antony ;— 
O, ſuch another ſleep, that I might ſee 
But ſuch another man ! | 

Dol. If it might pleaſe you, —- 

Cleo. His face was as the heavens ; and therein ſtuck 
A ſun, and moon; which kept their courſe, and liphted 
The little O, the earths, | 

Dol. Moſt ſovereign creature. 

Cleo. His legs beſtrid the oceanâ: his rear'd arm 
Creſted the world“: his voice was property'd 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends;® 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in't; an autumn 'twas,. 

That grew the more by reaping'; His delights 
| hy Were 


3 Thelittle O, the earth.) Theſe words appearing in the old copy 
thus, — The little % earth, Theobald conjectured with ſome pro- 
bability that Shakſpeare wrote — . EFT. 

The little Oo earth. a 
When two words are repeated near to each other, printers very 
often omit one of them. The text however may well ſtand, 

Shakſprare frequently uſes O for an orb or circle, So in &. 
Hen, V. | | 5 

06 can we cram - | 
« Within this wooden O the very caſques, &e. | 
Again, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: age 
Thau all you firy ces, and eyes of light.“ MALONE, 
4* His legs beftrid the ocean, &.] So, in Julius Ceſar : 
« Why, man, he deth beſtride the narrow world, 
« Like a Coloſſus.” MALONE. 

rear d arm | 1 885 8 

5 Creſted the zworld.]. Alluding to ſome of the old creſts in heral» 
dry, where a raiſed arm on a wreath was mounted ou the 8 

| ERC. 

6 —and that to friends ;] Thus the old copy. The modern editor 
read, with no leſs obſcurity : | 

when that to friends, STEEVENS, 

7 — Far his bounty, . 

There was no winter in't ; an autumn ho, EN 
That grew the more by reaping :] The old copy has—an Ant) 
was. The emendation is Mr. Theobald's. The following lit“ 
in Shakſpeare's 53d Sonnet add ſupport to the emendation ; 


6s Speak 


* 
. 
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Were dolphin-like; they ſhew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in: In his livery. 
Walk'd crowns, and crownets ; realms and iſlands were 
As plates*dropp'd from his pocket. 
Dol. Cleopatra,— | 


Clo. Think yo there was, or might be ſuch a man 
As this I dream'd of? 


Dol. Gentle madam, no. 


Cl:o. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were one ſuch, ., 


It's palt the ſize of dreaming: Nature wants ſtuff 


Speak of the ſpring, and /o;/on of the year, 
Ihe one doth ſhadow of your bounty ſhew; 
The other as your bounty doth appear, 
And you in every bleſſed ſhape we know.“ a 
By the other in the third line, i. e. the foi/for of the year, the 
port means antun, the, ſeaſon of plenty. | 
Again, in the Tempeſt : | SF 
How does my bounteous ſiſter | Ceres]? MaLoONE. 
lcannot reſiſt the temptation to quote the following beautiful paſ 
ſaz: from B. Jonſon's New Inn, on the ſubject of liberality. 
He gave me my firſt breeding, I acknowledge; 
Then ſhow'r'd his bounties on me, like the hours 
That open-handed fit upon the clouds, 
And preſs the liberality of heaven | 
Down to the laps of thankful men,” STErvene, 
5 4: flates—] Plates mean, I believe, filver money. So, in Mar- 
lowe's Feep of Malta, I 6 33: | 
* Rat'ſt thou this Moor but at 200 plates? SrEEVExS. 
Mr. Steevens juſtly interprets plates to mean ſilver money. The 
balls or roundels in an eſcutcheon, according to their different co- 
ours, have different names. If gle, or red, they are called ar- 
teauxes ; if or or yellow, bezants ; if argent or white, plates, which are 
buttons of ſilver, without any impreſſion, but only prepared for 
the ſtamp.— So, Spenſer's Faery Queene, B. II. C. VII. St. 5: 
* Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into great ingoes, and to wedges ſquare ; 
* Some in round plates withouten moniment, 
But moſt were ſtampt, and in their metal bare, 
* Phe antique ſhapes of kings and keſars, ſtraung and rare.“ 
; | WHALLEY. 
, Dor ever evere one ſach,] The old copy has—nor ever, &c. The 
emcudation was made by Mr. Rowe. Ma LON E. 


— 


ic 
c«c 
ec 


To 
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To vie ftrangeforms*with fancy; yet to imagine 
An Antony, were nature's piece *gainſt fancy, 
Condemning ſhadows quite“. | 
Dol. Hear me, good madam : 
' Your loſs is as yourſelf, great; and you bear it 
As anſwering to the weight : Would I might never 
O' ertake purſu'd ſucceſs, but I do feel, | 
By the eee of yours, a grief that ſhoots 
My very heart at root. 12 
Cleo. J thank you, ſir 
Know you, what Cæſar means to do with me? 
Dol. I am loth to tell you what I would you knew. 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, fir,— lg | 
Dol. Though he be honourable, — 
Clo. He'll lead me then in triumph ? 
Dol. Madam, he will ; I know it. 
NMubin. Make way there, —Cæſar. 


Enier CxsAaRx, GALLUus, Procultivs, Mxcaxas, 
SELEUCUS, and Attendants. - 


VEE q 
Cæſ. Which is the queen of Egypt? J 
Dol. It is the emperor, madam. [CLxO. Incel. 
Cæſ. Ariſe, you ſhall not kneel : | 
J pray you, riſe ; riſe, Egypt. 1 
Cleo. Sir, the gods 30 
Will have it thus; my maſter and my lord 
I muſt obey. 
rp» 
7 | 10 
7 Tovie firange form.—] To vie was a term at cards. See the 1 
Taming of the Shrew, S1EEVENS. 
qe to imagine | | | 
An Antony, were nature's 7 5 gainft fancy, ; ; 
Condemning ſhadows quite. | The word piece, is a term appropry . 
ated to works of art. Here Nature and Fancy produce each ther 5 0 
piece, and the piece done by Nature had the preference. Antony Tp 
was in reality paſt the ſize of dreaming ; he was more by Nature tha gu. 
Fancy could preſent in fleep. JounsoN. | 41 
2 —foets—] The old copy reads iter. STEEVENS. 74 "ip 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. The error aroſe from "og 


the two words, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, being pronounc I 


alike, | Ge F 


Cefſ. Take to you no hard thoughts: 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance. : 
Cleo. Sole fir o' the world, | : 
] cannot project mine own cauſe ſo wells 
To make it clear; but do confeſs, I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Hare often ſham'd our ſex. | 
7eſ. Cleopatra, know, . 
We will extenuate rather than enforce: 
If you apply yourſelf to our intents, 
(Which towards you are moſt gentle) you thall find 
A benefit in this change; but if you ſeek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking | 
Antony's courſe, you ſhall bereave yourſelf 
Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 
To that deſtruction which Fl] guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. I'll take my leave. 
Cleo. And may, through all the world: ?tis yours; and we 
Your *ſcutcheons, and your ſigns of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe. Here, my good lord. 
Cæſ. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatras. 
Cleo. This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels, 
1m poſſeſs'd of: *tis exactly valued; 


? T cannot project mine own cauſe ſo well] To project a cauſe is to 


repreſent a cauſe 3 to projet? it well, is to plan or contrive a ſcheme of 
defenee. JOUNSON., 


In Much ado about Nothing, we find theſe lines: 
«. —She cannot love, 


Nor take no ſhape nor project of affection, 
« She is ſo ſelf-endear'd.” | 


i cannot project, &c. means therefore, I cannot ſhape or form 
uy cauſe, &c. MALONE. | 


vir Jokn Harrington in his Metamorphoſis of Ajax, 1596, p. 79, 
lays: * have choſen Ajax for the projed? of this diſcourſe.” 


\STEEVENS. 


* Yor ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra.] You ſhall yourſelf be my 


comtelior, and ſuggeſt whatever you wiſh to be done for your re- 
& So, afterwards : | | 


For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, as 
“ Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel.” Maron. 


Not 
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Not petty things admitteds.—Where's Seleucus ? 


Scl. Here, madam. 5X 
Cleo. This is my treaſurer ; let him ſpeak, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reſerv'd 
To myſelf nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sel. Madam, | | 
J had rather ſeel my lipss, than, to my peril, 
Speak that which is not. 
Cleo. What have I kept back ? 3 | 
Sel. Enough to purchaſe what you have made known. 
Ca /. Nay, bluſh not, Cleopatra; I approve 
Your wiſdom in the deed. | = 
Cleo. See, Cæſar! O, behold, 
How pomp is follow'd ! mine will now be yours ; 
And, ſhould we thift eſtates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild: — O ſlave, of no more truſt 
Than love that's hir'd !—What, goeſt thou back? thou 


ſhalt | | | 
Go back, I warrant thee; but I'll catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings: Slave, ſoul-leſs villain, dog! 


O rarely baſe?! 
Cæſ. Good queen, let us entreat you. | 
leo. O Cæſar, what a wounding ſhame is this:; 


That 


5 tis exatlly valued, | 3 5 
Not petty things nos, i. e. petty things not being u 

Becauſe Cleopatra in the next ſpeech ſays that ſhe has reſerved no. 
thing to herſelf, (ſtill tacitly excepting petty things,) Mr. Theobald 
very unneceſſarily reads—omitted. * This declaration, (ſays he, 
lays open her falſhood, and makes her angry when her treaſurer de- 
tects her in a direct lie.” MALONxR. | 

She is angry afterwards that ſhe is accuſed of having reſerved 
more than petty things. JounsoN. | 

6 —ſeel my lifs—] Sew up my mouth. Jenxsox. . 

It means, cloſe up my lips as eſfectually as the eyes of a hawk are 
cloſed. Loe hawks was the technical term. STEEVENS. | 

7 O rarely baſe ! i. e. baſe in an uncommon degree. STEEVENS: 

8 0 Caſar, This ſpeech of Cleopatra is taken from fir Thom 
North's tranflation of Plutarch, where it ſtands as follows. © 0 
Cæſar, is not this great ſhame and reproach, that thou having vouct® 
ſaſed to take the pains to come unto me, and haſt done me this ho» 


Nour, 
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That thou, vouchſafing here to viſit me, 

Doing the honour of thy lordlineſs 

To one ſo meeks, that mine own ſervant ſhould 

Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by 

Addition of his envy?! Say, good Czfar, 

That I ſome lady trifles have referv'd, 

Immoment toys, _— of ſuch dignity | 

As we greet modern friends*withal ; and ay, 

Some nobler token I have kept apart | 
For Livia, ahd Octavia, to induce >. 
Their mediation 3 muft I be unfolded 

With one that F have bred ? The gods! Tt ſmites me 
Beneath the fall I have. Pr'ythee, go hence; [To Sel, 
Or 1 ſhall ſhew the cinders of my ſpirits 


nour, poor wretch and caitiff creature, brought into this puiful 
and miſerable eſtate, and that mine own ſervants ſhould come now 
toaccuſe me, Though it may be that | have reſerved ſome jewels 
and trifles meet for women, 125 not for me (poor ſoul) to ſet out 
myſelf withal; but meaning to give ſome pretty preſents unto 
O avia and Livia, that they making means and interceſſion for 
me to thee, thou mighteſt yet extend thy favour and mercy upon 
me.“ Kc.  STEEVENS, : . 

9 Jo one ſo meek, —] Mech, 1 ſuppoſe, means here, tame, ſubdued 
by adverſity. So, in the parallel paſſage in Plutarch: “, poor 
wretch, and caitiff creature, hrought into this pitiful and miſerable 
elate——,” Cleopatra in any other ſenſe was not eminent for 
melneſs. ws 

Our author has employed this word in The Rape of Lucrece, in the 
ſame ſenſe as here: - | | 

te Feeble defire, all recreant, poor, and meek, 
« Like to a bankrupt beggar, wails his caſe.” Maroxe. 

1 Parcel the ſum o my diſoraces—\| To parcel ber diſgraces, might be 
expreſſed in vulgar language, to bundle up her calamitics. JOHNSON. 

The meaning, I think, either is, that this fellpw ſhould add 
one more parcel or item to the ſum of my diſgraces, namely, his 
own malice; or, “ that this fellow ſhould tat vp the ſum of my 


\ — 


diſgraces, and add his own walice to the account.“ 


Parcel is here uſed technically. So, in King Heury II. P. 1. 
* That this ſellow Francis, the drawer, ſhould ave fewer words 
than apartot ! his eloquence the parte of a reckoning.” There it 
means, either an item, or the accumulated total formed by various 
lems, MALONE. | | — 
** lis envy.] Envy is here, as almoſt always in theſe plays, 
alice, , 
3 


—modorn Friends] Common, ordinary acquaintance, 


Vol, XI. N Through 
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Through the aſhes of my chance*;—Wert thou a man, 
Thou would'ſt have mercy on me. 5 
Ceſ. Forbear, Seleucus. [ Exit SELEUCUs, 
Cleo. Be it known, that we, the greateſt, are miſthought 
For things that others do; and, when we fall, | 
We anſwer others' merits in our name, 
Are therefore to be pitied®. 
Cæſ. Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reſerv'd, nor what acknowledg'd, | 
Put we i' the roll of conqueſt : ſtil} be it yours, 
Beſtow it at your pleaſure ; and believe, | 
Czſar's no merchant, to make prize with you 


Of things that merchants ſold. Therefore be cheer'd ; 
| Mae 


. 4 Through the aſtes of my chance: ] Or fortune. The meaning 
is, Begone, or I thall exert that royal ſpirit which I had in ny 
proſperity, in ſpite of the imbecillity of my preſent weak condi- 
tion. This taught the Oxford editor to alter it to miſchance. 
| | | WARBURTON. 
We have had already in this play“ the wounded chance of An- 


tony,” MALONE. | | | 
Or I hall frew the cinders of my ſpirits . 
Through the aſhes of my chance _ Thus Chaucer in his Car 
terbury Tales, late edit. v. 3180: | 
« Yet in our 4ſben cold is fire yreken,” “. 
And thus (as the learned editor of the Cant. Tales has obſerved) 
Mr. Gray in his Church-yard Elegy: 
Even in our es live their wonted fires,” | 
Ar. Gray refers to the following paſſage in the 169 (171) ſonnet af 
Petrarch, as his original: : 
„'i weggio nel penſier, dolce mio foco, 


v5. Fredda una lingua, e due bepli occhi chi 
© Rimaner dopo not fpren di faville.”? Edit. I5 64. p. 271. 
» | | | | ST EEVENS 
Again, in our authour's 73d Sonnet: , 


« In me thou fce'ſt the glowing of ſuch fire, 
That on the aſhes of his youth doth lie, Maroxx. 
3 Be it known, that we, the greateſt, are mis-thought 
For things that others do: and when we fall, 
V. anſiti er others' merits in our name, | ; 
"OS r 60 be pitied.] We ſuffer at our higheſt ſtate of ele. 
tion in the thourhbts of* mantind fir that which others do: and quben yn 
Vall, thoſe that contented themſelves only to think ill before, ca 
us to ae r in our oor names for © the merits of others. We are therefore 
to le piti.d, Merits is in this place taken in an ill ſenſe, for actions 
meriting cenſure. Jou x som. | a 


—— — — 0 — 
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Make not your thoughts your priſons“: no, dear queen 
For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, as 
Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel. Feed, and ſleep : 
Our care and pity is fo much upon you, 
That we remain your friend; And fo, adieu. 
Cleo. My maſter, and my lord ! 
Caſ. Not ſo: Adieu. [ Exeunt CsAR, and his train. 
Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, that I ſhould 
not | | 
Be noble to myſelf ; but hark thee, Charmian, 
* 5 [whiſpers Charmian. 
Tras. Finiſh, good lady; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 3 5 
Cleo. Hie thee again: 
I have ſpoke already, and it is provided; 
Go, put it to the haſte. = 
Char. Madam, I will, 


Re-enter DoLABELL Ay 


Dol. Where is the queen? 

Char. Behold, fir, | [Exit ChArMIiNe 
Cl. Dolabella? . refs 

Dol. Madam, as thereto ſworn by your command, 

Whic' my love makes religion to obey, _ 

I tell you this: Czfar through Syria 

Intends his journey ; and, within three days, 

You with your children will he ſend before : 

Make your beſt uſe of this: I have perform'd 

Your pleaſure, and my promiſe, | 


As demerits was often uſed in Shakſpeare's time as ſynonymous to 
ncrit, ſo merit might have been uſed in the ſenſe which we now 
aſſix to demerit or the meaning may be only, we are called to ac- 
count, and to anſwer in our own names for ads, with which others 
rather than we, deſerve to be charged. Maroxx. 
0 Mate not your thoughts your priſons :] Tonce wiſhed to read, 
Make not your thoughts your poiſon! :— 
Do not deſtroy yourſelf by muſing on your misſortune. Yet I 
would change nothing, as the old reading preſents a very proper 
ſenſe. Be not a Friſoner in imagination, t hen in reality you are free. 
Jonxso x. 


A N 2 | Cleo. 
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Cleo. Dolabella, | 4 
J ſhall remain your debtor. 
Dol. I your ſervant. | 
Adieu, good queen; I muſt attend on Czfar. 
Cleo. Farewel, and thanks. [Exit Dola.] Now, Iras, 
what think'ſt thou? 5 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 
In Rome, as well as I: mechanick ſlaves 
With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, ſhall 
Uplift us to the view; in their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 
And forc'd to drink their vapour. 
Tras. The gods forbid ! "Jy 5 
Cleo. Nay, 'tis moſt certain, Iras: Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, like ſtrumpets; and ſcald rhimers 
Ballad us out o' tune? : the quick comedians? 
Extemporally will ſtage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs? 
J the poſture of a whore. 
Jras. O the good gods! 
Cleo. Nay, that's certain. 


Tras. T'll never ſee it; for, J am ſure, my nails 
Are ſtronger than mine eyes. 


7 —end ſcald rhimers 9 | 
Ballad ws out d tun:] So, in tlie Rape Lucrece: 
*** —-thou— . 
* Shalt have thy treſpaſs cited up in rhimes, 
« And ſung by children in ſucceeding times,” Marx. 
$:a!d was a word of contempt implying poverty, diſeaſe, and 
filth. Jonunson, - . | 8 
s be quick comedians— The lively, 5 inventive, 8 
comedians. So, * (ut meos quoque attingam,”) in an ancient = ) 
entitled A briefe deſcription of Ireland, made in this yeare, 15 89, b . 00 
bert Payne, &c. 8 vo. 1589: * They are gquick-witted, and of go 
conſtitution of bodie.“ Maron, _ Eh . 
9 —boy my greatngſ.—] The parts of women were acted on t 
ſtage by boys. HAN MER. 33 
Co obviate this impropriety of men reprefentiug women ; 
Goff, in his tragedy of the Raging Turk, 1631, has no female c ar 
acter. STEEVENS c lo 
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Clio. Why, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their moſt abſurd intents!.—Now, Charmian 


Enter CHRARM IAN. 


Shew me, my women, like a queen Go fetch 

My beſt attires ;—TI am again for Cydnus, 

To meet Mark Antony ;—Sirrah, Iras, go.— 

Now, noble Charmian, we'll diſpatch indeed : 

And, when thou haſt done this chare, I'll give thee leave 

To play till dooms-day.—Bring our crown and all. 
Wherefore's this noiſe ? [ Exit Iras. A naiſe within. 


Enter one of the Guard. 


Guard, Here's a rural fellow, 

That will not be deny'd your highneſs' preſence ; 

He brings you figs. „ 

Cho. Let him come in. What poor an inſtrument 
| 28 Lika 8 1 0 LZxit Guard... 

May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 

My reſolution's plac'd, and I have nothing 

Of woman in me: Now from head to foot 

I am marble-conſtant : now the fleeting moon 

No planet is of mine:. | 

Re-enter 


' Their moſt abſurd intents, —] Mr. Theobald reads, — Their moſt 
dd intents. Cleopatra, he ſays, © could not think Cæſar's in- 
tent of carrying her in triumph abſurd, with regard to his own' 
glory; and her finding an expedient to diſappoint him, could not 
being it under that predicament.” MaLoNE. | 
have preſerved the old reading The deſign certainly appeared 
Word enough to Cleopatra, both as ſhe thought it unreaſonable in 
bell, and as the knew it would fail. JouNsoN. | 
naw the fleeting 1001 : 
No flanet is of mine.] Alluding to the Egyptian devotion paid to 
tlie moon under the name of Iſis. WARBURTON. | | 
| really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with the 
| . rotion that the Egyptians paid to this planet under the name of 
>: but that Cleopatra having ſaid, I have nothing. of woman in me, 
adde 


9 
*1 
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Re-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing a bajler. 


"rig This is the man. | | 
Cleo. Avoid, avd leave him. © £ Wait 
Haſt thou the pretty worm of Nilus*there, owe 
That kills and pains not? 5 

Clown. Truly I have him: but L would ndt be the party 
that ſhould deſire you to touch him, for his biting is immor- 
tal; thoſe, that do die of it, do ſeldoin or never recover. 

Cleo. Remember'ſt thou any that have died dn't? 

Clown. Very many, men and women too. heatd of 
one of them no longer than yeſterday : a very honeſt wo- 
man, but ſomething given to lie; as a woman ſhould not 
do, but in the way of honefty : how ſhe died of the biting 
of it, what pain ſhe felt, — Truly, ſhe makes a very good 
report o* the worm: But he that will believe all that they 


added by way of amplification, that ſhe had not even the change of 
diſpoſition peculiar to the fex, and which ſometimes happek as frequently as thiſe 
of the moon : or that ſhe was not, like the ſca, governed by the moon, 
So, in Richard III:“ I being govern'd by the watry moon, &c.“ 
Why ſhould the ſay on this occation that ſhe no longer made uſe of 
the forms of worſhip peculiar to her country ? a 

Fleeting is inconſtant. So in Greene's Metamorphoſis, 1617. — 
« r ſhew the world ſhe was not fleeting.” STEEVENS. 

Our authour will himſelf furnith us with a commodtous interpre- 
tation of this paſſage. lam now whole as the marble, founded 
as the rock,” and no longer changeable and fluctuating between dif- 
ferent purpoſes, like the f:eting and inconſtant moon, 

« That monthly changes in her circled orb.“ Malo. 

3 —the pretty worm of Nilus—)] Worm is the Teutonick word for 

Fexpent : we have the blind-worm and fow-wworm ſtill in our language, 
and the Norwegians call an enormous monſter, ſeen tometimes in 
the northern ocean, the /ea-wworm. - JOHNSON, | 

Bo, in the Dumb-Knight, 1633: 3 
| „ Thoſe coais the Roman Porcia did devour, 
« Are not burnt out, nor have th' Ægyptian worms 
« Yet loſt their ſtings.” STEEVENS, 1 _ 

Again, in the old verhon of the Netw Tament, Acts, Xvi, 
* Now when the barbarians ſawe the terme hang on his Mn qd | 

| OLLET. 

In the Northern counties, the word worm is ftill given to the 


Lierpent ſpecies in general. Bcr. fa 
. a ö 1 


* 
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fay, ſhall never be ſaved by half that they do“: But this is 
moſt fallible, the worm's an odd worm. | ; 

Cleo. Get thee hence 3 farewel. 1 | 

Clown. I wiſh you all joy of the worm. : | 

Cleo. Farewel. _ [Clown ſete down the ba/ber. 

Clown. You mult think this, .look you, that the worm 
will do his kinds. 

Clo: Ay, ay; Raſa, is | | 

Clnon. Look you, the worm is not to be truſted, but, 
in the keeping of wiſe people; for, indeed} there is no 
goodneſs in the worm. 5 | 

Clio. Take thou no care; it qhall be heeded. 

Clown. Very good: give it nothing, I pray you, fer it is 
not worth the feeding. | 

Cleo. Will it eat me? | = 
Clboꝛun. You mult not think J am ſo ſimple, bat I-know 
the devil himſelf will not eat a woman: I know, that a wo- 
man is adiſh for the gods, if the devil dreſs her not. Bui, 
truly, theſe ſame whoreſan devils do the gods great harm in 
their women; for in every ten that they make, the devils 
mar five. We | | 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone: farewel. 

Clown, Yes, forſoorh:;;z I with you joy of the worm. 

; — 0 


| Re-enter Ix As, with robe, crown, &c. 


Cleo, Give me my robe, put on my crown: 1 have 


* But be that ill believe all chat they ſay, Ball never 3e ſaved by half 
tht they dor] Shakſpeare's clowns are always jokers, and deal in 
fly ſatire. It is plata this muſt be read- the eontrary way, and "a; &.ů 
and 4// change places. WARBURTON: | 

Probably Shakſpeare deſigned that confulion which the ctitick 
would diſentangle. Srexvens. | | 

5 —will do bis lind] The ſerpent will act according to his nature. 

8 | | JonNsON., - 
2 in the ancient black letter romance af Syr Tryamoure, 410 
e: 


He hd ſull gentylly Bis Zint. STEEvENs, 
Again, in The Tregicall Hyſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
For tickle Fortune doth, in changing, but her Lind. 
Immortal 
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Immortal longings in me: Now no more | 

Ibe juice of Egypt's grape ſhall moiſt this lip :— 
Lare, yare®, good Iras ; quick.—Methinks, I hear 
Antony call ; I fee him ronſe himſelf 
To praiſe my noble act: J hear him mock 

The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 

To excuſe their after wrath : Huſband, I come: 
Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 

I am fire, and air; my other elements 

J give to baſer life“. — So, have you done? 

Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 
Farewel, kind Charmian; —Iras, long farewel. | 

55  [aiffes them. Iras falls and dies. 

Have I the aſpick in my lips“? Doft fall“? 

If thou and nature can ſo gently part, 

The ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, : 
Which hurts, and is defir'd. Doſt thou lie fill ? 

If thus thou vaniſheſt, thou tell'ſt the world 

It is not worth leave-taking. | | 
Char. Diſſolve, thick cloud, and rain; that I may fay, 
The gods themſelves do weep! | 

Cleo. This proves me baſe ; 
If the firſt meet the curled Antony, - 
He'll make demand of hers ; and ſpend that kiG, 


OR. ip. i. - *..-.4# 


6 Yare, yare, —] i. e. make haſte, be nimble, be ready. 80 in 
the old bl. romance of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys: | 
« Ryght ſoone he made him yare.” STEEVENS. 
A preceding paſſage preciſely aſcertains the meaning of the word; 
E to proclaim it civilly, were like 


« A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank mis 

« For being yare about him.“ MATOxNE. A 

3 Tam fire and air; my other clements 5 5 

I give to baſer life.] So, in K. Henry V. « He is pure air and 

fre; and the dull elements of earth and water never appear in him, : 
Po not: our lives, (ſays Sir Andrew Aguecheek,) conſiſt of the The 
Four elements?” MALON RE. ; : T 
Have I the afpick in my lips ?] Are my lips poiſon'd by the aſpick, _ 
that my kiſs has deſtroyed thee? MarL-:xE. TE Cleo 
8 Dq, fa!l?] lras muſt be ſuppoſed to have applied an aſp to in h. 
her arm while her miſtreſs was ſetling her dreſs, or I know not why has 
ſhe ſhould fall ſo ſoon. STEEVENS. . . ; half d 
9 He'll make demand of ber;] Re will enquire of her concerning me, Wore 


and kiſs hey for giving him intelligence. JonNsox. Which 


J. 


as 
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Which is my heavento have.—Come, thou mortal wretch* 
Tito the aſp, which ſbe applies to her breaft« 
With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinficate | 
Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, © © 
Be angry, and diſpatch. | O, could' thou ſpeak! 
That L might hear thee call great Cafar, als 
Unpolicy'd'! | 115 | 
Char, O eaſtern ſtar! 
Cho Peace, peace! | 
Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, = 
That ſucks the nurſe afleep? _ OUTS. 
Char. O, break ! O, break! _ : 
Cleo. As ſweet as baim, as ſoft as air, as gentle. 
0 Antony! —Nay, I will take thee too — ET. 
| applying another aſb io ber arm. 
What ſhould I ſlay— [falls on a bed, aud dier. 
char. In this wild world*?—So, fare thee well. — 
Now boalt thee, death! in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparallel'd.Downy windows, cloſe?; 
Ard golden Phœbus never be beheld | 
Of eyes again ſo royal | Your crown's awry*z 


I'll 


1477 5 | 

Unpolicy'd !] i. e. an afs wirbont trove policy than to leave the 
means of death within my reach, and thereby deprive his triumph 
ol its nobleſt decoration. STEgveENSs. FEW. 1 

* 1n this wild world ?] Thus the old copy. I ſuppoſe ſhe means 
by this -vil{ world, this world which by the death af Antony is be- 
come a deſert to her. A wild is a deſert. | Our author, however, 
might have written vi/d (i. e. vile according to ancient ſpelling) for 
worthleſs, STEEVENS. | 

5 —Dowony windows, thoſe ;] So, in Venus and Adonis: | 

Her two blae windows faintly ſhe upheaveth. Marone, 

or crown's awry ;] This is well amended by the editors. 
The old editions bad—1 our cron away. JOHNSON. | 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope. The authour has here 
* uſual followed the old tranſlation of Plutarch. — They found 
Ceopatra ſtarke dead layed upon a bed of gold, attired and arrayed 
lt her royal robes, and one of her two women, which was called 
by dead at her feete; and her other woman rafled Charmian 
alfdead, and trembling, trimming the diadem which Cleopatra 
Wore upon her head,” MALONE | 
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I'll mend it, and then play. FVAC TTL 


Enter the Guard, ruhhing in. 


1. Guard, Where is the queen ? 
Char. Speak ſoftly, wake her not. 
1 Guard, Cæſar hath ſent - | | 
Char. Too ſlow a meſſenger. Lapplie the aſp, 
O, come; apace, diſpatch : I partly feel thee. 
I Guard. N ho ! All's not well; Cæſar's be. 
uil'd. 45 55 | 
2 Guard, There's Dolabella ſent from Cæſar; —call him, 
1 Guard, What work is here Charmian, is this well 
done ? DEBS | 
. Char, It is well done, and fitting for a princeſs 
Deſcended of ſo many royal kings®. 5 
Ah, ſoldier! — Laie 


Enter DOLABZELLA, 


Dol. How goes it here? 

2 Cuard. AL dead. 

Dol. Cæſar, thy thoughts 5 8 
Touch their effects in this: Thyſelf art coming 
To ſee perform'd the dreaded act, which thou 
80 ſought'ſt to hinder. | 

Within, A way there, a way for Cæſar! 


Enter Cx$ar, and Attendants. 


Dol. O, fir, you are too ſure an augurer ; 


So, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594: 
And ſenſeleſs, in her ſinking down, ſhe wryes 
« The diadem which on her head ſhe wore; EZ; 
* Which Charmian (poor weak feeble maid) eſpyes, 
« And haſtes to right it as it was before; | 
« For Eras now was dead.” STEEVENS., Es 
5 Deſcended of ſo many royal tings.] Almoſt theſe very wore, F 
found in fir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch; and in Vu 
play on the ſame ſubject. The former book is not er ny HE 
thereſore it would be impertinent to crowd the page wit" © 6: 
circumſtance which Shakſpeare has borrowed from the Jane : 
ginal. STEEVENS, 1 Tbat 
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That you did fear, is done. | | 
Ceſ. Braveſt at the laſt. 1 | 
che [evell'd, at our purpoſes, and, being royal, 

Took her own way.—The manner of their deaths? 

1 do not ſee hem TEST Tee 

Del. Who was Jaſt with them? . . . - - 
1 Guard. A ſimple countryman, that brought her figs 3 
This was his baſſcet | | x 
Ceſ. Poi ſonꝰd then. | INE LIES 

1 Guard. O Cafar, | oy Yr, . 
This Charmian liv'd but now; ſhe ſtood, and ſpake j 
I found her trimming up the diadem 

On her dead miſtreſs ; tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden drop'd, © 

Caf, O noble weakneſs !— 

If they had ſwallow'd poiſon, *twould appear 
By external ſwelling ; but ſhe looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Anton 

In her ſtrong toil of grace. 

Dol. Here, on her breaſt, 

There is a vent of blood, and ſomething blowns; 
The like is on her am. E | 
1 Guard. This is an aſpick's trail: and theſe fig - leaves 
Hare ſlime upon them, ſuch as the aſpick leaves | 
Upon the caves of Nile. | | 

ce. Moſt probable, | | 

That ſo ſhe dy'd ; for her phyſician tells me, 

dhe hath purſu'd concluſions infinite? 


— 


5 —ſmething blown : ] The fleſh is ſomewhat paſd or ſwole, 
5 : | JounsoN. 
So, 0 the ancient metrical romance of Syr Bevys of Hampton, bl. 
« NO date: | Ao 
* That with venim upon him throwen, 


«* The knight lay then to-blotwen.”” STEEVENS. 
$0 before: i 9 | h 


* —And let the water-flies 
* 3lwme into abhorring.” MarLons. 
She bath purſued concluſions inſinite—] i. e. numberleſs experi- 


0, in the Spaniſb Gyp/ey, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653: 
* —and to try taat concluſion, | 
N To ſee if thou be'ſt alchumy or no, fy 
_* They'll throw down gold in muſſes.“ Matoxt, 
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276 ANTONY. AND CLEOPATRA; | 
Of eaſy ways to die.— Take up her bei 
And bear her women from the monument ;— WE. 
She ſhall be buried by her Antony; 13 
No grave upon the earth ſhall clip in it 5 
A pair ſo famous. High events as theſe 
Strike thoſe that make them; and their ſtory is 1 
No leſs in pity, than his glory, Which "x6 
Brought them to be lamented. © Our army ſhalll. 
In ſolemn ſhew, attend this funeral, e 
And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, ſez 8 
High order in this great ſolemnitys . [Tn 
11417 127 e 
CCC 
This play keeps curioſity always buſy, and the paſſions ala 
intereſted. The continual hurry of the action, the variety af in- 
cidents, and the quick ſuceeſſion of one perſonage to another, call 
the mind forward without intermiſſion from the Ft ack to the laſt, 
But the power of delighting is derived principally from the frequant 
changes of the ſcene; for, exeept the feminine arts, ſome of which 
are too low, which diſtinguiſh Cleopatra, no character wil 4 
ſtrongly diſeriminated. Upton, who did not eaſily miſs what be 
deſired to find, has diſcovered that the language of Antony is, wih 
reat ſkill and jearning, made pompouꝭ and ſuperb, according 
bis real practice. But I think his diction not diſtinguiſhable from * 
that of others: the moſt tumid ſpeech in the play is that which 
Cæſar makes to Octavia. 3 le een 
The events, of which the principal are derben ron 
hiſtory, are produced without any art of connexion or cared Gl 
poſition. Jon NsON. ; | TFA 
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